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HELLENISM IN BYZANTIUM 


This is the first systematic study ofwhat ¡t meant to be “Greek” in late 
antiquity and Byzantium, an identity that could alternately become 
national, religious, philosophical, or cultural. Through cióse readings 
of the sources - including figures such as Julián, Psellos, and the 
Komnenian scholars — Professor Kaldellis surveys the space that 
Hellenism occupied in each period; the broader debates in which it 
was caught up; and the historical causes of its successive transforma- 
tions. The first part (100—400) shows how Romanization and 
Christianization led to the abandonment of Hellenism as a national 
label and its restriction to a negativo religious sense and a positive, 
albeit rarefied, cultural one. The second (1000-1300) shows how 
Hellenism was revived in Byzantium and contributed to the evolution 
of its culture. The discussion looks closely at the reception of the 
classical tradition, which was the reason why Hellenism was always 
desirable and dangerous in Christian society, and presents a new 
model for understanding Byzantine civilization. 

ANTHONY KALDELLIS is Professor of Greek and Latín at The Ohio 
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This book attempts to medíate among different fields, different method- 
ologies within those fields, and my own personal interests and back- 
grounds. It combines intellectual, cultural, and literary history to answer 
the following questions: what did it mean to be Greek in Byzantium, how 
and why did those meanings change over time and across different sites of 
the culture, and how were those changes related to the reception of the 
classical tradition? Obviously, its primary audience will be those who are 
interested in late antiquity and Byzantium, but it also attempts to build 
bridges to (and between) Classics and Modern Greek Studies. Classicists 
are increasingly looking beyond the narrow definitions of their field that 
prevailed in the past and into the extensión and reception of Greek culture 
in later societies (from the Second Sophistic to late antiquity, the 
Renaissance, and modern Greece). This book offers them a guide to how 
some familiar ancient themes continued to evolve in Byzantium. Students 
of modern Greece, on the other hand, have long been intrigued by the way 
in which Greek modernity has defined itself in terms of classical antiquity, 
sounding alternating notes of tensión and harmony, but ideologies and 
institutions have not favored giving the same attention to Byzantium, and 
nonexperts are understandably intimidated by the alien, overdocumented, 
and understudied millennium that stands between the two canonical poles. 
This book offers them a study of how the Byzantines coped with many of 
the same problems that the modern Greeks would face (and still do), 
especially regarding the contested spaces of Greek identity. My position 
as a Byzantinist in a classics department that ineludes a program of Modern 
Greek has proven an advantage for thinking through these fundamental 
questions. 

Methodologically the book likewise stands in the middle. It basically 
tells a narrative and tests on research that is primarily philological: reading 
through thousands of pages of arcane and mostly untranslated sources and 
examining what they say. At the same time, Hellenic identity is treated as a 
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Preface 

historically and discursively constructed entity, not a stable “essence,” and 
therefore as always being reimagined and contested. This is now a conven- 
tional approach in the humanides. The parameters and modalities of 
identity - memory, performance, polarity, rhetoric, ritual, reception, 
community, nationality, ethnicity, continuity, and many others - have 
now generated a vast theoretical literature and no longer appear as straight- 
forward as our sources wish to represent them. And to “deconstruct” a text 
is not merely to refute its truth-claims or to historicize it, but to show what 
parts of the world it must forget in order to have a presence and how these 
exclusions are often reinscribed within its basic assumptions. I have, there¬ 
fore, tried to combine philological, historical, and more theoretical 
approaches in this study, though I have tried never to deviate from the 
rule that anything worth saying can be said in lucid English. Too much 
theory can sometimos make it impossible to say anything straightforward at 
all, and I have a story to tell. 

The study of Hellenism is also caught up in a personal narrativo. The 
Greek educational system taught me biology and physics but caused me to 
hate ancient Greek. Somehow I ended up a Byzantinist in Ohio. The 
encouragement of student choice in American colleges and the vastly 
different approach to the humanities that prevails here contributed to 
this conversión. It was here that I devoted myself to the Greek literary 
and philosophical tradition and grasped its challenge to the modern 
predicament. However, the dialectical tensión between modernity and 
the classics, and among national, philosophical, and professional ideas of 
Hellenism, superimposed onto a renewed polarización between East and 
West, has produced in me a series of displacements: I am always outside 
looking in or inside looking out at what matters. Here I glimpse the 
Byzantine dynamic of “inner” and “outer” wisdom, that fusión of ideal 
and alienation. This is the experience that I read in Gregorios of Nazianzos, 
Michael Psellos, Michael Ghoniates, and others. In their personal engage- 
ment with Greece, they too were neither here ñor there. Byzantium has 
become for me a crucible, as among all historical societies it poses in the 
most intriguing way the challenge of negotiating the Greek, Román, and 
Ghristian traditions, which challenge most of us face still. This book 
attempts to tell the story of that Byzantine predicament. 

The greatest pleasure in writing is thanking people at the end of a long 
work. My department has promoted Byzantine Studies, harbored intellec- 
tual diversity, and provided friends for debate and discussion. Giorgos 
Anagnostou and Garolina López-Ruiz deserve special mention here. As 
department chairs, David Hahm and Fritz Graf have supported my work 
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in many ways, research trips to Greece and flexible teaching schedules 
being the most important. The College of Humanities should also be 
thanked for making all this possible. I am grateful to all who read and 
commented on parts of this book while it was in preparation, including 
MarkAnderson, Patrick Baker, Garth Fowden, Gregoryjusdanis, Dimitris 
Krallis, and Bryan Lauer. Stephanos Efthymiades is the best friend a 
Byzantinist could hope for and has given me more than I can acknowledge. 
lan Mladjov helped me with medieval ñames, titles, and genealogies. I 
should thank separately the Press’s two readers, whose learned reports and 
astute criticisms led to improvements on many fronts; their sympathy is 
appreciated all the more given the rough State of the original submission. 
Michael Sharp, the editor at the Gambridge University Press, saw the book 
through the publication process with exemplary professionalism and effi- 
ciency. I am very grateful to them all. 

Also, I owe an enormous debt to my colleagues in the field from so 
many countries who publish the primary sources that I use and write the 
books and critical studies I rely on. This work would not be possible 
without theirs. It is a further pleasure to know that many of them have 
supported me personally or professionally over the years, as teachers, 
friends, or models of scholarship. I want to recognize here Panagiotis 
Agapitos, Polymnia Athanassiadi, John Fine, Garth Fowden, Traianos 
Gagos, Timothy Gregory, Antony Littlewood, Paul Magdalino, Paul 
Stephenson, Warren Treadgold, and Ray Van Dam. 

I dedícate Hellenism in Byzantium to my únele Ghristophoros Kaldellis, 
in gratitude and admiration. His Hellenism is rather that of Eupalinos and 
Euclid; still, it is because of him that I understood what Sokrates meant 
when he said that the richest man is the one with the fewest needs. Our 
conversations have been wide-ranging and stimulating. I hope this answers 
some of his questions. 



Introduction 


Defining Europe and “the West” more generally has become a difficult and 
contentious project, as political as it is theoretical and as pressing as it is 
unlikely to result in a broad consensus. Now that boundaries are being 
tested and former certainties are becoming obsolete in both theory and 
practice, to define anything at this level of abstraction, with so much at 
stake for so many, is to enter a debate where theory is immediately 
translated into politics (or vice versa). For example, one recent trend of 
thought looks to the Román tradition as the basis of European identity, but 
given how it understands “Rome” this position inevitably reflects a Latin 
bias. Are the Slavic, Germanic, and Greek traditions and contributions - to 
ñame only a few — so marginal? In a more sophisticated versión, the Román 
basis is perceived as fundamentally engaged with the Greek and Hebrew 
pasts and so both defined by them and in a self-conscious, secondary 
relation to them. Yet this ignores the degree to which ancient Hellenism 
and Judaism were themselves aiso defined through constructed opposi- 
tions, and it also tends to confíate “Román” with “Latin” and even 
“Gatholic,” choices that, as we will see, are anything but ideologically 
neutral. “ Others insist that Ghristendom is the true crucible of the modern 
West. But this too imposes discomforting exclusions, and challenges 
the secular enterprise of modernity. How much of Ghristendom anyway? 
In drawing battle lines for the next century, one foreign-policy theorist 
placed the orthodox world outside the West. Many Greeks, on the other 
hand, believe that their small country was included in the EEG at such 
an early stage largely (or only) because of the centrality of Helias to 
“western civilization,” and are frustrated when that tradition is excluded 
from proposed definitions. 

Definitions have unintended and even ironic consequences. We could, 
for instance, define the West as including all nations that share in the 


^ Brague (2002); see Gourgouris (1996) 155 for recent debates. 
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following three patrimonies: all believe (or did until recendy) that their 
cultures and ideáis have been shaped by Greek literature and philosophy; 
by Román law and Systems of governance; and by Christianity. Lawyers 
in these countries study Román jurisprudence regardless of whether their 
laws stem directly from the Román tradition; their Academies inelude 
departments devoted to the study of classical antiquity; and their towns 
are full of Christian churches, regardless of whether they are attended. 
Certainly, these institutions are waning, and it is unclear what, if any- 
thing, will take their place. Moreover, other nations such as Turkey may 
(or may not) “join the club,” but when they do it will be in awareness of 
the fact that their histories have been shaped by a different set of cultural 
coordinares. 

Is this, then, the “essence” of the West? Perhaps it is, as long as we heed 
the lesson of the past century of scholarship; such essences are not immut- 
able entities but rather sites of contestation. The reception of the Greek, 
Román, and Ghristian traditions has unfolded in different circumstances 
and diverse cultures, resulting in a wide array of valúes and priorities. More 
importantly, Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem themselves stand for ideáis 
whose essences are always contested and often at variance. Wars and philo- 
sophical bardes have been fought over the true meaning of Ghristianity 
and over the mande of Rome in Europe. So, on the one hand, the relation- 
ship between the Ghurch and classical culture has always been tense, but, 
on the other, it is now impossible to speak of “authentic” Hellenism or 
Ghristianity. There is litde fixity to be found here: the West is rather a basic 
set of problems followed by a multitude of answers. Still, there is something 
to be said for the fact that at least the fundamental problems of authority 
have remained recognizably the same, that passions can still be aroused over 
ancient things. If that ceases, the basic questions themselves will have 
become obsolete. 

This study will complicare matters considerably by identifying some¬ 
thing in the margins that has traditionally been excluded from the 
debate through a combination of ignorance and prejudice, and setting 
it squarely in the middle. In the process it will uncover forgotten alter- 
natives and challenge familiar ones. After all, an unintended consequence 
of our definition of the basic cultural parameters of “the West” is that 
Byzantium emerges as the quintessentially western civilization. This is 
not how Byzantium is usually understood - far from it - but there is the 
irony too. 

Without intending to contribute to these wider debates, modern histor¬ 
iaos of Byzantium have defined its civilization as the convergence of 
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“Román polidcal concepts, Greek culture, and Christian faith.”^ These are 
not modern categories; they reflect how some Byzantine thinkers perceived 
the composite nature of their culture. For example, in an oration on the 
Crucifixión, the orator and philosopher Michael Psellos of the eleventh 
century commented on the trilingual inscription placed on the Cross. 
Latin, he explains, stands for practical excellence and political strength, 
as the Romans were the most energetic and powerful people; Greek stands 
for the study of nature, as the Greeks surpassed all with regard to knowl- 
edge of the nature of beings; and Fiebrew stands for infallible theology, as 
the Jews were the first to understand God.^ In another cultural sphere, it 
was the confluence of Greek medicine, Christian charity, and the Román 
welfare State that led in Byzantium to the invention of the hospital as we 
know it today.^ This heuristic model can help us understand the dyna- 
mics of Byzantine culture in many of its expressions. Synesios of Kyrene 
(ca. AD 400) was at once a Platonist philosopher, Christian bishop, and 
orator-statesman in his local province and Constantinople. Consider his 
statement to Anysios that “I have not chosen an apolitical philosophy . .. 
given that the most philanthropic religión leads us to a chatacter that cares 
for the polity.” It has been noted that “his praise of Anysios as a soldier is 
typically Román, while his ethical and political statements imply the 
possibility of achieving harmony between the valúes of Greek philosophy 
and the Christian religión.”^ 

This bookwill trace the Byzantiñes’ attempts to come to terms with these 
competing elements and chart their evolving reflections on the relative 
worth of each in the complex patrimony that they inherited from late 
antiquity. It was in fact the oniy time in history when these three cultural 
components ever fused together so powerfully and so clearly. It is ironic in 
light of this that Byzantium has not been studied with more sympathy in 
the West but has been dismissed as a fundamentally non-western, oriental, 
“other.” How has this been done? First, its Román identity has been denied 
or suppressed, and claimed as an exclusive possession of the West; second, 
Orthodoxy has been cast as oriental based on its unfamiliar (because more 
ancient) practices and cruel fate under the Ottomans, which shaped the 
biases of western travelers and early modern scholars; and, third, when it has 


^ Ostrogorksy (1969) 27. Cf. Zambelios (1857) 30—35, 490, 650, 683—691, who anticipated the attempt 
by modern Greek hisroriography to Hellenize Byzantium by downplaying its Román component 
(see pp. III— 114 below). For the evolution of his thought, see Matalas (2002) 149—159. 

^ Psellos, Oration on the Crucifixión of our Lord fesus Christ 359—378 {Or. Hag. 3). This cultural 
genealogy has nothing to do with the western medieval notion of the three sacred languages. 

Miller (1997). ^ Synesios, Katastasis 1.305a—b; Bregman (1982) 168; cf. Lauxtermann (2003) 246. 
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not been appropriated and distorted by modern nationalism, Byzantine 
Hellenism has been reduced to a matter of manuscripts and Atticizing 
prose, which no one wants to read (or so we are told) and which few can 
anyway. In fact, many of the texts that will be studied here had not yet been 
published when formative views about Byzantium were put in place. But 
this fact does not excuse the level of the bias. Fot the past 500 years the 
West has imagined its relation to ancient Greece as a dynamic and vitally 
intellectual one, but even recent work continúes to cast Byzantium not as 
a genuine participant but only as the caretaker of the classical tradition for 
the ultimate benefit of the West, its “true” heir.^ So the history of manu¬ 
scripts passes through Byzantium and the Arabs, but the history of ideas and 
literature routinely jumps from St. Augustine to the Renaissance. This is 
forgetfulness in the Service of ideology. 

In one sense, then, this study aims to fill in that huge gap for the benefit 
of all who are interested. The classical tradition was never lost in Byzantium, 
which is why it could not be rediscovered. There were periodic reviváis, but 
there could be no Byzantine Renaissance, at least not in the western sense. 
In another sense, this study aims to correct an injustice. Byzantium has so 
far been represented through modern and western ideologies. That will here 
be reversed: cultural aspects and practices that are taken as definitively 
western will here be presented as basically Byzantine. 

The first part of this book aims to define the cultural space occupied by 
Hellenism within the constitutive elements of Byzantine civilization. 
Specificaliy, the first chapter surveys the Hellenic iegacies that the 
Byzantines inherited from antiquity, with attention to ideáis and original 
social contexts. The emphasis is on notions of Hellenism embedded in 
canonical texts. Commentary and in-depth analysis have been kept to a 
mínimum here, as this ground has been covered by others. The second and 
third chapters define the increasingly limited cultural space occupied by 
notions of Hellenism in relation especially to the Román and Christian 
components of Byzantine identity. It is only against that background that 
we can understand the Hellenic “reviváis” that occurred later, starting 
in the eleventh century, which were, in turn, phiiosophical, iiterary, and 
protonational. Specificaliy, the second chapter takes a new and cióse look at 
the Román identity of Byzantium, which has amazingly been bypassed in 
the scholarship. Why did the Byzantines, the majority of whose ancestors 


^ One should compare here the Arabic reception of Greek thought, which is only now receiving serious 
and sympathetic attention in scholarship written for general audiences; see Gutas (1998), who, 
however, is hostile to Byzantium. 
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had been Greek, cali and firmly believe themselves to be Romans? A new 
thesis will be advocated: Byzantium was not “a universal, Christian, multi- 
ethnic empire,” as all think today, but a nation-state like most modern 
nation-states, in this case the nation-state of the Romans. The ancient 
Greeks, along with many other peoples and cultures, were assimilated to it 
and kept its identity, in various forms, for almost two thousand years. 

The third chapter will examine the tensions between Ghristianity and 
the dominant Hellenic culture of late antiquity (in ca. AD 100-400). The 
identification of Rellenes and pagans was less accidental than it might 
seem at first: the Fathers of the Ghurch knew that classical culture was 
contaminated not only by the gods and theology of the Greeks but also by 
their “worldly” valúes. It will be argued here that they never satisfactorily 
resolved those tensions which, moreover, were not primarily theological (as 
is usually assumed) but ethical. 

The reviváis of Hellenism in the middle period will be the subject of the 
second part of the book, a narrative of intellectual and cultural history that 
explores the gradual transformations of Byzantine identity that took place 
after the eleventh century, with emphasis on the role played in them by the 
reception of the classical tradición. The rise of independent philosophical 
thought and the aggression of the western (Latin) “Romans” challenged the 
Ghristian faith and the Román identity of the empire. For some, philo¬ 
sophical Hellenism spurred the displacement of tradicional Orthodoxy, in 
both metaphysics and ethics (Ghapter 4); for others, classicizing perform¬ 
ance (understood broadly) was energized as a cultural and existential ideal 
that pushed against the boundaries of its former confinement (Ghapter 5); 
while in the thirteenth century Hellenism acquired the weight of nacional 
discourse and complemented the rhetoric of New Rome (Ghapter 6). 
Throughout this period, the advancement of learning made high culture 
{paideid) a prominent pursuit for many, including emperors, bishops, 
scholars, philosophers, and high officials. The classical Greek legacy con¬ 
verted many to a cultural visión of Hellenism through the intense personal 
involvement and even enthusiasm it has always been able to generate. 
Through their cultivación of Attic Greek, Byzantine Hellenists had closer 
access and a greater stylistic affmity to the classics than has been possible 
ever since. 

The two pares of the book are, therefore, separated by what appears to be 
a quite substancial gap, which stretches from the end of late antiquity to the 
mid-eleventh century. Hellenism was a burning question in late antiquity 
and became a preoccupation after the eleventh century. But between 
AD 400 and 1050 there was little interese in Greek identity, despite the 
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flourishing of scholarship and classicism in the years 400-640 and their 
revival after the late eighth century. On the question of what it could mean 
to be Greek in a more personal or collective sense, thinkers of the later 
period had to rediscover what had lain dormant in their texts and come to 
terms with it anew. As they picked up where late antiquity had left off, the 
two parts of the book are joined in a kind of counterpoint. The inter¬ 
mediare period is surveyed in a brief Interlude. 

“Hellenism” is, of course, a huge and, in its totality, an unmanageable 
historical category. Depending on how we define it - linguistically, ethni- 
cally, nationally, culturally, or whether in terms of manuscripts, ideas, and 
identities - it encompasses such a vast body of evidence that no book will 
ever do it justice. Preliminary studies of its history in Byzantium lump 
together speech, paideia, rhetoric, philosophy, art, and heresy.' 

Some methodological comments are therefore in order. This book is a 
study of Hellenic identity and will examine what it meant to be Greek at 
different times in Byzantium and why and how those ideas and their social 
context changed. It focuses on identity as discursively constructed and 
therefore on writers and intellectuals, who were admittedly a minority 
among the Byzantines, though an effort will also be made to determine the 
social scope of these ideas, especially in the thirteenth century. Studies of 
this specific problem to date consist of arricies in which detailed theoretical 
analysis and the cióse reading of texts have not been feasible, as well as one 
dated, short, and inaccessible Germán dissertation that sweeps through the 
centuries.** 

For reasons that will become clear, befóte the thirteenth century 
Hellenic identity in Byzantium was largely derived from one’s stance 
toward the classical tradition, whose many aspects were not always harmo- 
nious, for example poetic, philosophical, or rhetorical. These, in turn, 
could be valorized and integrated into social and literary life in different 
and even contradictory ways. This explains the subtitle of this book, in 
which the conjunction “and” should be understood as limiting the second 
term: the reception of the classical tradition is studied only to the degree 
that it was implicated in the transformations of Hellenic identity. My aim 
has not been to compile catalogues of manuscripts, commentaries, lexika, 
or necessarily to determine who read what and how, or evalúate Byzantine 


^ E.g., Garzya (1985). 

^ Lechner (1954), limited to historical and patristic sources; cf. Jüthner (1923), a solid summary of the 
ancient evidence; more recently Garzya (1985) and (1992); Magdalino (1991a); Gounaridis (1996); 
Koder (2003); Dagron (2005b), all brief arricies. 
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classical scholarship, though these were the basic modes and instruments of 
the reception of the classical tradition in Byzantium.^ 

Other topics of historical inquiry are more rigorously excluded by my 
focus. The reader will not find here an objective history of the “Greek- 
speakers,” which would have to cope with many more “Hellenisms” than 
are studied here (e.g., the demography and languages of medieval Southern 
Italy and Asia Minor after the Turkish inroads)d° Ñor will I discuss here 
the fascinating question of how Byzantines interpreted and reused the 
physical monuments of ancient Greece. This is the subject of a comple- 
mentary and forthcoming book on The Christian Parthenon: Classicism and 
Pilgrimage in Byzantine Athens (to appear in 2008), where I demónstrate 
how those monuments claimed a prominent place in the landscape and 
local identities of Byzantium, albeit a place that is not always discursively 
defined in our sources. 

Therefore, for all that it testifies to the vitality of the Hellenic tradition, 
this book is not concerned primarily with the question of Greek continuity, 
which involves diverse areas of research such as linguistics, settlement 
patterns, and folklore. These are valuable fields of study, but land demar- 
cations, grammar, patterns of myth and metaphor in folklore, and customs 
such as bull sacrifices and ritual laments that have survived from antiquity 
to the present, were not understood by the Byzantines to be essentially 
Hellenic. Even animal sacrifices could be rededicated to saints and thereby 
take on an anti-pagan significance, which in the mind of some Byzantines 
would have made them anti-Hellenic by definition. We must “differentiate 
between ancient evidence of certain social and textual practices and ancient 
evidence that explicitly attests those practices as constitutive or expressive of 
a collective identity.”“ In other words, continuity of practico - which 
sepárate research leads me to believe was in fact considerable - is not the 
same as continuity of identity. Still, the history presented here, much of it for 
the first time, and the conclusions drawn from it, will surely be of interest to 
those who do study the more general questions of Greek continuity. 

Many studies give the impression that Hellenism is an immutable entity 
that must be discovered behind the changing appearances of history, a 


^ Wilson (1983); Lemerle (1986); and Lauxtermann (2003), ch. 3, for poetry. 

Cf. the titles of Vryonis (1971) and Martin (2005). 

“ McCoskey (2003) 98. Myth and metaphor: Alexiou (2002), also revisiting her study of the ritual 
lament. Folklore — both the discipline and its subject — was not recruited into the construction of 
Greek identity prior to the nineteenth century: ibid. 33; Herzfeld (1986); Skopetea (1988) 173, 
194—196. Sacrifices: Kaldellis (2002) 179—181. For similar survivals, see Constantelos (1998) ch.3. 
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quasi-metaphysical assumption that has affected a variety of fields. For 
example, in the past historians tried to ascertain whether certain theolo- 
gical posidons were more “Hellenic” in their “essence,” say, whether the 
Iconophiles were more Hellenic compared to the “oriental” Iconoclasts, 
and so on. Such readings, now largely discredited, have had a long career 
but there now seems to be little prospect for their reviva!. They have no 
basis in the sources. This is a more delicate issue when it comes to the 
arguments advanced by modern Greek nationalism, which have not always 
respected the theoretical distinctions among biológica! continuity, cultural 
profiles, and national identity. Some Greek scholars cite later Byzantine 
claims of Hellenic identity as proof of the empire’s underlying Hellenic 
“essence” throughout its history.'^ This methodology should be resisted, 
for those claims were the products of specific historical circumstances and 
need to be examined on their own terms; they presuppose the develop- 
ments that are studied in this book. It is not our job (or right) as historians 
to tell our subjects whether they “really were” Greeks, but to understand 
what they may have meant by it when they said it and, if possible, why they 
said it. Besides, many Greek intellectuals and historians are now less 
interested in ethnic continuity, however strong the arguments in its favor 
may appear to be, than in the diverse historical forms of their national 
culture; and national pride has more to gain anyway from recognizing the 
adaptability of the Greek tradition and the power of its canonical literature 
to seduce even the most unreceptive of cultures. 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible in this book to trace the history 
of Byzantine Hellenism all the way to the end of the empire’s existence. 
Three main movements have been identified: Hellenism as philosophy in 
the eleventh century; as elite culture {paideid) and rhetorical performance 
in the twelfth; and as protonationalism in the thirteenth. The effort to 
describe these developments, along with the conflicts and transformations 
of late antiquity, has resulted in a long monograph already, and even there 
coverage has been too dense in places. Much remains to be done. Most of 
the authors discussed in the second part of this study have not been 
translated and so have not generated much secondary bibliography. There 
is often none to cite at all. Along with the limitations of my own expertise, 
these are some reasons why 1261 was chosen as a terminal date, though many 
exciting chapters in the history of Byzantine Hellenism occurred afterwards. 
In particular, two major figures stand at either end of that later period, 
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Theodoros Metochites and Georgios Gemistos “Plethon,” who require 
sepárate monographs. I have no claim on them. 

By the late thirteenth century the labels and reception of Hellenism had 
experienced such transformations (and ironies) as to make the period 
covered hete conceptually satisfying. The Hellenic nationalism of the 
emperor Theodoros II Laskaris (d. 1258), with which I conclude, stands 
philosophically between the anti-barbarian Hellenism of the Persian Wats 
described by Herodotos and the Romanticism of the Greek Revolution. 



PART I 


Greeks, Romans, and Christians 
in late antiquity 



CHAPTERI 


“We too are Greeks!”: the legacies of Hellenism 


People speaking the language we cali Greek have lived continually in the 
Aegean región since at least 1600 BC, and possibly earlier. Greek is, 
moreover, one of the most conservative and enduring languages in history. 
Among those still spoken it has probably changed the least in the past three 
and a half thousand years, by any indicator. This is an astonishing feat of 
continuity and provides an obvious and fair point of national pride. But 
historiaos should be cautious of arguments for national continuity whose 
main foundation is language. Granted, there have been Greek-speakers in 
the mainland since the age of the Mycenaean palaces, but they have not 
always regarded themselves as Greeks - as Rellenes. On the basis of Hittite 
evidence and Homer, it now seems certain that the Mycenaeans called 
themselves Achaians, a term arising from historical circumstances and 
encoding valúes that we cannot now recover. The ethnonym Rellenes did 
not emerge until much later, roughly at the time of Homer in the eighth 
century BC, as even ancient historians such as Thucydides realized. Greek 
identity is a historical and social construct: it aróse at a particular moment 
in history in accordance with a particular set of social and ideological 
coordinates; it then changed and evolved, as all human things do; and 
then went into abeyance for about a thousand years, the period that will be 
covered in this study.' 

The fact that Hellenic identity was in fact reconstituted in modern 
times - roughly two centuries ago, and very successfully at that — complicates 
inquirios into its historical evolution. Interest in the history of Hellenism 
among historians today is usually inspired by a fascination with classical 
culture or a concern with the national identity of modern Greece, which is 
usually a personal concern. As it happens, however, only in those two 
relatively brief periods - namely before the international diffusion of 
Greek culture in the fourth century BC and then after the foundation of 


^ Achaians: Latacz (2004); Rellenes: Hall (2002). 
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the modern Greek State in the 1830S - do we find what may be called a 
national Greek consciousness, namely the belief that being Greek entails 
sharing a common language, religión, way of Ufe, and ethnic descent. 
Despite huge differences in historical context, these two views, ancient 
and modern, are certainly more similar to each other than to the permu- 
tations of Hellenism that prevailed in the intervening period. The result is 
a degree of interference, as students and exponents of “classical” and 
“modern” Greece echo each other, for instance by taking their bearings 
from that very polarity. This has in turn given rise to a misleading picture 
of continuity, especially among historiaos who know little of Byzantium. 
National Hellenism is valorized and extended backwards and forwards to 
inelude that long, unknown, and unliked period (which happens to make 
up the single largest block of Greek historical time). However, as we will 
see, in the 2,000 years that separated the Revolution of 1821 from Alexander 
the Great, very different versions of Hellenism emerged and took hold. 

The present chapter summarizes how notions of Hellenic identity 
evolved between classical times and the cultural movement of the Second 
Sophistic. Its aim is twofold: first, to present the variety of ideas, images, 
symbols, and associations of Hellenism to which the Byzantines were 
exposed in the literary tradition that they inherited from antiquity. Many 
of the texts discussed below were known to Byzantine scholars and con- 
tributed to the revival of Hellenism that began in the eleventh century, 
though not all ancient constructions were recycled in the Ghristian empire. 
We will present the full tange of options from which the scholars of 
Byzantium selected and modified what best served their needs. Second, 
by sketching the evolution of Hellenism in antiquity, this survey will offer a 
diachronic context against which the Byzantine revival itself can best be 
appreciated by those interested in the broader history of the topic, includ- 
ing both its impressive continuities and its surprising ruptores. Emphasis, 
then, will be placed on how Hellenic identity was constructed and decon- 
structed in texts that later carne to constitute the Hellenic legacy of 
Byzantium. Attention will also be given to the particular historical circum- 
stances that propelled the ongoing debate in antiquity. 

CLASSICAL GREECE 

A broad sense of a common Hellenic identity had developed among the 
Greek-speaking city-states and loosely federated tribal nations of the 
Aegean región even before they found themselves in the path of Persian 
imperialism. Though they did not provide a common ethnonym, the epic 
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poems of Homer offered a framework for cultural convergence - which we 
cali Panhellenism - that was based on language, religión, shared tales, and 
an aristocratic competitive ethos. Myths and heroic genealogies could then 
supply the putative link of common descent, and common institutions in 
neutral locations, especially the oracle of Delphi and the gantes at Olympia, 
focalized the sharing of religión and culture. But it was really the threat of 
Persian conquest in 480 BC that forced some of the warring cities and 
kingdoms to develop a stronger and active sense of Hellenic unity. The 
need for it was made all the more urgent by the dramatic failure of the 
Greeks to unite against the invader. With the fate of Greece in the balance, 
the Spartans sent envoys to the Athenians to dissuade them against the pro- 
Persian counsel of Alexandros I of Makedonia. The Athenians’ response, 
recorded by Herodotos, contains a famous and virtually unique definition 
of Hellenism as an ethnic and national identity: “There is our common 
Greekness (tó ‘EAAr|viKÓv): we are one in blood and one in language; those 
shrines of the gods belong to us all in common, and the sacrifices in 
common, and then there are our customs, bred of a common upbringing. 
It would be indecent for the Athenians to prove traitors to all these” 

(8.144.2) . Though the words were no doubt rhetorical and the context 
diplomatic, the Athenians thereby acknowledged a patriotic duty to the 
rest of Greece. And a number of cities later presented the defeat of Xerxes as 
a victory for all the Greeks.^ 

It was belief in blood-Iinks that made Hellenism an ethnic identifica- 
don, even if the Greeks had no word that corresponded exactly with our 
(very recent) neologism “ethnicity.” Ethnos itself was too ambiguous, given 
that it could refer to any kind of group with a common identity, including 
the citizens of a polis or the members of the female sex. When used in 
connection with populations larger than a polis that were believed to have a 
common descent, for example (and in ascending order of inclusiveness) 
Thessalians, Aiolians, or Hellenes, the basis of ethnos was genos and synge- 
neia (birth and kinship).^ Herodotos does sometimos cali the Greeks 
collectively a genos (1.143.2), yet, in contrast to the rhetoric of modern 
nationalism, “blood” is rarely invoked in our texts. It was remembered in 
crisis and diplomacy, if not always successfully. Desperately seeking sup- 
port for the lonian revolt against Persia, Aristagoras of Miletos reminded 
the Spartan king Kleomenes in 499 BG that the lonians are “of your blood” 

(5.49.2) . In any case, such claims could only be established through heroic 


^ Hall (2002) 182—183; for Homer and Panhellenism, Nagy (1990) chs. 2—3. 

^ Jones (1996); Hall (1997) 34—40; for ethnos as a polis grown huge, Aristotle, Politics 7.4 (i326b3—5). 
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genealogies, which were very malleable. Xerxes himself appealed to the 
citizens of Argos as distan: relativas, citing their connection through the 
hero Perseus. This could be seen as a mere diplomatic overture, but 
genealogy had its place. As only Greeks defined by descent were allowed 
to compete at Olympia, the games became a functional definition of who 
was and who was not Greek at any time. When Alexandros I of Makedonia, 
known by the disarmingly ambiguous ñame “Philhellene,” wished to 
compete, he was required to prove his ethnicity, which he did by showing, 
to the organizers’ satisfaction, that his royal ancestors had come from 
Argos. But in this case the “proof ’ probably applied only to the king, not 
his subjects."^ Other functional standards existed in Greece and abroad, for 
example membership in the Hellenion, a common temple for Greeks 
established in 570 BG in the trading post of Naukratis in Egypt. 

Hellenic syngeneia was mostly established through myth. The epony- 
mous founders of cities, royal lines, and nations {ethné), were integrated 
into a single (though constantly evolving) genealogy that began with 
Hellen, the son of Deukalion (the hero who survived the flood). A con¬ 
sensos has now emerged among historians that these heroic genealogies 
represented not dim memories of the Bronze Age and the migrations that 
followed it but attempts by historical Greeks to exploit the past by fashion- 
ing heroic connections to serve them now and in the future.^ Blood was 
therefore less importan: in times of peace than the symbolic relationships 
established in legend and varied to suit circumstance. In the Archaic age, 
genealogical grafting had served more the desire of ruling clans to be heroized 
than of whole peoples to be Hellenized, but in later periods the heroes were 
believed to have sired whole nations. Genealogy also had a “scientific” 
function, as it enabled the Greeks to make sense of foreign peoples, 
regardless of whether the latter even knew their Greek heroic ancestors, 
e.g., the Persians who were supposedly descended from Perseus.^ 

Recent scholarship has rightly viewed Hellenic identity as a constantly 
evolving historical construct, reinforced by discourses that served the needs 
and ambitions of the moment. Yet this does not mean that it did not reflect 
very real cultural commonalities. Almost any, say, Theban who traveled 
abroad would quickly realize that he had far more in common in terms of 
language, worship, politics, and culture with the Athenian he killed in last 


Xerxes: Herodotos 7.150.2; Alexandros: 5.22; cf. 8.137—139. Olympia and Panhellenism: Renfrew 
(1988) 23; loakimidou (2000) 75—80. Makedonians: Stoppie (2003), citing previous bibliography. 

^ Hall (1997); (2002); Mcinerney (1999); and Malkin (2001); cf. Braund (1994) ch. i, for myth in early 
Georgian—Greek relations. 

^ Malkin (1998) 19,135—136, 154,170, and passim. 
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year’s border skirmish than with any Phoenician or Egypdan. Yet the 
contours of Panhellenism hardly worried the average Greek most of the 
time. Other overlapping and competing identities - civic, gender, class, 
religious, tribal, mercantile, and philosophical - were usually more press- 
ing. History and personality decided which of these roles was operational at 
any moment. But we need not linger on them here, for they had disap- 
peared by Byzantine times, when the need to define Hellenism in relation 
to Christianity and the Román order suppressed the internal complexity of 
ancient Greek society and gave its cultural monuments a compelling (if to 
US historically spurious) homogeneity. What remained was mostly the 
texts, their constructions and deconstructions. Besides, even in classical 
times the imagined coherence of the Hellenic people was not shaken by the 
existence of subordinare ethnic groupings, such as Dorians or lonians, or 
by the fact that the cities were often at war against each other. 

The challenge to ethnic Panhellenism was issued instead by those who 
recognized that blood was as fictitious as the myths that proved it and that 
only custom and law were in the end paramount. Herodotos, after all, 
mentions blood not in his own voice but in speeches that he ascribes to 
others. It has been suggested that in his account of the famous response of 
the Athenians to the Spartans, he ranked the components of Hellenism in 
what he took to be an order of increasing importance: blood, language, 
religión, and custom.^ Herodotos elsewhere claims (albeit in a confusing 
passage) that the residents of Artica were originally Pelasgians who spoke a 
barbarian language but later “became one with the Greeks” when they 
learned Greek (1.56-58). This drives a wedge between the Athenians’ 
mythistory of autochthony and their claim to represent the pinnacle of 
Hellenic culture and to be blood-relatives of other Greeks.^ Herodotos 
could separare the historical question of origins from the political acts by 
which cities established a social consensos around valorized cultural arti- 
facts and myths and thereby created ethnic identities. That consensos, he 
knew, was malleable and changed in response to new challenges. He also 
suspected that the term “barbarian” basically encoded alterity as such and 
was culturally relative: the Egyptians, he says, likewise called barbarians 
those who do not speak Egypdan (2.158.5). 


^ Hall (2002) 190-194. 

* Thomas (2000) 117—122; (2001) 222—225. Herodotos’ position on the Pelasgian question is compli- 
cated by what he says in 2.51, 6.137—139, and 8.44. Fot his view that lonian ethnic identity was 
malleable, see Mclnerney (1999) 31—33, 159; (2001) 57—59. For Eurípides’ deconstruction of the 
Greek—barbarian polarity, see Sai'd (2002). 
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The same deconstructive insight shapes the brilliant argument that 
Thucydides presents in the introduction of his History (1.2-18). The 
original inhabitants of Greece, he argües, were Pelasgian, and the coming 
of Hellen and his sons did not result in a common Hellenic identity. 
Thucydides famously notes that even Homer, who lived long after the 
Trojan War, did not cali the enemies of Troy “Greeks.” The poet seems to 
have been unaware of the división of mankind into Greeks and barbarians 
(1.3).^ The Greeks, therefore, were once no different from barbarians and 
only gradually developed their distinctively Greek cultural characteristics. 
Thus, those who developed less in this direction offer glimpses into what 
Greeks used to be in the distant past, namely barbarians (1.5-6; cf 2.68.2: 
the Amphilochian Argives learned Greek — f)AAr|vía6T]aav — from the 
Ambrakiots).™ Needless to say, Thucydides despised patriotic myths, even 
those of his own city (1.20). This fact has generally been forgotten in the 
recent attack on the Greek “canon” as encoding hegemonic ideologies: most 
Greek authors — especially poets, historians, and philosophers - critique 
and even refute rather than promote the ideologies that structured their 
societies, including notions of Hellenic identity. 

Isokrates, a key author in the Byzantine curriculum, was therefore being 
more eloquent than original when he declared famously in his Panegyrikos 
(ca. 380 BC) that Athens has “so outdistanced the rest of mankind in 
thought and speech that its students have become the teachers of everyone 
else; Athens has made it so that the ñame of the Greeks designares not a race 
(genos) but a mindset, and those are cabed Greeks who share in our culture 
rather than our common stock (physis)” (50). This claim, which seems to 
advócate an inclusive and non-racial Hellenic identity, has often been 
taken as a prescient formulation of what was about to occur in the wake 
of Alexander’s conquests. But in fact its author was no true Champion of 
universal Hellenism. Isokrates was advocating a Panhellenic expedition 
against “the barbarían” that would solve the domestic problems of Greece, 
such as the excess of unemployed mercenarios, an idea that he admitted was 
a rhetorical cliché (15). Greeks owed it to themselves to become rich on 
barbarían backs (173-174). Isokrates had little interest in spreading Greek 
culture to all-out barbarians; what he was aiming at in formulating this 
famous definition was for other Greeks to recognize the supremacy of 
Athenian culture and specifically of his own school, which he was constantly 


^ Thucydides forgot that the poet called the Karians “barbarian in speech” {Iliad 2.867) or else his text 
did not inelude the line: see Strabon 14.2.28 (and below). 

See Malkin (1998) 144—145 for this passage. 
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advertising. To be a true Greek, one had to study with Isokrates.” It is in 
the orators, then, more than in any other place, that we find ideologies 
being prometed at Athens. 

Beyond Isokrates, the “cultural” defmition ofHellenism, in fact thevery 
notion of “the” barbarian, seem to have been of Athenian design. It was 
Athens that defmed itself as the antithesis of this newly imagined barbar- 
ism, whether prompted by the memory of Marathón and Salamis or by a 
civic ideology that relied heavily on the contrast between a supposedly 
autochthonous citizen body and slaves who were of mostly barbarian 
origin. Yet Athens was so large a city that Herodotos called the inhabitants 
of Attica an ethnos unto themselves (1.57.3). Their policy of granting 
citizenship liberally to thousands, including Samians, Plataians, and the 
children of resident foreigners, led the Athenians to found their unity more 
on culture than on their myth of a common descent, which few, perhaps, 
took to be more than a Symbol.'^ At the same time, Athens also felt the need 
to justify its exploitative hegemony over other Greeks. To a degree, then, 
the unity of “Helias” in the classical age was a mirror fashioned by Athens 
to reflect its own imperial glory: Greece was invented and projected 
precisely so that Athens could be its Capital, its Savior, and its School. 
By comparison even other Greeks, such as the Spartans, were implicitly 
barbarie, for “the barbarian” was, after all, only the inversión of Athenian 
ideáis.'^ And the centrality of the Athenians in the canon of classical 
literature - indeed, the fact that Athenians created that canon and set its 
language - ensured that this image of Athens and the barbarian was fixed 
before the eyes of posterity. One of the most influential speeches studied in 
Byzantium was the Panathenaic Oration of the second-century AD orator 
Ailios Aristeides. Its main thesis, following Isokrates, was that all Greeks 
owed their character and achievements to Athens.'"^ It is slightly surreal to 
imagine how different the Greek legacy would have been had the texts of. 


“ Cf. Isokrates, Philippos io6—io8; see Bloom (1995) in general. For Isokrates’ intentions and complex 
view of Hellenism and barbarism, see Usher (1993); Flower (2000) 124; Saíd (2001) 276-286; in 
Byzantium, Voliotis (1988) pt. 2. The cliché of Greeks uniting against barbarians can also be found in 
Plato’s quasi-parodic Menexenos 239a—243c. 

Cohén (2000). 

Athens and Greece: Perikles in Thucydides 2.41.1; Isokrates, Panegyrikos 78—81; Antidosis 295—296, 
299; Hippias in Plato, Protagoras 337d—e; “Thucydides” in the Greek Anthology 7.45: “Athens, the 
Greece of Greece.” See Most (1997); Hall (2002) 8,186—187. Sparta: Too (1995) 147; Thomas (2001) 
218. Athens and “the” barbarian: Coleman (1997) 189,192—193,196. According to Herodotos 9.11, the 
Spartans differentiated between foreign Greeks and barbarians. 

Ailios Aristeides, Or. i. For Athens in Aristeides, see Saíd (2001) 293—294; in Byzantium, Hunger 
(1978) V. I, 75. 
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say, Lesbos survived rather than those of Athens, with Alkaios and Sappho 
instead of Aischylos and Sophokles, and Hellanikos instead ofThucydides. 

Civic patriodsm was, in the end, more important than Hellenism, which 
explains why Panhellenism was never translated into political reality, 
though such a reality was perfectly conceivable. Aristotle showed how 
cióse the Greeks were to imagining themselves as a politically unified 
nation when he said that they could rule the world if only they had a single 
state/^ Beyond even that degree of intra-Hellenic universality, philosophy 
had proven that the distinction between Greeks and barbarians was also 
culturally constructed. Herodotos knew from the Sophists that Hellenism, 
by whatever defmition, was a function of custom {nomos), not nature 
{physis). Antiphon had explicitly taught that “we are all by nature alike 
fully made to be either barbarians or Rellenes. 

Plato took philosophy itself to the point where it transcended 
Hellenism. Ironically, he has been accused of chauvinism by making 
Sokrates argüe in the Repuhlic that the Greeks are kin and should treat 
each other and the barbarians accordingly (469b-47ib) — yet another 
expression of the latent national idea. But it is missed that this is only 
one step in the gradual process by which Sokrates educates Glaukon away 
from his initial Athenocentric bias. Later in the dialogue he suggests that 
the conjunction of philosophy and political power proposed in the Repuhlic 
may have already occurred “in some barbarían place, far outside our fleld of 
visión” (499c). And when, in the Phaedo, Sokrates addresses the question of 
the survival of philosophy after his death, he suggests to his companions 
that they seek a guide wherever they may fmd him; “Greece is a spacious 
land and there are many virtuous men in it, but many too are the races of 
the barbarians that you must search through” (78a). True philosophy knew 
neither ethnic ñor even narrowly cultural boundaries. Much later, during 
the reign of Hadrian, a notable of the Lykian town of Oinoanda named 
Diogenes had a stoa built with a massive inscription 80 meters long on it 
that laid out the tenets of the philosophy of Epikouros. Diogenes addressed 
his message to “all Greeks and barbarians,” noting that “all people have 
a single fatherland, the entire earth, and a single home, the cosmos.”'^ It 
does not matter here exactly what Diogenes meant by a Greek; what is 


Aristotle, Politics 7.7 (i327b30—33). For Panhellenism in the fourth centuiy, see Flower (2000) esp. 
98, 105, citing previous bibliography. Cf. Poseidippos fr. 28. 

Text, translation, and discussion in Thomas (2000) 131—132. 

Gordon (1996) 29—33. Cf. Demokritos fr. 247; Euripides fr. 777 and 1047; Sokrates in Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputation 5.37; Plutarch, On Exile 7 {Moralia 6oof-6oia); Arrianos, The Discourses of 
Epiktetos 1.9.1; also Dion Chrysostomos, Or. 13.32 {In Athens)\ Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 6.44. 
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important is that his aim was to transcend that distinction. The temptation 
to Overeóme the polarity of Greeks and barbarians was one that Greek 
philosophy flirted with down to late antiquity, often with mixed results, as 
we will see when we turn to the Neoplatonists. 

THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

Diogenes the Epicurean compels our attention. What draws it is less the 
content of his manifestó than the fact that it was inscribed for all to see in 
the highlands of Lykia. What made it possible for Lykia to produce a man 
such as he? Gompare the epigrammatist Meleagros (ca. too BG), who was 
raised in Tyre and retired to Kos, but had been born in Gadara, “an Attic 
land, but among the Assyrians .. . If I am a Syrian, what wonder is there in 
that? It is only one worid that we inhabit, stranger: the world.”^* Though he 
wrote excellent Greek verse, he seems to have known Aramaic and 
Phoenician as well, or at least boasted that he could greet people in foreign 
languages (as would later the Byzantine poet loannes Tzetzes, perhaps 
imitating Meleagros). 

To account for such men in places that would have been regarded as 
irredeemably barbarie in the fifth century BG, we must turn to the diffusion 
abroad of Greek culture and power. Befo re the reign of Alexander this was 
baianced out by the importation of foreign cultural elements into Greece, 
but export and colonization greatly expanded in scope after the foundation 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms and continued apace under Román rule. There 
is no need to discuss here the details of a process that produced thousands 
and perhaps millions of new “Greeks” as it extinguished dozens of local 
identities around the Mediterranean. The general contours of this history 
are known, though regional diversity complicares matters and the mecha- 
nisms of cultural negotiation and fusión on the ground elude us. Stiil, by 
the later empire, people who would have been considered barbarians in the 
time of Perikles had exchanged their native languages for Greek and had 
taken on a thoroughly Greek cultural profile. Their societies adapted to the 
institutions of the city-state. Public art and architecture followed Greek 
norms. The council hall, gymnasium, temple, and stoa became the focal 
points of public life along with the culturally determinative activities that 
took place in them.'^ Local gods and legends of national origin were 


Greek Anthology 7.417—419; cf. 4.1. See Hengel (1974) v. I, 84—85; Millar (1987a) 130; and Geiger 
(2002) 233—234 for language and identity in his poems. 

Surveys in A. H. M. Jones (1940) and (1971). 
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“translated” into their Greek equivalents or grafted direcdy onto the Greek 
genealogy. The citizens of Tyre and other Phoenician cides were allowed to 
compete in the Olympic games. Local histories were often forgotten, except 
by a few erudite scholar-priests, and even they disappeared during the 
empire, even in Egypt. Above all, the education of the elite consisted of 
Greek paideia: Homer, rhetoric, and philosophy sublimated the cultural 
homogeneity of the Hellenistic and later of the eastern Román world.“ 
We will leave fot later certain conceptual problems regarding the nature 
and extent of Hellenization to outline first the mechanisms of this gradual 
but unmistakable transformation. Golonies and royal foundations trans- 
planted thousands of Greeks to Asia Minor and the Near East. In sufifi- 
cient numbers and density these alone could stimulate crucial changes 
in neighboring barbarian societies. Writing about the indigenous inhab- 
itants of his native Sicily, the historian Diodoros noted that “on account 
of the multitude of Greeks who sailed there, the natives both learned their 
speech and, being acculturated in their way of life, in the end changed their 
barbarian speech and even their ñame, being called Sikeliotai,” i.e., Sicilian 
Greeks (5.6.5). The fact that this happened at all is more important for our 
purposes than whether they were “active” or “passive” agents in their own 
Hellenization.^' No matter how the words are parsed, we are clearly dealing 
with cultures that failed to maintain their identity in the face of powerful 
and more seductive Hellenic models. We should also note that in Sicily this 
occurred even though the land was not unified politically ñor governed by 
a Greek court. In regions that by contrast were under Greek power, many 
native communities converted out of self-interest. By learning Greek and 
presenting a Greek cultural profile they could communicate more effec- 
tively with the bureaucracies in the new centers of power like Alexandria 
and Antioch, prove their loyalty to the kings, and even join the ranks of the 
elite themselves. It was only a matter of time befóte this persona, assumed 
at first for purposes of exchange and advancement, was internalized. For 
their part, the kings and their ofEcers favored those who respected Greek 
cultural codes, and the favor of the kings was coveted. In the lands that would 
later form the core of the Byzantine empire, people such as Phrygians, 
Kappadokians, and Thrakians, had formerly derived whatever coherence 
they had from their native dynasties. When these were overthrown, their 
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languages replaced or complemented by Greek, and their communal cults 
Hellenized, there was not much left to differentiate them from each other or 
even from the new Greek colonies, their neighbors. 

Summaries inevitably simplify. The process described above occurred 
neither uniformly ñor immediately. But, again, we are not interested here 
in the multiplicity of overlapping and evolving identities that emerged in 
the vast new Greek kingdoms, whether ethnic, political, religious, or 
philosophical. They are the subject of a large and sophisticated scholarly 
bibliography. Rather, we must look at this world from the later viewpoint 
of Byzantium, which was its direct heir, and focus on the transformations 
of Hellenism that it promoted. The key development of the new world 
created by Alexander and his successors was that it was now possible and 
easy for both individuáis and entire communities to become Greek, often 
to the point of completely losing their native traditions. To be sure, the 
most ancient and the more primitive peoples of the Near East could absorb 
foreign culture without disrupting their sense of identity, which was, like 
that of the Greeks, complex in practice, diverse in origin, and greatly 
changed from centuries of Persian rule, as Plato had noted in the Latos 
(692e-693a). They too could do what the author of the Platonic Epinomis 
boasted: “whatever the Greeks receive from the barbarians, this they elevate to 
a higher perfection” (987d). The Karians, for instance, borrowed much from 
the Greeks in classical times and were extensively urbanized and Hellenized 
by their Hekatomnid rulers, but the latter, especially Maussollos, managed to 
create a bilingual dynastic culture that fused Greek, Persian, and Karian 
elements in a unique way.“ 

But it was not to last. The Hekatomnid dynasty passed into history 
along with the Persian empire, while Hellenization accelerated under 
Makedonian and Román rule.^^ For instance, there was nothing notably 
Karian about Euthydemos and Hybreas, described by Strabon as leading 
“citizens and orators” of Mylasa in the first century BG (14.2.24). Their 
social roles were thoroughly determined by the expectations of Greek 
paideia. Yet in Hekatomnid times Mylasa had been one of the chief non- 
Greek cides of Karia. In other regions, historians can sometimes track the 
gradual disappearance of non-Hellenic identities, especially when a con- 
tinuous body of evidence is available, such as in the papyri of Egypt. “The 
Thrakians of Egypt,” for example, “adopted Greek ñames, they used the 
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Greek language, the army made them familiar with the Greek way of life. 
They worshipped the same gods as the Greeks... In the end, there was no 
cultural feature left by which they could (or, for that matter, would) 
distinguish themselves from the Greeks. At that moment they vanished 
from history.”^"^ The antiquarian Pausanias would later mention the 
Hellenistic athlete Nikostratos from Kilikia, “who had nothing in common 
with the Kilikians except the ñame” (5.21.10). 

This new world called for a new terminology. The polarity of Greek and 
barbarian was adjusted to accommodate widespread cultural conversión. 
Strabon of Amaseia in Pontos, a geographer and historian of the age of 
Augustus and Tiberios, notes in his discussion of the term “barbarian” that 
“we,” i.e., presumably Greeks, “misused the word as though it were an 
ethnic label, setting up a distinction between Greeks and all others.” In his 
eyes it made little sense to lump everyone together just because they spoke 
“thickly or harshly.” He further suggests that Karians were called “barbar¬ 
ian in speech” by Homer {Iliad 2.867) not because their language was 
foreign but because they spoke Greek with a harsh accent. The Karians, he 
adds, were among the first to come into contact with Greeks “at a time 
when all the others had notyet seriously engaged with the Greeks ñor tried 
to live in a Greek way or learn our language” (14.2.28). 

So far so good. But what, then, did it mean to be Greek? In his polemic 
against Eratosthenes of Kyrene, Strabon notes that the third-century BG 
scholar rejected the división of mankind into Greeks and barbarians as well 
as the advice given to Alexander (presumably by Aristotle) to treat Greeks 
as friends and barbarians as enemies. Eratosthenes had reasoned that the 
proper división should be between good and bad people and that both 
could be found among both Greeks barbarians. But, Strabon countered 
somewhat speciously, what else does it mean to be Greek than to “have 
lawful and civil qualities and to be familiar with paideia and the art of 
speaking?” Alexander was therefore right to accept Aristotle’s advice 
because by definition barbarians are uncivilized and Greeks civilized.^’ 
Strabon thereby suggests that Eratosthenes was not really saying anything 
different from Alexander’s advisors but attacks him for thinking he was 
saying something different. We should not view this dispute as a quibble, 
saying with Voltaire that “Greeks were cunning people, and split hairs in 
four,”^'’ for the two views were ultimately quite different. Eratosthenes was 
not claiming that the two divisions, good and bad people on the one hand 
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and Greeks and barbarians on the other, produced extensionally identical 
groups, but rather that good and bad people are distributed among dififer- 
ent ethnic or cultural groups. Human worth is, in this schema, independent 
of specific cultural forms, and has to do with universal moral standards. For 
Strabon, however, only those who possess Greek paideia can be virtuous 
and so, conversely, no one immoral or uneducated can be a true Greek. 
Granted, Strabon’s definition does eliminare ethnicity as a formal factor, 
but what people, after all, were more likely to lack Greek paideia but those 
barbarians whom Alexander was advised to treat with hostility on ethnic 
and cultural grounds? In practice, then, Strabon’s “ethical” Hellenism 
verges cióse to the ethnic criteria rejected by Eratosthenes, in addition to 
having a strong class bias (reinscribed as a moral distinction), for paideia 
could not be acquired even by all ethnic Greeks. 

Hellenization - and its reverse - were discussed extensively in antiquity. 
The literary critic Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who moved in the same circles 
as Strabon, argued in bis antiquarian history that Rome was originally 
founded by Greeks but over time they mixed with barbarians who spoke 
other languages and practiced different customs and so eventually forgot 
their ancient manners. He then goes on to generalizo, noting that many “who 
Uve among barbarians quickly forget their Greekness (tó 'EAAr|viKÓv),” 
which consists, he notes, of the Greek language, customs, gods, and just 
laws, “those things, in other words, by which the nature of Greeks and 
barbarians is most differentiated.” The omission of “blood” from a list that 
otherwise seems closely modeled on the Athenian speech in Herodotos has 
been noted.^^ Just as barbarians can become Greeks, then, Greeks can 
become barbarians. Dionysios cites as additional proof the cides on the 
Black Sea. Regarding one of these, Borysthenes (Olbia), the Bithynian orator 
and philosopher Dion Ghrysostomos noted in ca. AD too that its citizens 
knew Homer by heart “even though they no longer speak Greek well on 
account of living among barbarians. As worries in other texts reveal, 
Hellenism may have been the dominant direction of cultural change, espe- 
cially after Alexander, but it was not irreversible.^^ This anxiety, as we will 
see, was similar to that felt by the Byzantine scholars who revived Hellenism 
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in the twelfth century. They had a strong sense of the fragility of their 
cultural accomplishments, being very conscious of the fact that they lived 
amid an ocean of barbarism, which included the majority of other 
Byzantines and the actual barbarians beyond the frontiers, which were 
often poorly defended. 

In antiquity, at least, Hellenizing the barbarians was often understood as 
the achievement of great statesmen. Long after the events in question, 
Plutarch Consolidated for posterity the legend of Alexander, the king who 
had “tamed” the barbarians and taught them the brotherhood of man by 
building Greek cities in their lands, teaching them Greek laws, customs, and 
religión, and by making them read Homer and recite tragedies. Plutarch 
compared Alexander to the philosopher Karneades, who “Hellenized” a man 
who was a Garthaginian by birth (KapxpSóviov tó yévos, éÁAriví^eiv 
éTroírioEv). Plutarch agreed with Strabon that the mark of tó ‘EÁAr|viKÓv 
was not Greek clothing but rather virtue, just as tó [ 3 ap( 3 apiKÓv was marked 
by vice. Recent discoveries have made Plutarch’s view of Hellenization seem 
less ridiculous, though it is certainly fantastic as an account of Alexander’s 
career and motivation.^° But the biographical habit was difficult to break. 
The fourth-century AD orator Libanios of Antioch ascribed the same role to 
king Seleukos, the founder of his beloved native city: it was he who had 
“Hellenized (ÉAApví^cov) the barbarians” in Mesopotamia. Libanios hoped 
that his friend the emperor Julián would do the same to the Persians, listing 
all the policies that modern scholars associate today with Hellenization.^' 

Likewise, the Jewish philosopher Philon of Alexandria praised Augustos 
“for increasing Greece by so many more Greeces” and “Hellenizing” 
(acpsAArivíaas) the barbarians.Philon is himself an interesting case of 
Hellenic hybridity. Though loyal to his faith and people, he did not know 
Hebrew and was as versed in Greek philosophy as in the Septuagint. A sign 
of his Hellenization was his inability to decide whether the world was 
divided into Jews and gentiles or into Greeks and barbarians, the latter 
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polarity being symptomatic of bis Greek paideia. He had mixed views 
regarding the Greeks, to whom he owed more than he was willing to admit: 
“our” law was for him the Torah but “our” language was Greek.^^ The 
Jewish historian Josephos noted in his Jetvish Antiquities that “when the 
Greeks rose to power they adorned all the nations with the ñames that 
seemed good to them and imposed on them orders of government, as 
though they were descended from them.” The Greeks thereby “Hellenized 
(£^£ÁAr|víaavT£s)” the ñames and regimes of other peoples. Josephos was 
not immune from this. Writing in Greek himself, he admitted that he too 
had “Hellenized” the ñames of people in his work “for the pleasure of my 
readers” (1.121, 128-129). We have here a good instance of Hellenization 
through market pressure, of how readers were active agents in the assim- 
ilation of writers. 

Beyond what hybrids like Philon and Josephos had to say about the 
cultural history of the Román world, the case of the J ews is especially relevant 
here. First, the Jewish community, held together (to whatever degree it was) 
by religious observance and the collective memory of a national history, was 
the only ancient people whose identity partially survived the Román empire, 
i.e., it survived both Hellenization and Romanization. Second, only among 
Jews do we find a rejection of Greek culture expressed ideologically, in texts 
rather than only in practice, which is owed to the textual and theological 
basis of the community’s coherence. Interestingly, the first Greeks who wrote 
about them labeled them a nation of philosophers (a view that would soon be 
revoked).^"*^ And fmally, the complex reception of Hellenism by these Jews 
prefigured the Ghristian debate over the valué of Greek culture. The pious 
Maccabean zealots who preferred martyrdom over what they called 
“Hellenism” were regarded as forerunners of the later Ghristian martyrs 
who also refused to submit to paganism, which the Ghurch likewise began 
to cali “Hellenism,” for reasons that we will examine closely. 

The Jewish experience was complicated by the diversity of conditions in 
which the community lived and the manifold streams of thought and 
political factions within it. At one extreme, many chose to assimilate 
fully to the dominant culture and ceased to be Jews; at the other, small 
groups of zealots continued the study of Hebrew and anxiously avoided the 
pollution of foreign customs. The majority lay in between. In the diaspora, 
most spoke Greek and conformed to the culture of their cities, deriving 
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their distinctiveness from religious practice, a selecüve adherence to the 
Law, and their memory of a shared history. Some even expressed pride in 
their traditions through Greek literary forms such as tragedies and epic 
poetry. Jewish superiority was here proved at the cost of playing by Greek 
rules, for instance by arguing that the glories of Hellenism were really Jewish 
in origin, thus basically accepting, if only tacitly, that Greek culture was the 
standard of worth. Philon is a good example of this: he was “essentially” 
both Greek and Jewish. Other Hellenistic Jewish writers had an entirely 
Greek paideia and their concepts for discussing history, religión, and ethics 
were derived less from the Septuagint than from Greek philosophy. A few 
went so far as to suggest that the Jewish God may have been equivalent to 
some of the chief deities of other religious traditions, e.g., the Greek Zeus.^^ 
These developments occurred also in Palestine, though the linguistic 
balance there tipped more in favor of Aramaic than Greek and the popu- 
lation included groups who opposed foreign customs and insisted on 
strict adherence to the Law (albeit selectively interpreted). Still, as early 
as the beginning of the third century Hekataios of Abdera could report that 
the Jews had changed many of their ancestral traditions through mingling 
with foreigners.^*" By 175 BG, high priests and notables in Jerusalem had 
perceived the attractions and advantages of Greek culture with sufficient 
clarity to initiate an ambitious reform of the city and cult in a push to end 
their nation’s self-imposed separation from the rest of the world. Jerusalem 
was to be a Greek polis, its youth given a Greek paideia in gymnasia. Key 
aspects of the Law, including circumcision, were abolished. These reforms 
seem to have enjoyed considerable support among the populace (as even 
the texts opposing them concede). Motives, of course, cannot be known 
with any degree of certainty, as our witnesses are hostile. Against a complex 
background of factional strife, ideological polarization, and military insta- 
bility, the reform led to a civil war in which the conflict between traditional 
Judaism and Hellenism played only a part. The Hellenizing faction bribed 
the Seleukid king, Antiochos IV, to intervene, but his heavy-handed 
involvement in the i6os — plundering the Temple and installing garrisons — 
roused conservative reaction. The Hellenizers reformed the Temple along 
Greek and Phoenician lines, equating its deity with Zeus or Baal. As is 
well known, the Maccabean revolt and ensuing civil war put a bloody end 
to this experiment and wrote its history from the victors’ viewpoint. 
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A summary of a history by a certain lason of Kyrene (which we know as 2 
Maccabees) denounces the “extreme of Hellenism (áKH'fi 'EAAr|via|JoO)” 
of the traitors; also their introduction of gentile practices (tó 'EAApviKá); 
and the attempt to “convert their own people to a Hellenic mentality (sTri 
TÓv 'EAApviKÓv xapaKTppa toOs ópocpúAous peTriye).”^^ This was the 
first time that these terms were given such a meaning, at least in our extant 
sources, reflecting the hard-liners’ insecurity in the face of a foreign culture 
that was both dominant and appealing. 

In the long run, the Maccabean revolt and conservative reaction saved 
the Jews from going the way of, say, the Phoenicians, but this was hardiy 
the end of Jewish Hellenism. The Hasmonean dynasty that ruied Judaea 
for the foliowing century basically adopted the modes of Hellenistic king- 
ship and lifestyie. Even the gymnasium was retained in Jerusalem, and one 
king, Aristoboulos, took on the epithet of “the Philhellene.”^^ This brought 
on new rounds of conservative opposition. King Herod (37—4 BC) was a 
thoroughly Hellenized and secular ruler, though he usuaily respected his 
subjects’ religious scruples. Hellenism was by then the common political 
and cultural language of the eastern Mediterranean, and no power could 
function that did not speak it. In the short term, then, the effect of the 
revolt was to create a defensivo hypersensitivity to certain aspects of the Law 
(e.g., the Temple and images), but this apparently sufficed to maintain the 
sense of a distinctive identity in some circles. It would also result in extreme 
hostility being shown to insensitivo Román officials and reformers such as 
the early Christians, who did not respect or sought to chango certain 
taboos. It is the latter who interest us, for they inherited the distinctively 
religious ambivalence toward Hellenism that was created through all this 
turmoil. They too struggled to define just what part of “Hellenism” was 
incompatible with their faith. It was never entirely clear which aspects of 
the surrounding culture were implicated in paganism and which were safe 
to use. Like their Jewish predecessors, they tried to use Hellenic “forms” to 
express Christian “content,” but the line could not be drawn so neatly. For 
example, the pro-Maccabean historian lason of Kyrene used a Greek 
médium to record his outrage against the Hellenists, but he too seems to 
have absorbed some of their underiying mental categories, as when he 
called his opponents, without a trace of irony, the “barbarians.”^^ 
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The parallels between Jewish and Christian Hellenism (or anti- 
Hellenism) are curious. Hellenistic Jews chose Greek ñames such as 
Theodoros, Theodosios, and Theophilos, which pointed to their religión 
albeit under Hellenic guise; this aiso pointed forward to the nomenclature 
of Christian Byzantium, a Byzance avant Byzance. Likewise, among all the 
people of antiquity it was Jewish hard-liners who first condemned Greek 
literature and cursed philosophy and the autonomous life of the mind as 
contrary to their faith. These attitudes would later form one wing of 
Christian opinión in the Román empire.Here we see the origins and 
the crux, as it were, of the problem of Hellenism in Byzantium. For over a 
thousand years the fate of the Greek tradition was in the hands of those 
who saw themselves as its opponents in a fundamental sense, albeit in a 
sense that was always negotiable. This Basic continuity also shaped the 
reception of Hellenistic Judaism, and continúes to do so even today. We 
have the writings of Philon, Josephos, and others only because Byzantiñes 
like Ensebios of Kaisareia (ca. AD 300) were also struggling to define the 
relationship between Scripture and Greek paideia, between the history of 
the Jewish nation and that of the rest of the ancient world. Otherwise, these 
writings seem to have had little impact on the development of Greek or 
Jewish culture in antiquity, a fact that usually goes unnoticed. “Philon and 
Josephos,” wrote the Byzantine statesman and essayist Theodoros 
Metochites in the early fourteenth century, “became more famous than 
any other Jews from time immemorial for having acquired Greek wisdom 
in addition to their ancestral beliefs” - famous, we should add, only among 
Greek-speaking Christians."^' 

THE SECOND SOPHISTIC 

The evidence reviewed so far refutes the belief that Hellenization is a 
modern notion and that “there is not even a word for it in classical or 
Byzantine Greek.”"^'' Ancient writers had a number of terms for the process 
that has also fascinated modern historians, “Hellenization” being one of 
them. Let us consider some men from different points on the compass who 
are noted as having hecome Greek. The focus on individuáis, especially 
educated ones, anticipares the argument that will be made regarding the 
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revival of Hellenism in Byzantium, for it was scholars in Constantinople 
who first began to cali themselves Greeks based on their paideia before the 
label was used in a more general sense. In addition, some of the men 
discussed here and their experiences would have been familiar to the 
Byzantines and perhaps provided models for them. 

The second-century AD satirist Lucian hailed from Samosata, a city on 
the Euphrates, and his native language was a form of Aramaic. Still, he 
mastered the conventions of Attic prose through hard work and went on to 
become one of the most widely traveled lecturers and successful writers in 
the empire. In one of his works, personified Rhetoric describes his career: “I 
found this man wandering in lonia when he was a young boy, still speaking 
in a barbarous manner and all but wearing a caftan in Assyrian fashion; he 
didn’t know what to do with himself, so I took him in and gave him a 
proper paideia Lucian could refer to himself as either a Greek or a 
“Syrian,” but his fluid use of these terms was often ironic or polemical; 
besides, an outsider’s perspective suited his satirical take on imperial 
society. Still, he noted that even though he and other sophists were of 
“barbarían birth (genos)” this made no difference to their “paideia and 
manners.”"'^ Celts and Skythians, he knew, could become indistinguishable 
from native Athenians through education."^^ At forty, Lucian - or the 
carefully constructed persona that emerges from his works - converted to 
philosophy,'^'^ which he regarded as the most perfect paideia and which he 
defended with wit and passion against its shallow professors. 

Learned men also became Greeks in the West, usually in the process of 
becoming learned. Cicero called Titus Albucius, a senator of ca. 105 BC, 
“learned in Greek or rather almost a Greek himself... he spent his youth at 
Athens and became a complete Epicurean.”"^^ When exiled, he returned to 
Athens. Cicero’s own friend Titus Pomponius spoke Attic so well that “you 
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Cicero, Brutus 131; see Kaimio (1979) 239—240; and Gruen (1992) 257—258, 290-291. For Román love 
of Greek paideia, see, e.g., Plutarch, Marcus Cato 22.2—3; for the Román reception of Greek paideia 
in Plutarch, see Swain (1996) 141—143, 406; in general, Kaimio (1979) ch. 5. See also the more famous 
statements by Cicero, Brutus 254 and Horace, Epistles 2.1.156, on how conquered Greece conquered 
Rome. 
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would have thought that he had been born in Athens”; this earned him the 
ñame Atticus."^* Likewise, the emperor Hadrian was known as Graeculus 
because of bis enthusiasm fot graecü studiisl''^ But Graeculus was not quite 
Graecus, and even Atticus refused Athenian citizenship. The Romans, after 
all, had not conquered the Greeks to surrender their sense of distinctiveness 
and superiority. The masters of the world set the scope and the limits of their 
Hellenization and developed subtie social and communicative codes by which 
they made their use and even love of Greek things complicit in the ongoing 
maintenance of their own Román identityd° The latter, as we will see in the 
following chapter, finaJly prevailed over Hellenism, even in Greece itself. 

Turning to Lucian’s “Gelts,” we meet the notorious Favorinus of Arélate, 
who studied Greek at Massilia, went on speaking tours in Greece, and 
penned philosophical works. According to his biographer Philostratos, he 
claimed that his life was marked by three paradoxes: “though a Gaul, he 
Hellenized; though a eunuch, he was tried for adultery; and though he fell 
out with an emperor, he yet lived.”^^ The emperor was Hadrian; Favorinus 
was not exactly a eunuch, but had undescended testicles (some called him a 
hermaphrodite);^^ and the second and third paradoxes presumably had 
nothing to do with the first. A skilled performer, Favorinus used a remark- 
able argument to persuade the Gorinthians to reinstate his statue: 

If someone is a Román, not of the masses but of the equestrian order, and has 
studied to perfect not only the language but the mentality, manners, and dress of 
the Greeks, and has done this more masterfully and brilliantly than any past 
Romans or present Greeks (I must say); and when one sees the best of the Greeks 
in Rome inclining toward Román things, while he inclines toward Greek things 
and on account of this is sacrificing his property, his civic status, and everything 
else in order that he not only seem to be Greek but actually be Greek as well ... 
ought this man not have a statue here in Corinth? Indeed so, and in every city. But 
in yours especially, because even though he is a Román he has been thoroughly 
Hellenized (á9r|AÁT]vÍCTGr|), just as your city has been;’^ in Athens too, because he 
Atticizes in his speech ... In fact, it seems that he has been specifically equipped by 
the gods for this very purpose, namely to furnish an example to the inhabitants of 


Nepos, Atticus 4.1. Plinius, Letters 4.3.5, 7.25.4, praises Romans for being equal to Atbenians. See also 
the sophist Ailianos “who Atticized like the Athenians of the midlands even though he was a 
Román”: Philostratos, Lives ofthe Sophists 624. 

Historia Augusta: Hadrian 1.5. For Livius Andronicus and Ennius as semigraeci, see Suetonius, On 
Teachers ofGrammar and Rhetoric i (with commentary at 48—51). 

Gruen (1992); Wallace-Fiadril (1998). 

Philostratos, Lives ofthe Sophists 489. For Favorinus and his lost philosophical works, see FFolford- 
Strevens (1997); Whitmarsh (2001) 119—121. 

Gleason (1995) 3, and passim for his persona, both personal and rhetorical, and its social context. 
Corinth was a Román colonia-, for its Hellenization, see Engels (1990) 35, 71—73. 
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Greece that education is not at all different from birth with respect to fame; ... 
and to the Celts, so that no harharian ever despairs of attaining Greek paideia, hy 
looking at him.^^ 

This passage merits discussion, especially from the point of view of the 
later Byzantine accommodation of Rome and Greece. We observe, first, a 
contrast between lower- and upper-class Romans: it is the latter, whose 
status in imperial society was secure, who were most tempted to indulge in 
“becoming Greek.” The variety ofHellenism championed by Favorinus is 
therefore a function of elite paideia (again, we note the prominence of 
Athens in this curriculum, highlighted by the fact that Favorinus is actually 
speaking in Gorinth). Gonversely, the orator admits that while he was 
studying to become Greek, many Greeks were moving in the opposite 
direction and were trying to become as Román as possible. This choice, 
which we will discuss in the next chapter, was entirely comprehensible as a 
reaction by a conquered people seeking advancement in a still-foreign 
empire. We already observe, then, in this configuration another Byzance 
avant Byzance-, the subject population seeks to assimilate itself to the 
Román order, while a section of the elite, regardless of its ethnic origin, 
incurs great expenses to cultivate an idealized Hellenism. 

Favorinus’ oration also sets limits upon a recent and now popular view of 
Hellenization, namely that the latter provided only a formal “médium” 
through which non-Hellenic cultural “content” could be expressed, just as 
it had formerly been expressed through native media. According to this view, 
pervasive contact with Hellenism stimulated native traditions and gave 
them a new vitality and new modes of expression. Studies that follow this 
approach, however, are not relevant to men - or whatever he was exactly - 
such as Favorinus, for whom Hellenism entailed a personal engagement 
with Greek paideia. Their subject matter is defined as “the more pedestrian 
Greek elements that were at the heart of Near Eastern Hellenism.”’^ They 
focus on religión and on those regions where Hellenization did not in the 
long run eliminate native traditions and languages, for example Egypt. 
There a strong sense of local identity in a large sector of the native population 
created a counterweight to the rulers’ Greek culture and made ethnicity fluid 
in the middle, as people crossed the gray area that lay between the two poles 
(three, if one ineludes Jews). There it was possible for one to complain that 


Favorinus, Corinthian Oration 25—27 (pseudo-Dion Chrysostomos, Or. 37). 

” Bowersock (1990) 81; for the “médium” thesis, see 5, 7, 15, 58, 61, 67—68, 72; Fowden (1986) 43—44; 
Cameron (1997) 6—7,14 (summaiy); Gruen (1998) passim\ and Frankfurter (1998) 103, 106—iii, 176, 
221-254. 
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he was not being paid because “they see that I am a barbarían ... and do not 
speak Greek,” and for another to complain that he was being attacked 
“because I am a Rellene.In Syria, also, a native tongue flourished and 
eventually became enshrined in the practices and literature of the Syriac 
Church. These studies also focus on Arabia, though this was certainly a 
peripheral región from a Byzantine, i.e., a Graeco-Roman, point of view. 

This recent work is very insightful, for it is based on neglected evidence 
and explains how Hellenic forms were often adapted to native traditions, 
which in some cases were indeed strengthened rather than abolished in the 
process. It corrects silences in our sources regarding the non-classical aspects 
of the ancient world, but its thesis should not be applied indiscriminately 
across the empire. It focuses on regions that did not become part of the 
Byzantine State and on aspects of daily life and worship that did not much 
concern Hellenizers in the first place. More importantly, the médium cannot 
be so easily separated from the content as is often assumed.’^ The forms of 
one culture cannot immaculately “transíate” the content of another, either on 
the linguistic level or more generaliy.^* Moreover, it has rightiy been stressed 
that Hellenism too was “a carrier of quite definite and unique reiigious, 
moral and cultural values,”^^ so native traditions were certainly altered when 
they expressed themselves through its media. Favorinus, at least, was explicit 
that paideia could fundamentaliy change one’s identity. Our texts, as we have 


Goudriaan (1992); Thompson (2001); complaints cited in Hengel (1974) v. I, 39; late antiquity: 
Fowden (1986) 13—14. 

E.g., Bowersock (1990) too casually brushes aside the change from aniconic to anthropomorphic 
representation in Nabataean religión by claiming that just because the new face “was a local face” 
Hellenization did not “annihilate” local traditions (8—9, 20, 75). “Annihilation” is a straw man. Also, 
the institution of athletic games at Bostra cannot be explained away just because they were dedicated 
to a local god and enhanced the status of the city (9). This was true in every Greek city. By contrast, 
Sartre (2005) 366 calis the adoption of images by Arabs and Jews “revolutionary.” The Arabs, in any 
case, were unrepresentative of the empire’s population; cf. Trombley (2001) v. II, 164. Frankfurter 
(1998) employs subjective criteria in evaluating the “democratizing” effect of the use of Greek in 
Egypt, which effected a major change in the economy of reiigious knowledge: where does one draw 
the Une around what was “authentically Egyptian” (224)? Egyptian scribes felt that by using Greek 
they were betraying their traditions and begged divine approval befóte proceeding (238—239, 
244—246). Fforapollon, who carne from a distinguished priestly family and wrote a book in Greek 
on the interpretation of hieroglyphics, could scarcely read them and lied about having translated it 
from Egyptian. To his credit, Frankfurter discusses these problems at length. See pp. 28—30 above for 
Hellenistic Judaism. 

The Prologas to the translation of the Wisdom ofSirach 21—22 notes the lack of direct equivalence 
between Greek and Jewish concepts; cf. Cicero, Against Yerres 2.154: soter has no Latin equivalent; 
Diogenes Laertios 1.4 on philosophy; Corpus Hermeticum 16.1—2 on Egyptian words; and lamblichos, 
On the Mysteries 7.5 on divine ñames; see Fowden (1986) 37-38 for more; and p. 64 below for Latin 
legal terms put into Greek. The Christological controversies revealed that Greek theological 
vocabulary lacked exact Latin equivalents. 

Athanassiadi-Fowden (1977) 325 and passim. 
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often seen, specify when someone “was a Rellene not only in his speech but 
in his soul” despite being, say, an loudaios by genos. When they meant less, 
they said less: fot instance, the Greeks saw in the Román general Flamininus 
a man who was Greek “in voice and language” — so presumably not in his 
soul too. 

We are here less interested in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, which were lost to 
the empire in the seventh century, and more in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 
We are also more interested in the Hellenized upper classes of the empire, 
because it was they who created the classical texts that the Byzantines 
inherited and who, indeed, were the very paragons of ancient Hellenism. 
On their level, it is wrong to sepárate form from content, for that occludes 
the profoundly transformative experience that was the acquisition of 
Greek paideia. Favorinus, as we saw, stressed that mentality and manners 
were as important as language and dress. Accordingly, we find that there 
was nothing especially “Gallic” about him, or “Syrian” about the satires 
of Ludan and “Bithynian” about the orations of Dion of Prousa. Ñor, 
a century later, was there anything recognizably “Phoenician,” “Syrian,” or 
“Semitic” about the philosopher Porphyrios of Tyre, though those terms are 
used rather freely by modern scholars in connection with him. We do not 
even know whether he could speak the patrios dialektos that produced his 
native ñame, Malchos.^' Moreover, despite their varied origins all these men 
were far more alike in terms of education and valúes than each was to the less 
Hellenized people of his own native land. For Dion this internado nal group 
consisted of “those who partake of Helias” - the same verb (koivoovoOvtes) 
that Christians were using to express their relationship to Ghrist.'^^ Byzantine 
scholars who later rediscovered or, rather, reinvented Hellenism, such as 
Eustathios of Thessalonike and Michael Ghoniates, would have found the 
company of these men more congenial on the level of paideia than that of 
their own contemporaries, religious and social differences notwithstanding. 

This affmity was not accidental; it had deep roots in the reception of the 
classical tradición in later antiquity and Byzantium. Dion, Favorinus, and 
Lucian all belonged to a dazzling revival of classical culture that peaked in 
the second century AD and indelibly marked the legacy of Hellenism. 
Philostratos called its rhetorical (and probably dominant) aspect the 
“Second Sophistic,” because he viewed it as a direct sequel of the “First” 
Sophistic of the classical age. We do not have to credit his opinión that it 
was founded by the Athenian orator Aischines in his spare time, but the 


Cf. Klearchos in Josephos, Against Apion 1.180 with Plutarch, Life of Flamininus 5.7. 
Millar (1997). \Aion Qhvfsosxomos, Or. {Olympic Oration). 
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ñame Philostratos coined has caught on, and his need to find a classical 
pedigree is typical of the movement as a whole.*’^ The literary cride and 
Román antiquarian Dionysios Halikarnassos had already, in the late First 
century BC, advocated a return to rhetorical Atticism, by which he meant 
the language used in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 

The new sophists were powerful men in their local communities, as was 
Dion at Prousa, and often enormously wealthy, as were Antonios Polemon 
and Herodes Attikos. Their training as orators emphasized purist Attic 
diction and their themes were drawn from classical history (which ended 
with Alexander). Aristeides, regarded in Byzantium as a model of style, left 
behind dozens of such declamations, including the (invented) speeches that 
Demosthenes would have delivered at such-and-such a moment. At pro¬ 
vincial festivals, in theatrical halls, befóte the provincial governors on 
behalf of their cides, or befóte the emperors in Rome, the sophists would 
put on performances replete with classical imitations, elabórate gestures, 
and voice modulations.'^^ They were the new celebrities of the Román 
World and acted like it. The ascetic strictures and analytical reasoning of 
Greek philosophy were not fot them, and they fully deserved Lucian’s 
acerbic and ironical wit. 

The Second Sophistic seduced its heirs, including Byzantium, with its 
normative model of cultural Hellenism, a model that Byzantine scholars 
who overcame their Christian inhibitions could fully embrace. A true 
Rellene, in this sense, embodied the paideia of a Dion or an Aristeides. 
Like them, he was a master of puré Attic diction and could speak like Plato 
or Demosthenes with no admixture of later, vulgar, or foreign expressions. 
This served to set him apart and above his own less-educated contempo- 
raries and established a social class based on linguistic skill.'^^ He knew 
ancient history and literature intimately and could grasp classical allusions 
and the nuanced hints that they contained. He was often an accomplished 
classical scholar, textual editor, or antiquarian. Social status, prestige, and 
imperial favor were expected to attend upon this level of attainment, as 
were ethical qualities such as urbanity, refinement, moderation, generosity, 
wit, and the ability to secute favors for oneself and one’s city through 
rhetorical performance.*"^ The elegance of rhetoric beautified the world (or 
an emperor) and presented audiences with an orderly, rational cosmos. 


Philostratos, Lives ofthe Sophists 480—484, 507; for cautionary comments, see Reardon (1984). 
Swain (1996) 17—31. Gleason (1995). Swain (1996) chs. 1—2. 

For Hellenism and refinement, see Dion Chrysostomos, Or. 44.10 {A salute to his fatherland for 
proposing honors for hÍTn)\ cf. Sa'id (2001) 290. 
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Sophists were only the most spectacular performers in a broader cult of 
classicism that flourished in the second century. There were other venues 
and forms, and we should expand our focus to inelude them, as the 
cultural activity of this age shaped subsequent notions of “the classical.” 
Fot instance, it set the chronological limits of “ancient” Greece between 
Homer and Alexander, and made this period into a model of both ethical 
and aesthetic imitation. Plutarch wrote the lives of Greek heroes from 
Theseus to the Román conquest to provide models of virtue.^^ Fot him 
the anti-Roman Achaian general Philopoimen was a “late born child of 
Ffellas,” even “the last of the Greeks.Pausanias, who wrote an antiquar- 
ian guidebook to Greece, suppressed most monuments and events that 
postdated the Román conquest. There was a consensus that the glory of 
Greece had peaked with Alexander. Historical novéis, mostly romances, 
became a fully fledged genre and were set in unspecified periods of the 
classical, definitely pre-Roman past. The classical legacy was also codified in 
encyclopedic collections. Athenaios produced his massive Dinner-Sophists, a 
compilación of trivia and quotations from ancient and Fiellenistic authors. 
Diogenes Laertios wrote the Lives and Opinions of the Best Philosophers, 
ending with the teachings of his own favorito Epikouros, a contemporary of 
Alexander. Diogenes believed that both philosophy and the human race had 
begun with the Greeks and not, as others thought, among barbarians (1.3). 

Glassical Greece became a normativo standard and conferred legiti- 
macy.^° Givic benefactors were compared in public inscriptions to figures 
from ancient history and literature, who were in turn placed proudly on 
local coins. Sculpture imitated ancient masterpieces, and classical monu¬ 
ments were copied, restored, or, in the case of the Olympieion in Athens, 
completed by the Graeculus emperor Ffadrian. The oracle at Delphi 
revived as did classical and Homeric ñames. The Román cónsul and 
historian Arrianos of Nikomedeia modeled his life and works on 
Xenophon and even took his ñame, writing an Anahasis of Alexander, he 
even named his dogs after Xenophon’s. Aristeides had dreams about 
Sophokles and Plato. For those enchanted by Greek culture, the Second 
Sophistic was a time of extravagant, almost baroque, beauty. 

The glorification and social prestige of paideia in the high Román 
empire did not, however, entirely oblitérate the ethnic dimensión of 
ancient Ffellenism. Inter-city relationships were still forged on the basis 
of putativo consanguinity, a diplomatic habit that was adoptad throughout 


Plutarch, Perikles, preface; Timoleon, preface. Plutarch, Philopoimen 1.6—7. 
Summary in Gordon (1996) 8—13 (with citations). The Basic survey is Bowie (1970). 
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the East after Alexander and that still flourished under the empire. Mythic 
founders were grafted onto the Hellenic genealogy and previously native 
ancestors were reimagined as colonists from Greece.^' The learned and the 
great traced their Family origin to heroes of oíd, for example Heredes 
Attikos from Miltiades, Plutarch from the heroes of his native Boiotia, 
and others from Perildes or Alkibiades.^^ The reign of Hadrian also 
witnessed the institution of the Panhellenion, an association of Greek cities 
housed in Athens. The requirements for admission stressed Greek descent 
and included loyalty to Rome. Hadrian’s own philhellenism has heen seen 
at work here as well as the oddly racial view of Hellenism held hy his friend, 
the sophist Polemon.^^ Yet we should not conclude from this that the 
Greeks of the empire had a strong sense of ethnic unity. Gonsanguinity was 
not a belief that could inspire action but a rhetorical strategy that was 
adopted by cities to deal with greater powers. It was a convenient and fluid 
diplomatic tool that offered no sure standard by which to know exactly 
who was Greek. Resides, it could easily seem artificial or absurd, as was only 
to be expected among elites who had long since learned the slipperiness and 
polysemy of myth. As we saw above, even Xerxes had tried to forge a myth 
of common descent with Argos (based on Perseus) during his invasión of 
Greece, and Hellenistic Jews had later claimed kinship with the Spartans.^'^ 
These overtures bore little fruit, but even less fanciful claims were greeted 
with skepticism. The orator Aristeides noted in his praise of Athens that 
others “are looking for some way to trace themselves back to you.”^^ 
Polemon’s racialism was an exception among his colleagues and rivals, 
whose own genealogical pretensions smacked of antiquarianism, as did the 
quickly forgotten rules of the Panhellenion. 

The broad extensión and consequent rarefaction of Greek ethnicity may 
be viewed as part of the process that led ultimately to the general loss of 
ethnicity among many of the empire’s subjeets. This complex process, the 
corollary of their acceptance of a Román national identity, will be discussed 
in the next chapter. The Román context, however, has been implicated in 
modern discussions of the Second Sophistic. Two Basic views have been 
proposed. The first entangles the movement in the modes of Román rule,^^ 


The standard survey of epigraphic sources is Curty (1995). For the Hellenistic period, see Habicht 
(1998) 66—71; Scheer (2003); for the second century AD, Gordon (1996) 31; Swain (1996) 76 (and 
n. 25). See below for Hadrian’s Panhellenion. 

Gordon (1996) 31 n. 106; Swain (1996) 86; Habicht (1998) 127 n. 41. 

Romeo (2002), esp. 34-35. Herodotos 7.150.2; Gruen (1998) 253—268. 

Ailios Aristeides, Or. 1.334 {Pnnathenaic Oratiori}-, for cynicism, see Hall (2002) 223—224; for 
artificiality, Musti (1963) 237—239. 

Bowersock (1969), esp. 58; but his prosopography must yield to Bowie (1982). 
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arguing that the Second Sophistic was made possible only by the settled 
conditions of the empite and by Román receptivity to literaty culture, 
especially philhellenism. Like many modern philhellenes, the Romans 
were less interested in contemporary Greece than in their own idealized 
visión of the classical past that they found in books and which Greek 
“guides” encouraged them to find in the present. As today, this process was 
facilitated by a flourishing tourist trade. Thus, the Román preference fot 
pre-monarchical and non-eastern Hellenism stimulated or at least rein- 
forced the classicizing trends of the Greek-speaking elite. Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, who pioneered Atticism, was explicit on this 7 ^ Resides, the 
policy of Román philhellenism aimed as much to promote Román power 
as to celebrare Greek culture/^ By extensión, it is very likely that the 
Byzantines, who were themselves Romans, were drawn to the legacy of 
the Second Sophistic partly fot this reason, that as a rhetorical movement it 
had originally responded and catered to an imperial culture directly related 
to their own. 

On the other hand, one cannot deny an element of resentment toward 
Román power in the great Greek nostalgia of the second century.^^ 
Hellenism, both cultural and national, thrived on the oíd distinction 
between Greeks and barbarians, and Rome could as easily slip into the 
latter category as the former. Political impotence was felt acutely in some 
circles and discussed with dismay. Gultural pride and ancestral links, fueled 
by the Román rhetoric of freedom and self-determination, could not but 
have entertained national dreams. But these, we know, could not result in 
political action because they lacked institutions to back them up, a clear 
conception of national identity and territory, as well as a consensos of valúes 
between the elite and the rapidly Romanizing masses of greater “Greece.” As 
late as the Román era it was still not decided whether the Makedonians and 
their legacy were fully Greek or not. In practico, therefore, and beyond the 
rhetoric, nostalgia bred little more than local or elite snobbery. And the 
conditions of empire were anyway not such as to stir thoughts of revolt. To 
the contrary, many of the exponents of cultural Hellenism were themselves 
complicit in Román rule, had in fact benefited from it personally as they 
were gradually identifying with it politically. The Greeks were by then well 
on the way to becoming Byzantines, that is, Romans. 


Dionysios of Halikarnassos, On the Ancient Orators 3. Cf. Swain (1996) 66 , 73, with modern 
comparisons; Spawforth (2001) 376—379. 

For Hadrian, see Boatwright (2000) 152—153. 

Chiefly Swain (1996). Whitmarsh (2001) complicates our readings of the texts, but accepts the same 
framework. 
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The Second Sophistic merits our attention not only because it codified 
an attractive if excessive visión of cultural Hellenism, but because the 
stance toward the classical heritage that combined reverence, imitation, 
and innovation represented one of few possible alternatives and would 
recur in later periods. In particular, the revival of Hellenism in twelfth- 
century Byzantium was not merely based on the models provided by the 
Second Sophistic, it took a strikingly similar path, for example in the 
revival of the romantic novel set in an unspecified but defmitely pre- 
Roman past. As in the second century, we will witness in the twelfth the 
rise of showmanship in performance to complement the emphasis on 
panegyric and the emergence of authorial egos of epic proportions, yet 
all this in the context of a Christian society and (often) ecclesiastical careers. 
Komnenian Byzantium, as we will see, fully deserves the label of a “Third 
Sophistic.” 

Let US conclude, then, with some reflections on the significance of 
the Second Sophistic for the long-term evolution of Hellenic classicism. 
Whether we like it or not (and many do not), the Second Sophistic 
fundamentally shaped the perception and reception of Hellenism in 
Byzantium and in early modern times. As a social and broadly based 
cultural movement it may have fizzled in the third century, when imperial 
instability changed the relationship between Rome and the provinces along 
with the dynamics of social prestige, while other concurrent developments 
undermined the valorization of classical antiquity that was its mainspring. 
But as a rhetorical movement it still flourished in the later empire: 
Libanios, Himerios, the orators of Gaza, and others, have left more 
declamations and panegyrics than survive from the second century. The 
Church Fathers were also products of this movement, in fact one may even 
say that Sophistic detoured into homiletics. The sophists’ orations and 
manuals provided the models that later Byzantines were trained to imítate, 
with considerable success.*° Unlike most modern classicists, the Byzantines 
were not embarrassed to learn style or history from Dion, Aristeides, and 
Athenaios.*^' This gave them a comprehensivo view of antiquity - from 
Homer to the Church Fathers - that still contained within itself the 
worshipful and self-consciously derivativo outlook of the Román period 
as a “supplement” to the Attic classics. 


Kennedy (1983); Wilken (1983) ch. 4. In some ways the Second Sophistic is still alive in the official 
rhetoric of modern Greece, for example in the avoidance of proper ñames in polemical discourse. 
Treadgold (1984) passim, esp. 89-91 for Photios’ Bibliotheke. 
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The Byzantines, then, recognized a Greek past that included the canon¬ 
ical authors, the Hellenistic commentaries, the Sophistic modulations, and 
what was fot many of them the patristic culmination of antiquity. 
Byzantium bequeathed this holistic view to western Europe along with 
most of the apparatus of Greek classical scholarship, where it held sway 
until the Enlightenment. It was oniy in recent times that the narrow 
definition of the “classical,” the one that prevailed in the second century 
AD itself, was revived and institutionalized in western Academies. Modern 
classicism affected to despise “later” literature while fully adhering to its 
verdicts and canonical constructions and relying on its scholarly tools. 
There is considerable scope for ideological deconstruction here. Our 
Glassical Studies are in many respects still caught up in these nineteenth- 
century tangles. We have had to laboriously rediscover - in reality invent - 
“the Hellenistic world” and “late antiquity,” whose discreteness as 
disciplines, however, is debatable. Slowly, we are working our way back 
to a more holistic Byzantine view of Greek antiquity. 


CHAPTER 2 


“The World a city”: Romans ofthe East 


It is well known that the people we cali Byzantines today called themselves 
Romans (Romaioi). In the middle period of Byzantium’s history, with 
which the second and more narrative part of this study will be chiefly 
concerned, this “national” label appears or is pervasive in virtually all texts 
and documents (excluding the strictly theological) regardless of the geo- 
graphical and social origins of their authors, which, in Byzantium, were 
diverse. (“Byzantines” were for them only the residents of Constantinople, 
archaically styled after the City’s classical ñame.) These Romans called 
their State Romania (‘Pcopavía) or Romais, its capital New Rome (among 
other ñames, titles, and epithets), and its rulers the hasileis of the Romans, 
whom we cali “emperors.” This Román identity survived the fall of the 
empire and Ottoman rule, though it was greatly changed by those events. 
While in Byzantium the Romans were a highly unified nation, under the 
Porte they were redefined so as to encompass a multi-ethnic and linguis- 
tically diverse religious community. Later, with the foundation of the 
modern Greek State, romiosyne carne to represent the orthodox and 
demotic aspects of the new Hellenic national persona, complementing 
the classical and idealistic aspect that was projected abroad. Continuity 
and change are alike illustrated in a story remembered by Peter Charanis, 
born on the island of Lemnos in 1908 and later a professor of Byzantine 
history at Rutgers University. 

When the island was occupied by the Greek navy [in 1912], Greek soldiers were 
sent to the villages and stationed themselves in the public squares. Some of us 
children ran to see what these Greek soldiers, these Hellenes, looked like. “What 
are you looking at?” one of them asked. “At Hellenes,” we replied. “Are you not 
Hellenes yourselves?” he retorted. “No, we are Romans.”' 


' Barker (1979) 2, abbreviated. I thank Prof. Barker for the story and reference. For the dualism of 
Hellenic and Román in modern Greece, see Herzfeld (1986); Leontis (1995) 189—194. 
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Thus was the most ancient national identity in all of history finally 
absorbed and ended. Charanis, as we will see, eventually carne to regard 
himself as a Rellene. 

And yet this most indisputable and central fact, that the Byzantines 
firmly believed themselves to be Romans, has not received in scholarship 
the attention and emphasis that it deserves. That is because both Greek and 
western European scholars have had an interest in downplaying it, the 
former, as we will see at the end of this chapter, because they desire to fmd a 
core of national “Greekness” behind what they take to be only a Román 
fafade, while the latter hold that the Román legacy is fundamentally 
western and Latin and cannot bring themselves to accept that Byzantium 
“really was” Román. In doing so both sides have perpetuated the western 
medieval bias against the eastern empire, according to which the 
Byzantines were only Greeklings, not true Romans. Rome belongs to the 
West, it is instinctively assumed, and to the Latin-speaking world, and so 
other “essences” have had to be imagined for Byzantium, for example 
Greek Orthodoxy or Ecumenical Orthodoxy or oriental despotism or 
even medieval Hellenism. For many western historians Rome also belongs 
to antiquity and so anything later than it can at best constitute a “recep- 
tion,” despite the fact that in the case of Byzantium alone are we dealing 
with direct political, social, and cultural continuity from Julius Gaesar to 
Konstantinos XI Palaiologos. But the existence of a single State and 
political community with a continuous history lasting over two thousand 
years defeats scholarly specialization. Periodization, in this case arbitrary, 
requires new ñames such as “Byzantium” and new ñames suggest a differ- 
ent “essence.” 

The aim of this chapter is to explore what it meant to be a Román in 
Byzantium, for that identity temporarily restricted, in fact entirely sup- 
pressed, the possibility of national Hellenism. As we will see, the latter 
would be revived only when the former entered a phase of severe crisis, in 
the thirteenth century, and then only to complement it, not to replace it. 
So who were these Byzantine Romans and why have they not been 
recognized as one of the historical nations of the world? Gontrary to one 
myth, the Román identity of Byzantium was not a function of its official 
faith, though the latter was certainly mobilized in support of it, as had other 
gods in earlier times. Ñor was it a function of ethnicity, since it was not 
kinship or a belief in common descent that made one a Román. Rather, it 
was a social consensos that all belonged to a single historical political 
community defined by laws, institutions, religión, language, and customs, 
in other words to a nation, that provided the foundation of Romania. The 
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Romans, either of Oíd or New Rome, formed a coherent and continuous 
society unified and defined by the institutions of their State, the most 
longevous in history, and the customs of their society. 

We should not allow later developments to obscure this picture. The 
Román ñame was redefined by the Ottomans after 1453 to inelude all who 
were subject ecclesiastically to the orthodox patriarch of Constantinople, 
regardless of their cultural, historical, or linguistic differences and regardless 
of whether they had any memory of once belonging to the Román State that 
the Ottomans had supplanted. These Romans of the millet of Rum - millets 
were the religious groupings of the subjeets of the Ottoman empire - were 
not simply the Romans of Byzantium under new management. These were 
not only two extensionally different groups, they were different kinds of 
groups. Ironically, it was the Ottomans who began the process, perpetuated 
by many modern historiaos, of identifying Romania with its religión. But 
this is a politically motivated error, then as now, that occludes the real 
foundations of Román society. In Byzantium the overlap of Church and 
society was basically an accident of history, for most Byzantines recognized 
that being Román was not the same as being orthodox (e.g., barbarians 
could be orthodox; heretical or even pagan emperors were still legitimare 
emperors of the Romans). However, the (contingent) overlap of the two 
within the empire inevitably resulted in occasionally vague equations which 
we should no longer view uncritically. 

Ñor, as we have mentioned, did the Romans of Byzantium define them- 
selves ethnically. It was only after centuries of Ottoman rule that a segment of 
the Greek-speaking portion of the millet of Rum began to experiment with 
notions of Hellenic nationality, involving a variety of linguistic, cultural, 
religious, and ethnic criteria. It was precisely the extremely diverse member- 
ship of their millet that made the Román label unusable to the leaders of this 
new movement, for, contrary to what is stated or implied in many studies, 
there was no “Greek millet,” only a Román one at times dominated by 
Greek-speakers.^ Herein, then, lies the origin of the modern Greek misun- 
derstanding of Byzantium, which projeets modern national defmitions onto 
the non-national religious community of the millet of Rum and, from there, 
back onto the politically defined community of the medieval Romans. 

The present chapter offers the first-ever modern account of Byzantium 
as Romania, focusing on how the Greek-speaking East gradually carne to 
identify with Romania and how this new order limited the scope of 


^ Pace, e.g., Smith (1986) 66, 108—109, 114; (1991) 35; for the difficulty of imagining the nation from 
within the millet, see Skopetea (1988) 24—25; Matalas (2002) 13, 22—29, 1^7» 218—227. 
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Hellenic identity; how Romanía was gradually converted to the Greek 
language in late antiquity without any diminution, however, in the cohe- 
rence and normative power of its Román identity; and what relationship 
existed between Romanía as a politically defmed community and any ethnic 
groups that may have existed within and outside of its borders. In short, 
unless we pay cióse attention to the Román basis of Byzantine identity it will 
prove impossible to make sense of the later revival of Hellenism, for we will 
have mistaken the character and loyalties of the men who engaged in that 
project. It made a difference whether these later Hellenists believed that their 
newfound Greekness complemented or supplanted their Román identity. 

BECOMING ROMAN 

During the course of late antiquity the Greeks ceased to think of themselves 
as Greeks in any national sense and became Romans. The empire “con- 
stituted a new world-view, a Román ‘state of things’ which replaced the 
Greek state of things.”^ But how did this happen? Unfortunately, few 
modern discussions of Romanization are helpful since most deal with the 
empire’s western provinces, reflecting the bias which claims the Román 
tradition for the West. Romanization, according to this view, was the 
process by which the West learned Latín and became urbanized. As the 
Greeks did not learn Latín and did not need to be urbanized, they were not 
Romanized. This is one distortion of the history of the early empire that a 
modicum of knowledge about Byzantium would set straight. Why did the 
Greek-speaking subjects of the empire exit antiquity not only calling but 
deeply believing themselves to be Romans? A common answer is that the 
Greek label was barred by Ghristianity, which identified it with paganism. 
The Greeks were thus “forced to yield any sense of an internal identity 
based on their heritage.”"* But this will not do. The conversión to Romanía 
occurred befóte the one to Ghristianity, and, more importantly, it was an 
independent process with different causes; the pagan Rellenes of late 
antiquity were as Román as their Ghristian fellow citizens; finally, this 
explanation cannot account for the sincerity and earnestness of the Román 
identity. The Román ñame was not a label slapped onto a deeper Greek 
identity. The religious explanation also cannot account for the fact that 
there were no attempts after ca. 400 to articúlate a national Hellenic 


^ Reardon (1974) 25. 

^ Swain (1996) 36. This view is popular among Greek historians, e.g., Zambelios (1857) 44, 54; 
Constantelos (1998) ix, 3, 170. 
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identity even without using the ethnonym, to find other labels and criteria 
by which to separata Greeks from other Romans. It was not as though “the 
Greeks” wanted to maintain their national distinctiveness but lacked the 
vocabulary due to an accident of religious terminology; rather, by the end 
of antiquity no one wanted even to attempt this. 

To be sure, Romanization in the East did not obliterare local memories, 
religions, or the Greek language, ñor did it entirely alter the ambitions of 
the elite and living conditions of the population, as it had, for instance, in 
Gaul.^ But those were not necessary effects of Romanization, as that 
process will be understood here. They occurred in some regions; in others 
not. Romanization will be defmed here as the process by which the former 
conquered carne to identify with the Román order and participare actively 
in its social and political institutions, accepting Rome as their chief patria 
or patris and subordinating all local allegiances to it or allowing them to 
lapse if they were in conflict with it. Only secondarily, or as a concomitant 
of this deeper process, did they accept changes to their material lives. In 
most of the scholarship, however, these latter material changes have been 
taken to be definitive of Romanization rather than merely indicative of it. 
Naturally, Román orders were in constant evolution, in Byzantium as in 
the Republic and early empire, but the following account will suggest that 
there was a continuity in national consensos between Gicero and, say, the 
orators of twelfth-century Byzantium such as cannot, ironically, be 
claimed for the medieval West. The focus here, then, will be on political 
and national identity and not on material culture (revealed through archae- 
ology), or on economic development or urbanization, for otherwise dis- 
astrous conclusions may result, for example that “the East needed no 
Romanizing, ñor accepted it’”" - as though Byzantium never existed. This 
process is so little understood that historiaos of Hellenism can presently say 
nothing more specific than that the ñame Romaios “attached itself to the 
occupants of the Greek peninsula at some unspecified time after the 
Romans destroyed Gorinth (146 BG).”^ Ignorance of Byzantium and its 
late-antique antecedents can benefit ancient historiaos too for it reveáis in 
their fully developed form trends that were in their infancy and perhaps 
scarcely detectable in earlier periods. Periodization here again interferes. 


^ Woolf (1998) 67, 74,142, 229, 247. 

^ MacMullen (1990) 57. Brunt (1976) 163 flatly acknowledges the Romanization of the East, but does 
not explain it. His focus is on the West. An archaeologicai view of Romanization is assumed in many 
publications, e.g., Millett (1990) 1—2 (“An Essay in Archaeologicai Interpretation”), citing previous 
bibliography. 

^ Leontis (1995) 80 n. 30. 
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The fact is not in dispute: the Byzantines were Romans. The conven- 
tional notion that Rome was fot them only an adopted (and so implicitly 
foreign) ideal of empire can probably be ascribed to the bias of past 
diplomatic historiaos who were looking for manufactured “ideologies” in 
official documents and who did not feel obligated to take a longer and 
deeper view to explain the continuity and coherence of Román society for 
almost two millennia.^ This notion also reflects a western bias, as it makes 
Rome into something external to the Byzantines which they only laid claim 
to in the abstract for political purposes. In reality, abundant evidence 
indicares that in late antiquity and Byzantium the idea of the Román res 
publica “was not only the legitimizing element at the center of political 
ideology and self-representation at the imperial court but had also become 
the point of reference in the personal fieid of self-consciousness of the 
normal Citizen.”^ “We” are Romans in most texts written after the late third 
century, whether by pagans or Christians, in Greek or Latin. The equation 
is unselfconscious. But what does it mean? 

Citizenship by itself does not hold the answer. As is well known, in 212 the 
emperor M. Aurelios Antoninus (nicknamed Caracalla) granted citizen¬ 
ship to all free men and women of the empire. Thus was the Román policy 
of gradual and liberal enfranchisement consummated, in a single act that 
probably created more Romans than had yet existed.™ But the legal fact 
of citizenship entailed both more and less than is commonly assumed. 
Less, because it was not the mere possession of certain legal rights that 
persuaded Greeks and others to identify with the Román order. Scholarly 
emphasis on citizenship is understandable as it can be documented, 
roughly quantified, and its social and legal consequences known. It is a 
more tricky matter, however, to know what people felt about the empire 
and why they eventually accepted its claim to constitute a normative 
political community and did so regardless of whether they were its legal 
citizens. It was those underlying attitudes that ultimately determined the 
coherence and resilience of Romanía, not a legal fact and its judicial and 
fiscal consequences. It is therefore misleading to say, as one historian 
has regarding the early empire, that the bestowal of citizenship made 
“citizens feel a sense of obligation to the Román State very much like that 
inspired by patriotism of the European nations of modern times.” That 
sense resulted from a deeper Identification, which alone can explain why 
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E.g., Dolger (1953) 71. ^ Chrysos (1996) 8. 

Buraselis (1989) 120—148; Honoré (2004) 114—115. 
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these new “citizens” went on fighdng for New Rome with battie cries 
of the sort “remember that you are Romans” for a thousand years after 212. 
Ir is, then, wrong to say, as does the same historian regarding Byzantium, 
that when citizenship later lost its valué “Román identity survived in a 
non-political form ... The concept was now a cultural, and increasingly a 
religious one, which involved no consciousness of an obligation to main- 
tain the Román empire against its enemies.”” No Byzantine would ever 
subscribe to this statement, which is made possible by an ignorance of the 
history of New Rome. Román identity became fiercely patriotic precisely 
when it no longer rested on the mere fact of citizenship, when it became a 
pervasive instinct that is too easily taken for granted and therefore missed in 
the more superficial search for legal facts. 

This brings us to the sense in which citizenship entailed more than a set 
of legal rights held in an otherwise foreign system. Romanization was 
complete when the formerly conquered peoples realized a “consensus 
regarding Rome’s right to maintain social order and to establish a norma¬ 
tivo political culture.”'^ By then, the majority of the subjects of Byzantine 
Romania lacked the need, the vocabulary, and the mental categories with 
which to assert an identity that was not integrated into the Román order. 
They accepted the claim broadcast by Rome that authority was legitimate 
only when it served the welfare of the provincials. It was, after all, an 
expansivo and egalitarian conception of Román community and of Rome 
as the common fatherland of all peoples, conjoined perhaps with the myth 
of Alexander the Great as the apostle of the brotherhood of man, that 
inspired the aforementioned edict of Caracalla, himself the scion of a 
provincial dynasty.'^ He and his jurists were not alone. In many texts 
from late antiquity - Greek and Latín, Ghristian and pagan - Rome is 
hailed as the common patria of all people. Rome was The City, a city made 
into a World. Ethnicity was irrelevant as community was now defined by 
consensus, law, and custom.^'* And, as many sources testify, after 212 there 
was only one law throughout the empire. Menandros’ rhetorical manual 
repeatedly notes that it is “now” useless to praise a city for its excellent laws, 
since all are governed by the same Román laws. In the late fourth century, 
loannes Chrysostomos noted that in the time of St. Paul the Athenians 


“ Liebeschuetz (2001) 344 and 346—351. Many studies are distracted by citizenship, e.g., Chrysos (1996) 
9-10. 

Ando (2000) xi, and 10 for citizenship. I am indebted to Ando’s account. Buraselis (1989). 
Sources cited and discussed in Ando (2000) ii, 15, 49, 63—69; for Christian authors, 346—351; see also 
Buraselis (1989) 188. 
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were not governed by their own laws but by those of the Romans, to a 
degree projecting back onto that time what obtained in bis own/’ 

What were the mechanisms by which Greeks and others became 
Romans in this sense? It should be borne in mind that this process was 
almost but not entirely completed befo re the end of late antiquity (ca. 6io), 
when many less Romanized areas of the empire were lost. This book studies 
the loss and revival of Byzantine Hellenism, and therefore the focus is on 
those lands that would form the core of the middle empire, mainly Greece 
and Asia Minor. But the emphasis on late antiquity in the pages that follow 
is justified by the fact that it was in late antiquity when the Basic modes and 
orders of the later “national” Romania were established. Romanization, as 
it is understood here, took centuries to work its effects, but centuries are in 
abundance in Román history. 

One aspect of the transformation was ideological and, though it might 
seem banal to us and unlikely to compel loyalty, it was in fact a striking 
departure from the modes of ancient kingship and of Hellenistic royal 
authority in particular. Down to AD 1453 the Román emperor was under¬ 
stood as subordínate to the polity that he governed, indeed as the head of 
the State he was in fact its servant, despite the occasional boasts of over- 
zealous flatterers. The polity, in turn, whether called res publica, politeia, or 
the koinon, was defined by law but grounded in universal consensus and 
therefore theoretically instituted by popular will. For instance, soldiers 
fought and died for their patria Rome and not for the emperor personally. 
Their oaths of loyalty to him notwithstanding, they were Romans, not the 
king’s men. The emperor swore an oath of office like everyone else.'^ That 
is why he was always the emperor ofthe Romans, and not, like a Hellenistic 
monarch who simply was the State, a basileus plain and simple, answerable 
to no one but his own genius. It was a characteristically Román notion that 
one had to be the king of something, namely of the corporate body that 
empowered magistrates to act with authority, in this case the res publica.^^ 
In theory, an emperor could be and sometimes was deposed for failing in 
his duties toward his subjects. 


Menandros Rhetor, Treatise I {División ofEpideictic Speeches) 60.10—16, 67.11—14, 68.10—14; loannes 
Chrysostomos, Homily on Ácts 38.2; for these and similar statements, see Buraselis (1989) 167—172, to 
which should be added Bardesanes in MacMullen (1990) 33; for a study of this process, Garnsey 
(2004) 145—149. For earlier statements, see Strabon 10.4.22 (regarding Crete); Aristeides, Or. 26.102 
{Román Oratiori)\ see below for this oration. 

Beck (1970) 13—17, 22—23, passim, esp. 24 for AD 1453; (1982) 38—45; Chrysos (2003) 129—130. 
I prefer ‘polity’ (from politeia) to ‘commonwealth’ because the latter connotes loose multi-ethnic 
groupings. 

Ando (1999) 15-17. 
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This may seem to be “mere ideology,” but it was not, even if only 
because provincials subscribed to it and thereby consented to a regime 
that was defined by it. Even “fiction ... can be an important spiritual forcé, 
if it is accepted by everyone. The history of Rome knew several fictions of a 
longue durée, which contributed, through their influence on mótale and 
mentality, to the continuity of the social order of the Romans.”'* What we 
are dealing with here, however, was no fiction, and provincials did not 
accept it by default or coerción. The empire had been created through arms 
but was maintained in large part through a consensus as freely given as that 
of any modern nation-state (which is not to ignore the mechanisms of 
social control and manufacture of consent operativo in both). The koinon, 
the “sharing” of the politeia, rested on a moral consensus that was grounded 
in the qualities that had made Rome both different and ultimately superior 
to other cities, at least in the eyes of Dionysios of Halikarnassos: Rome was 
the most generous and “communal” of cities {koinotaté), whose commun- 
ity rested upon a horizontal moral consensus.'^ New Romans had reason to 
believe in the sincerity of that consensus. The late Román and Byzantine 
emperors - drawn from all provinces and all social levels - for their part 
proclaimed that they were bound by law and authorized to rule solely for 
the benefit of all their subjects (and not only the citizens among them, at 
least befóte 211).^° This was imposed on them by principie and was not the 
arbitrary whim of personal benevolence. The emperors accordingly imple- 
mented utilitarian building projects in every province and granted tax 
remissions, subsidies for local projects, and disaster relief To these were 
added later the works of Christian charity, including hospitals, orphanages, 
and ransom for those captured by barbarians. The provincials could see 
their taxes at work for them. The State improved the way they traveled, 
bathed, and ate, and thereby defined their loyalties. 

We need, then, to reverse the picture that is painted for us in so many 
surveys of Byzantine culture, according to which the emperor was an 
absolute ruler who reigned by the grace of God and whose subjects simply 
had to accept that fact. The opposite seems to have been the case, namely 
that the emperor was believed to rule by the grace of God only if he 
was responsive to the needs of his subjects, as some twelfth-century 
petitions imply and, in one case, directly State. The emperors probably 
answered thousands of petitions each year, and did so because it was 


Alfoldy (2001) 16. Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 1.89.1. 

Sources in Karagiannopoulos (1992); non-citizens: Ando (2000) 148, 330 ff; Liebeschuetz (2001) 345. 
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their ]ohT In their vast totality these acts gave overwhelming physical 
realization to imperial ideology and created a unified community based on 
reciprocal expectations. Precedents were established and documentation 
gave individuáis legal power over the bureaucracy. Ideology was not a 
fiction in this System, but a constantly enacted reality. Official statements 
such as tax receipts, imperial rescripts, birth certificares, property assess- 
ments, annual loyalty oaths, the census, and others, defined new Román 
identities in all contexts, collective and individual. Only philosophers or 
fanatics could resist. These new Romans, from Britain to Arabia, eventually 
carne to share the same calendar, weights and measures, coinage, census 
and taxes, public monuments, loyalty rituals, festivals, games and imperial 
cult, camps and armies, courts and laws, social and political opportunities, 
public archives, paideia, and language(s), all of which were effectively 
deployed by the authorities so as to constantly remind the provincial 
population of its increasingly equal stake in the politeia and elicit its active 
participation. Crucially, the provincials knew that they all belonged to the 
same global community precisely by the fact that they shared all these 
things.^^ “Rallies, parades, festivals: all aim to consolidare the symbolic 
unity of a people and their subservience to a dominant set of objectives.”^^ 
Milestones along standardized roads created a vast imaginary grid that 
bound the periphery to the political and ideological center. The degree of 
uniformity (and therefore predictability) at workwas astonishing: the same 
festivals were celebrated from the Euphrates frontier to Britain; military 
camps were built according to specification with such undeviating regu- 
larity that gates were built even when they opened directly onto steep 
ravines. And, in late antiquity, it is even possible to speak of a “national- 
ized” organization of the circus games and acclamations, which promoted 
imperial ideology and brought citizens into transcivic empire-wide loyal- 
ties, reinforcing “Identification with a broader provincial and imperial 
society.”^'^ Only in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century did 
modern nations achieve this level of uniformity. 

Naturally there was discontent with corruption and class injustice, 
as there is always and everywhere. But the crucial point is that this was 


Macrides (2004) 368—369; for the early period, Millar (1977), whose famous conclusión that they did 
not initiate policy is, however, doubtful. 

Ando (2000) passim, is fundamental; see esp. 8, 41,119, 337, 411; for standardized weights in the early 
Byzantine period, Gittings (2003) 38, citing previous bibliography; for personal archives in the 
middle Byzantine period (and their limitations), Neville (2004) ch. 6 . 

Whitmarsh (2001) 296. 

^ Festivals: Fink, Hoey, and Snyder (1940) 202—210; camps: Burns (2003) 166; circus: Liebeschuetz 
(2001) 203 n. I and 216; Holum (2005) 104. 
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discontent with the partial failure of an ideal of political justice, not a 
rejection of it in favor of another, perhaps more local, alternative. With few 
exceptions before the late twelfth century, armed uprisings were under- 
stood as civil wats, not secessionist native revolts. To be sure, regions such 
as Wales, Egypt, and Isauria were not assimilated until very late or before 
they were lost. Yet by the second century the empire was well on its way 
toward becoming a single nation as integrated as any modern nation-state, 
an imagined community “conceived as a deep, horizontal comradeship,”^’ 
despite obvious class differences. Never before had this been done, though 
Greeks at any rate were not entirely unprepared. Discussing the achieve- 
ments of bis native Achaian League, Polybios noted that by using the 
same laws, measures, weights, coins, magistrates, senators, and judges, 
the Peloponnese had nearly become a unified polis, lacking only a single 
protective wall. Recall that Aristotle had rejected the notion that the 
Peloponnese could form a single polis if only it were surrounded by a 
wall.^'" When later Byzantine thinkers looked back upon late antiquity and 
reflected on what had happened to the ancient Greeks, they realized that 
the latter had become Romans in this very way. Witness Georgios 
Akropolites writing in the late 1250S: 

No other nations were ever as harmonious as the Greeks (Graikoi) and the Italians. 
And this was only to be expected, for Science and learning carne to the Italians 
from the Greeks. And after that point, so that they need not use their ethnic 
ñames, a New Rome was built to complement the Eider one, so that all were called 
Romans after the common ñame of such great cides, and have the same faith and 
the same ñame for it. And just as they received that most noble ñame from Christ, 
so too did they take upon themselves the national {ethnikon) ñame [i.e., Romans]. 
And everything else was common to them: magistracies, laws, literature, city 
councils, law courts, piety itself.^^ 

The creation of this Román oikoumené was the delibérate goal of imperial 
policy, chiefly of Augustos, Hadrian, and the Severan jurists. “This vast 
extensión of romanitas was not made in a fit of absence of mind. It was a 
delibérate imperial commitment.”^* From the start, imperial ideology 
sought to build a consensos in the provinces by using all media of commu- 
nication at its disposal to rally local loyalties, no matter how diverse initially. 


For imagined communities in the modern era, see Anderson (1991), here 7. For Byzantium as a 
nation-state, see below. For Wales, see, e.g., Snyder (2003) 54, 75. 

Polybios 2.37.9—ii; Aristotle, Politics 3.3. 
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behind the person of the emperor.^^ But the emperor was a symboI: an image 
malleable and adaptable, he was consumed by the world which he carne to 
define. In Byzantium, he acted as a chief executive and functional defmition 
of Román identity, a form of symbolic shorthand, but he did not constitute 
the essence of that identity; the latter was constructed socially and historically 
by a consensus that did not require him.^° The Romans were a people, not a 
class of legally defined servants. 

Turning back to the origins of Romania, provincials were not passively 
incorporated into the Román order. They were offered the opportunity to 
promote their own assimilation and contribute to the expanding polity. As 
we will see, this was recognized at the time as the most original aspect of 
Román rule and has been well discussed by historians. The small admin- 
istration of the early empire depended on the support and active parti- 
cipation of local notables, who were often rewarded with citizenship. At 
first, like Pompeius’ man from Mytilene, Theophanes, they served as 
propagandists and local Instruments. Theophanes followed the general 
on campaign, wrote his praises, and helped secure Mytilene for him. 
Similar opportunities existed under the emperors, only in more formal 
guise. Greeks obtained posts in the secretarial departments of the admin- 
istration, where they shaped the communication between center and 
periphery.^’ With citizenship, families eventually claimed high office and 
befóte long are attested as governors and consuls. Among the first were the 
descendants of Theophanes himself, who did not forget Mytilene from 
their Román domus?^ The rise of provincials to the Senate has been well 
studied as part of the process that gradually eliminated the differences 
between center and periphery even befóte 212, as did the shift in military 
recruitment from Italy to the provinces. The career of the centurión Gaius 
lulius Saturninos from Ghios, who served under the Flavians in a unit of 
Spaniards in Egypt, well reflects the globalizing effect of office.From the 
third century we have the Bithynian senator Kassios Dion, who wrote a 
history of Rome. It was in Greek, but reflected a thoroughly Román point 
of view. It was in fact through this work that many Byzantines knew their 
Román history: one called its author “Dion the Román” to distinguish him 


Boarwright (2000) 4—6; for Hadrian, see aiso Ando (2000) 40—41, 278, 316—320, 330—331, 410. 
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from Dion Chrysostomos, whose negotiation of Hellenism and Rome a 
century earlier was more ambiguous than that of Kassios Diond"^ 

These well-known developments are mentioned here because Byzantium 
was their offspring and heir. The dynamism and longevity of Román society 
in all periods were predicated on its ability to assimilate new peoples, to 
make its res publica attractive to them. The Byzantines had even less interest 
in ethnicity than had the Romans of oíd; after all, there had been an oíd 
guard of blue-bloods in the Rome of the Caesars such as never existed in 
New Rome.^’ Assimilation in Byzantium occurred faster, and the religious 
requirements had changed. We will return to this issue below, when we 
consider the danger of trying to identify ethnic groups - including “the 
Greeks” - in Byzantium. For now, let us turn directly to the accommoda- 
tion reached between Hellenism and Rome in late antiquity. 

As we have seen, ignorance of Byzantium vitiates many discussions of 
Romanization in the Greek East. The fact itself is either ignored or 
acknowledged but reduced to material culture and mere legal status, as 
though baths and a choice of court could ever persuade a population to 
bear a Román identity for over a millennium. The Greeks in particular 
were overaware of their distinctive history and culture. Only the most power- 
ful and enticing prospects could lead them to subordinare it or give it up for a 
foreign, initially “barbarie” alternative. Given this, the Romanization of 
Greece is at once one of the most fascinating and understudied transforma- 
tions in history. What room was left for Hellenism in Romania? In the 
cultural articulation that we cali Byzantium, what existential space was 
allotted to being Román and what to being Greck?^*" We should not be 
distracted by the terminological confusión introduced by Ghristianity ñor 
view Hellenism in Byzantium exclusively from a Ghristian standpoint, as is 
usually done, for its first accommodation was with Rome; we will examine the 
Ghristian modulation of the issue in the next chapter. 

A stable Byzantine symbiosis between “Greece” and “Rome” was already 
in place by the late third and early fourth century (though still not without 
some dissent), as Rome lay exclusive claim to citizenship and to social and 
national allegiance, while Athens claimed paideia. Because the two defined 
themselves in relation to different aspeets oflife, they were not in conflict. 


Kekaumenos, Strategikon y, for rhe Diones, see Swain (1996) chs. 6 and 13. 
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Sacrifices, however, had to be made on both sides: Rome lost much of the 
Latín tradition (though not all), while Greece lost ethnicity, history, and 
the polis (though Romanía used the rhetoric of the Greek polis to focalizo 
Ioyalty)d^ History and community went to Rome, while language 
and intellectual Ufe, especially rhetoric and philosophy, went to Athens. 
Material Ufe, prominent in modern discussions, was ultimately unimpor- 
tant. Even at the peak of the Second Sophistic there does not seem to have 
been much concern on the part of ardent Hellenists over the Román origin 
of baths, hippodromes, roads, villas, cement, arches, and gladiatorial 
games. Greeks and Romans did not really define their identity that way. 
It is modern archaeology that has tended to equate ethnicity with material 
culture, though this methodology has come under increasing criticism. 

An initial Hellenic reaction to Romanization there certainly was, which 
we mentioned briefly in the previous chapter in connection with the 
Second Sophistic. Trivially, some Greeks were abused by the Hellenists 
for imitating the Romans, for instance by shaving their beards.^^ Others 
realized that far broader issues were at stake. Despite his general admiration 
for the Romans, acceptance of the empire, and personal possession of 
Román citizenship, Plutarch regarded Greeks as irreducibly different 
from Romans, who were allophyloi, and he did not approve of Greek 
integration into Román society. A proud citizen of Chaironeia claiming 
descent from the ancient heroes of Boiotia, he ridiculed provincial elites 
who lusted after Román office, and championed the small polis: “I choose 
to live in a small town lest it become even smaller.”^^ He also wrote an 
insightful and somewhat bitter treatise on the State of politics in the Greek 
world. Opportunities for great actions, he notes, are a thing of the past. All 
one can do is try to make powerful Román friends, because the Romans 
look after their friends. “Now, when the affairs of the cities no longer 
involve leadership in wats ñor the dissolution of tyrannies ñor alliances, 
what kind of a beginning may one make of a brilliant political career? Well, 
public triáis remain, and embassies to the emperor.” Seeing as “they have a 
boot on their head,” Greeks should not be encouraged to “imítate the deeds 


For Romanía as a polis, see p. 57 below. 
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of their ancestors.”"^° Such advice could be given only by one who did not, 
ultimately, regard himself as a Román. And there is some evidence to 
indicare that, despite Plutarch’s pessimistic picture, many other Greek 
notables like him preferred to live in their own cides and occupy them- 
selves with local or regional affairs rather than take up Service with Rome. 
That would explain why the Greeks were among the last provincials to 
make their mark in the Senate or the army or on the Arone."*^' Still, even as 
Plutarch was writing, Arrianos of Nikomedeia, one of the first Greek 
senators from Bithynia, was blazing a glorious military and civil career in 
Román Service. Interestingly, it was not only for Rome that Arrianos left 
his native city, but also for Athens, where he retired, became a citizen, and 
served as archon. 

Rome and Athens could be reconciled on the basis of their respective 
strengths, which were generally compatible. An anecdote told by Ludan, 
whose devotion to his native Samosata took third place to his love of Greek 
paideia and his membership in the global Román community, indicares 
how this could be done: “A certain Polybios, altogether lacking paideia 
and ungrammatical, said, ‘The emperor has honored me with Román 
citizenship.’ ‘If only,’ said the philosopher Demonax, ‘he had made you 
a Greek rather than a Román!’ The distinction here is asymmetrical, 
as Hellenism involves only paideia. Polybios could conceivably have 
“become” both a Greek (in terms of higher culture) and a Román (polit- 
ically), as was after all Ludan himself, one of the first Greek writers to use 
the first-person plural in referring to Romans. More philosophical or even 
mystical definitions of Hellenism were equally compatible with the Román 
order."^^ 

The most interesting text that may be discussed in this connection is the 
often-quoted Román Oration of Ailios Aristeides (Or. 26), which is important 
because it is the only systematic exposition of the structure and ideology 
of the empire and was written by a very conservative Hellenist who was 
also a Román citizen and would become hugely popular in Byzantium. 
The grounds for caution are obvious: the work is panegyrical and was 
delivered at the court. But Aristeides’ extensive knowledge of history and 
political thought enabled him to compare the empire intelligently to its 
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predecessors and define its innovations in governance, while his rheto- 
rical skill enabled him to devise thoughtful images for the new modes 
of Román rule, which became those of Byzantium too. His Román Oration 
is usually studied by classicists who are working at the chronological 
limits of their field and whose training causes them read it while looking 
back to classical antiquity. Here the conventional periodization of our 
disciplines will be flouted: Aristeides is offered as a remarkably prescient 
look forward to Byzantium. 

Whatever his complicated personal feelings about the relative worth of 
Román and Hellenic identities, Aristeides testifies to the powerful ideo- 
logical appeal of the Román polity. The entire oikoumené, he says, is 
governed for the protection of its subjects as though it were a single city 
(36): the extensión of citizenship, a conception unlike anything imagined 
in the past, has established a common and global demokratia (59-60). 
“Democracy” for him was not, as with us, the antithesis of monarchy but a 
fundamental aspect of the res publica [politeia in Greek) that had survived 
the change of the regime. “You have made the word Román apply not to a 
city, but to a common genosT The división between Greeks and barbarians 
has given way to that between Romans and non-Romans (63). An imagined 
community of Romans has been created in every city, where there can be 
no thought of or interest in rebellion (64; cf 68). The governed have in fact 
become the governors, as the politeia is common to all (65-66). And if the 
World has become a single city (cf 61), its walls are the legions on the 
frontiers (79-84) - thus indicating the superior unión of Rome compared 
to Polybios’ Achaian Peloponnese. 

The Romans occupied an ambiguous position between Greeks and 
barbarians, destabilizing both categories; they were a sort of tertium quid.^^ 
The reason for this is to be sought in the Romans’ own efforts to represent 
themselves to the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean through Greek 
media, which made them always “inside-outsiders.” But stronger efforts to 
assimilate them to Greek history and ethnicity, as that by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, did not go far; the Romans did not become Greeks. To the 
contrary, by late antiquity, the Romans had created a distinctive and unpre- 
cedented universal oikoumene under their own ñame in which local identi¬ 
ties, including the Greek, were submerged and eventually disappeared. Thus 
Romans eventually replaced Greeks as the polar opposite of the barbarians. 
In Byzantium, it is “Romans and barbarians” that usually means “everyone” 


^ See the texts cited by Jüthner ( 1923 ) ch. 7 ; Browning ( 2002 ) 262 and the discussion in Hartog ( 2001 ) 
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and it is a sign of Hellenic revival when we again find “Greeks and barbar- 
ians” in our texts. Aristeides, however, was not yet ready to surrender bis 
Hellenic identity. Rome he may have regarded as supreme in war, law, and 
governance — in what we cali “nation-building” - but in bis Panathenaic 
Oration he praised Athens for retaining its cultural primacy. Athens still 
instructs the world how to be Greek through its paideia - “not by establish- 
ing garrisons,” a curious phrase. So, then, just as the Román Oration explains 
how all people have come together in the Román politeia, the Panathenaic 
Oration explains how they have embraced the wisdom and beauty of Athens 
and the Attic tongue as a sign of true paideiai^^ We have here already a 
prefiguration of the cultural articulation of Byzantium. 

To further illustrate the Byzantine accommodation of Hellenism and 
Rome I have chosen for discussion two men from late antiquity, the pagan 
emperor Julián and the philosopher-bishop Synesios, whose attitudes 
toward paideia were traditional but who are highlighted here precisely 
because their view of Christianity was, at least from a later perspective, 
unconventional. They show that the accommodation between Rome and 
Greece was not of Christian manufacture. 

Julián we will discuss more fully in the next chapter. He was in many 
ways the first Byzantine emperor: he was the first to be born in 
Constantinople (in the year after its foundation) and his native language 
was Greek, though he had Latin. He called himself a Román emperor, 
though he never visited Rome (the decline of the Gity’s importance 
inversely reflected the Romanization of the provinces). He believed that 
his rise to the throne was the work of God and that his duties included 
promulgating Orthodoxy. He was not interested in his ethnicity, noting 
that his family was Thrakian in genos, referring to the Illyrian origins of the 
Constantinian dynasty. But he never assigned any importance to this, 
adding in the same passage that despite it his way of Ufe was Greek: logos 
displaces genos As we will see, Julián vaguely recognized the existence of a 
Greek nation, but for him personally Hellenism was a matter of paideia. 
Like the emperor Hadrian, he too was called Graeculus and Asianus by his 
Gallic troops (who were not trying to flatter him)."^^ The eunuch to whom 
Julián gratefully owed his paideia, and his love of Homer in particular, was 
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genos a “Skythian” barbarian, i.e., probably a Goth."^** When bis friend 
and colleague Saloustios, like Favorinus a native of Gaul and a philosopher, 
was recalled by the suspicious court of Constantius II, Julián wrote a 
farewell piece saying that “I now enroll myself among the Gelts on your 
behalf, you who should be among the first of the Greeks on account of your 
lawfulness and the test of virtue, the peak of oratory, and familiarity with 
philosophy.”"^^ In another work written in the same period, he calis Greece, 
which he visited as a student, “my true fatherland” on account of its 
preeminence in paideia. He especially loved Athensd° But in many com- 
ments elsewhere he reveáis that he is also a Román and that his city is 
Rome, or New Rome, though the Greeks, he adds, are related to “us” 
Romans (nicely inverting Dionysios’ Hellenocentrism)d^ Román politeia 
displaces also local ethnicity: all people, “even if they are from elsewhere, by 
participating in Rome’s constitution and by using the customs and laws 
that we devise there, become members of our political order.”’^ From these 
passages we obtain a relatively coherent sense of what Julián believed it 
meant to be Greek and what it meant to be Román: they were different 
albeit perfectly compatible sites of identity. 

Of course, Julián meant more by Hellenism than any Byzantiñes could 
accept. But religión aside, the respective space that he assigned to Greece 
and Rome was typical. Rome - whether Oíd or New Rome, or Romanía as 
a whole - was a patria of law and custom, while Athens was the homeland 
of those educated in Hellenic paideia. So too the Platonist Synesios of 
Kyrene, a student of the pagan martyr Hypatia and later bishop of 
Ptolemaís in the early fifth century. His works, like those of Julián, were 
prized as models of philosophy and style by later Byzantines even though 
the precise contents of his faith were hazy. Chosen as bishop for his 
leadership against the barbarians despite not being baptized, Synesios 
agreed on the condition that he keep his wife and that he not have to 
believe in doctrines like the Resurrection. To be sure, he was not impressed 
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with contemporary Athens, finding it a depressing ruin, and liked to trace 
his ancestry to the sons of Herakles who led the Dorians into Sparta.^^ This 
genealogical conceit was a rare leftover from the affectations of the Second 
Sophistic. When his devotion to Hellenism was questioned by Christian 
polemicists, Synesios responded by writing a treatise on Dion Chrysostomos 
entitled Dion, or on My Way ofLife, in which he argued that “a philosopher 
should not be evil in any way or boorish, but should be initiated in the 
mysteries of the Graces and be a Rellene in a most precise sense, namely that 
he should be able to hold converse with humanity through his familiarity 
with every work of literature.”^"^ 

A Román, on the other hand, was something different. In his speech On 
Kingship, presented befóte like-minded conservatives in Constantinople in 
398, Synesios defended the “ancient institutions” of the Romans (15). He 
condemned the granting of exemptions from military Service to farmers in 
order to hite barbarians, urging the exclusive recruitment of native troops 
and the exclusión of barbarians from office (19-20). His argument is based 
not on race but on Plato’s Republic {Politeia in Greek) and his own loyalty 
to the Román order. Soldiers must be “guardians” of the “laws by which 
they were nurtured and educated, for they are the men whom Plato likened 
to watch-dogs.” Those must be excluded who do not respect “our” valúes.^’ 
The presence of foreigners in a well-regulated city had, after all, presented 
Aristotle with a political challenge not on racial grounds but because they 
were “raised according to different laws.”^^ 

Julián and Synesios were Platonist philosophers who fought at the court 
and on the battlefield to defend the empire from barbarians. They could be 
both Rellenes and Romans, but how few Romans could afford to be 
Greeks in this way! In its basic articulation, then, Byzantium resembled 
the ancient Republic: a Román res publica in which only a few ieading men 
could indulge their Greek tastes. That the citizens actually spoke Greek had 
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little to do with Greek identity, as we will see. Diglossia persisted, only a 
Latinized demotic Greek took the place of Latín as the social inferior to 
Attic. Byzantine history was born already under the Republic; Román 
history continued to the end of Byzantium. 

THE TRANSLATION OF ROMANIA 

Romanía was neither a ñame artificially superimposed by the Byzantines on 
their State in a purely formal recognition of their political origins and legal 
System ñor a default label used by medieval Greeks blocked by Ghristianity 
from using their “true” ñame. It represented a primary identification with a 
social and political community that was both directly continuous with that 
of ancient Rome and required the abandonment or subordination of any 
ethnic or local identities that diminished or fractured the unity of the 
Román polity. This conception was not changed by the transfer of empire 
from Oíd to New Rome during late antiquity. For the scholar-emperor 
Konstantinos VII in the tenth century — or his ghost-writers — “the Román 
empire {archR) in Byzantion” was nothing other than the ancient “Román 
politeia” [politeia was Greek for res publica)!’^ Only the location of the 
capital had changed, but the “capital” in the third and fourth centuries AD 
had effectively accompanied the emperors on their campaigns and tours 
and had ceased to be at Rome befóte Gonstantinople was even founded. 
“Rome” was not a mere city, but an ecumenical community. The founda- 
tion of New Rome, then, represented a return to imperial stability: it was a 
delibérate transplantation of the former seat of empire to eastern Romanía, 
a branch-office of Rome that contained all of its defming institutions, 
whose parity with the original fell short only in honor, not in rank or 
identity. The eleventh-century historian Michael Attaleiates knew that 
when Gonstantine had transferred the basileia from Rome to Byzantion 
he took many distinguished families with him and built palaces for them 
like those in Rome. The emperors added landmarks to mirror those of 
Rome and the writers even imagined seven bilis. In the early sixth century, 
the historian Hesychios of Miletos rewrote the history of ancient Byzantion 
to make it parallel the history of ancient Rome and thereby prefigure its 
future imperial greatness. In the twelfth century, Anna Komnene, daughter 
of the emperor Alexios I, imagined that the porphyry marble that lined the 
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room in which she and so many other Byzantine princes had been born, 
and from which they derived the rank of porphyrogennetos and the 
legitimacy of their rule, had been brought from Rome by the emperors 
of oíd. Constantinople was Rome.^^ 

As Christians, the Byzantines traced the grounds of their community to 
the Chosen People of the Oíd Testament, but as a nation their conscious- 
ness was thoroughly Román. Institutional continuity and excellent histor- 
ical records easily established the authentic Román origin and imperial 
legitimacy of their State and society. Ñor was this done defensively, as 
though anyone seriously doubted it. In the sixth century, the emperor 
Justinian traced the “ancient history of the government” back to “Aeneas, 
the King of Troy, Prince of the Republic, from whom we are said to 
descend,” adding that “Romulus and Numa founded the government.”’^ 
The antiquarian loannes Lydos, promoted by Justinian to a chair of Latin 
in Constantinople, believed that the offices of the early Byzantine State had 
their origin in the time of Romulus and also that the Republic was the only 
period of true freedom in Román history.'’° This was not a function of 
Latin bias, which both Justinian and Lydos had in abundance; later 
Byzantines, who knew no Latin, also believed that their political history - 
as distinct from their religious origins — began with Aeneas. After narrating 
the Trojan War, for example, most Byzantine chronicles follow him to Italy 
and then leap ahead to Caesar, evincing little interest in Greek history.^' 
Certainly, they are more concerned with the succession of emperors, though 
a strong interest in the Republic can be adduced too, especially for the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The historian Attaleiates looked back to 
the Republic for the origins of Byzantine law and for models of virtuous 
warfare and statecraft that could be imitated by present-day Romans. 
The chronicler loannes Zonaras had no doubts that he himself belonged 
to the ethnos of the Romans, whose history stretched without interruption 
from the days of the ancient kings to the period of the Komnenoi; this 
nation had conquered in the past almost the entire world despite changing 
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its constitution many times.In the late eleventh century, loannes 
Xiphilinos (a nephew of the patriarch) wrote an epitome of sections of 
the Román history of Kassios Dion, noting at one place in the reign of 
Augustas that those events were very relevant because “our lives and 
politeuma still entirely depend on them.*"^ 

Just as the Byzantines referred to foreign peoples by classical ñames, 
making the Goths into Skythians and the Arabs into Medes, so too did they 
regularly cali themselves Ausones, an ancient ñame fot the original inhab- 
itants of Italy. This was the standard “classicizing” ñame that the Byzantines 
used fot themselves, not “Hellenes.”'"'* In short, the depth and seriousness of 
the Byzantines’ Román identity should not be denied lightly or on false 
premises. For instance, it does not matter what they were called by their 
neighbors. That is no way to approach a culture to begin with: suppose we 
tried to understand those others based on what the Byzantines called them! 
In addition, the Arable (or Semitic in general), Armenian, Slavic, and Latin 
terminology for Byzantium was idiosyncratic, inconsistent, and reflected 
historical, antiquarian, linguistic, and political biases that do not reflect 
Byzantine self-ascriptions.^’^ Some modern Greek scholars actually prefer 
foreign usage, which they use selectively to imply that the Byzantines 
“really were Greeks, but had not realized it themselves.’"’^ To the contrary, 
the Byzantines sometimes corrected foreign usage in translating texts, chang- 
ing “Greek” to “Roman.”'’^ Medieval western perceptions in particular may 
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satisfy modern Greek expectations, but they perpetúate the bias according to 
which the Byzantines were “mere” Greeks, or “Greeklings,” i.e., the illegit- 
imate heirs of Rome. Some Greek historians swailow this insult because it 
helps establish “continuity” with ancient Greece, a modern nationalist obses- 
sion to which their Latín sources were in fact utterly indiflferent. 

There are two qualifications, however, that merit further discussion. The 
First is that most Byzantines spoke Greek rather than Latín, especially after 
the sixth century, whereas being Román in the Republic and early empire 
required some engagement with the Latín tradition. The second is the 
widespread belief that the Byzantine empire really consisted of a number of 
separare ethnicities, for instance Slavic, Greek, and Armenian, which were 
brought under the authority of what was in reality a multi-ethnic imperial 
State. Byzantine history can then be carved up into the constituent histories 
of these groups according to the logic of the modern nationalisms that 
claim them. This second view will be discussed in detail in the next section; 
we will first discuss the question of language. 

We will not pretend that nothing is lost, gained, or at any rate altered 
when the linguistic balance of a national and political system gradually 
shifts from one language to another, especially when its coherence rests to 
some degree on ideological assumptions about civic consensos and a body 
of law. An ancient jurist, for example, noted that some Latín legal terms 
“cannot properly be translated,” even though their etymology was origi- 
nally Greek. The Senator and historian Kassios Dion acknowledged that 
“it is entirely impossible to tender the forcé of the word auctoritas into 
Greek.”^^ An important task for the future (though still unrecognized in 
the field of Byzantine Studies, because it crosses disciplinary boundaries) is 
to determine how romanitas changed when it was transferred from a mostly 
Latín environment to a mostly Greek one, even if that shift was effected 
slowly over the course of many centuries. For instance, one historian has 
perceptively noted that the Republic known to the Byzantines was that 
of Polybios and Kassios Dion and not that of Gicero and Livius.^^ This 
clearly made a difference, but what? We need more studies of the effect that 
translation had on Román identity. 

Two preliminary considerations can be offered here. First, the 
Hellenization of imperial rule in the East began much earlier than is usually 
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recognized and so the modes of Román rule and consensus-building had 
many centuries in which to adapt to the Greek environment of the East. 
Second, the Latinization of Byzantium was more extensive than is usually 
granted. 

Rome was always part of the broader Greek world and its aristocracy had 
been culturally and linguistically Hellenized from the days of the Republic, 
if not befóte. And yet, paradoxically, Julius Gaesar and Marcus Aurelias (a 
Stoic who kept his diaries in Greek) were far more Hellenized than, say, 
Justinian, who had no interest in Greek culture and whose contribution to 
the evolution of the Byzantine politeia was the codification of Román 
law.^° Befóte the founding of Gonstantinople, the city with the largest 
Greek-speaking population after Alexandria was in fact Rome, which was 
proven to have been a Greek city from its origins by the immigrant 
intellectual Dionysios of Halikarnassos. Our aim here is not to see in 
early imperial Rome the later articulation of Byzantium, again a Byzance 
avant Byzance, though that can be done. What is important is that the 
Romans were content from early on to use Greek in governing the East 
albeit always in accordance with Román institutions. “There is ampie 
evidence for official use of Greek by Román administrators in Greek 
language ateas,” in fact even in the West and in Rome itself^' Some 
governors even drew attention in their edicts to the fact that they were 
using Greek. Already under Glaudius there was trouble with judges from 
the East who could not speak Latin despite being Román citizens. And the 
Hellenist Philostratos in the early third century makes his hero Apollonios 
argüe explicitly that good emperors should appoint Greek-speakers to rule 
Greek lands and Latins to Latin lands, noting that one governor of Helias 
had failed because he did not know Greek. This advice perhaps reflected 
Antonine policy.^^ The early empire was already cióse to Byzantium here, 
though no less Román. 

Most surveys of Byzantine history assert that the seventh-century 
emperor Herakleios “changed the official language from Latin to Greek” 
and link this to his simplification and alleged Hellenization of the imperial 
title to hasileusT^ But the fact, if it is a fact, does not support the inter- 
pretation. First, the title: emperors after Herakleios still styled themselves 
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autokratdr and Sebastos (i.e., imperator and Augustas). There was no deán 
break ñor any “constitutional change.” Moreover, basileus\izá been used to 
designare the emperor unoffidally in Greek-speaking lands for centuries 
and even when used by itself was always understood to really mean “ hasileus 
of the Romans,” a conception that was, as we saw, fundamentally Román 
and antithetical to Hellenistic usage/"^ Consider the explanation given by 
the preacher loannes Chrysostomos for why the hasileus in Psalm 44 must 
be God. The Psalmist 

does not say which hasileus, thereby making dear that he means the God of all. For 
just as when we are talking about the hasileus of the Persians, we do not cali him 
simply the hasileus, but add “of the Persians,” and likewise in the case of the one of 
the Armenians; when, then, we are talking about our own [i.e., the Román 
hasileus] we do not need the addition because it suffices to cali him hasileus. So 
too is it sufficient for the prophet, given that he is talking about the real hasileus, to 
cali him hasileus simply/* 

From a Román point of view, hasileia had to refer to a particular nation, 
and this was as truc for the emperor of the Romans as it was for Persia, 
though common usage abbreviated the title when the referent was obvious. 
If, then, in everyday life hasileus was the emperor of the Romans, in the 
Psalm he must be God. And the full form paaiAsus ‘Pcopaícov would in 
fact be used officially from the seventh century and especially in the ninth, 
when westerners usurped it.^^ Herakleios, then, changed nothing in the 
conceptualization of the imperial office or even the language in which the 
majority of his subjects had spoken of it for centuries. 

Second, no source claims that Herakleios changed the official language, 
which is only to be expected given that there is nothing in Román law that 
corresponds to our notion of an official language. The Romans of the 
Republic eventually accepted all forms of Italian Latin as equally indicativo 
of romanitas as the idiom of Rome itself, and under the empire they oponed 
that field to any form of Latin and even Greek as well. “There was never any 
legal requirement that citizens should learn Latin.”'''' The emperor 
Glaudius even praised a barbarían for mastering “our two languages,” 
namely Greek and Latin.As we saw above, the East could be governed 
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officially in Greek from as early as the Republic. Bureaucratic restrictions 
on the official use of languages other than Latín were gradually abolished. 
The jurist Ulpianus noted that public notices should be posted in the 
language, Greek or Latín, known to their addressees, and wrote elsewhere 
that legally binding responses could be given in Greek or Latín, and 
perhaps in Punic or Aratnaic given that “all tongues can produce a verbal 
obligation, provided that both parties understand each other’s language.” 
He observed that fideicommissa “may be left in any language, not only 
Greek or Latín but Punic, Gallic, or that of any other nation.” By 439, 
Román citizens could leave their wills in Greek.But of a single “official 
language of the State” there is no trace in the record. 

We should think rather in terms of the language that, for whatever 
contingent historical and cultural reasons, happened to be predominant in 
certain periods and in specific contexts, such as the army, the courts, or in 
legislation. Paradoxically, it was the Latinist Justinian who in 535 began to 
issue edicts mainly in Greek, a change that, equally paradoxically, would 
not have been to the liking of his quaestor Tribonianus, who preferred 
Latín despite the fact that his native tongue was probably Greek and his 
Outlook Platonic.^° Their contemporary loannes Lydos, also a Greek- 
speaker from Asia Minor and a student of the Platonists, accused Kyros 
of Panopolis, prefect of Constantinople in the mid-fifth century, of being 
the first “to transgress the ancient practice and issue his decrees in Greek.” 
A professor of Latín, Lydos no doubt had a personal and professional stake 
in the matter. Yet elsewhere in the same work he acenses Justinian’s prefect 
loannes the Kappadokian of (again?) changing the law from “the language 
of the Italians” to Greek. Overall, there was no official change of language 
because there were many different official settings and no one official 
language.*' 

To be sure, sometime after ca. 600 Latín went out of use in Byzantium, 
or at any rate was confined to very small circles, though minor counter- 
trends may be observed still in the seventh century as aristocrats in the 
East, affecting Román traditionalism, clung to Latín, while conversely the 
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Román Church was ruled by Greek-speakers.*^ Those trends soon spent 
their forcé. In sum, we are dealing with a gradual process. Greek was one 
of the languages in which Romanía could conduct its Business from as early 
as the Republic. The empire did not suddenly switch from Latín to Greek 
in the seventh century, though the loss of Latín was a very important 
development. In the tenth century, Konstantinos VII could look back and 
say that after Herakleios emperors “Hellenized even more and cast off their 
ancestral Román language,” i.e., Latín.But the same point had been 
made already, for example by loannes Lydos, about other spheres of the 
administration. In reality, Romans had long “Hellenized,” i.e., spoken 
Greek, and are referred to as áÁÁriví^ovTES 'Pcopaíoi in the sixth century 
by Prokopios.*'^ 

Lora while, then, there were within the same empire Romans who spoke 
Latín and Romans who spoke Greek; other languages were, of course, 
spoken as well, but these were not usually employed by the institutions of 
government and were rarely noted in our sources. In middie Byzantium, at 
any rate, Román identity was negotiated between Greek and Latín. For the 
sake of convention and to avoid confusión, Latin-speaking Romans could 
be called Latinoi or Italoi while Greek-speaking Romans could be calied 
Graikoi. Byzantine writers of the middie centuries could use the latter term 
to refer to their language without implying ail the negative qualities that it 
could acquire when used in a hostile way by Latin-speaking westerners. 
Still, there were moments when these differences excited passions, espe- 
cially in ecclesiastical debates. Ancient Greek writers, after all, had little 
favorable to say about Latín (when they deigned to notice it at all), and 
their attitudes lay at hand for the Byzantines to use in a heated moment. In 
the mid-86os, Michael III sent a notorious (albeit lost) letter to pope 
Nicolaus I, in which he (or its probable ghost-writer, the patriarch 
Photios) called Latín a “barbarous and Skythian tongue.” “Why then do 
you cali yourself emperor of the Romans?” the pope wondered in his angry 
response. So whereas ordinarily the Byzantines regarded Latín as their 
“ancestral language,” in times of tensión with Oid Rome they could switch 
codes and deride it by reviving the attitudes of the sophists of late antiquity 
toward the impoverished and barbarous language of the West. The 
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exchange between pope and emperor was a rarity in the middle period, but 
these tensions would explode after 1204.*’ 

So much fot the Hellenization of Romanía. On the other hand, looking 
at the linguistic evolution of the eastern empire, one may argüe that, 
parallel to this Hellenization, the period leading up to Herakleios was - 
again, paradoxically - also one in which the Greek language itself was 
heavily Latinized. Latín had been spoken and studied in the East under 
the first emperors,^'^ but with the new capital and larger bureaucracy 
inaugurated in the early fourth century interest in the study of Latín peaked 
and loan-words steadily began to work their way into Greek by the 
thousands. The origin of these words, hundreds of which are still in use, 
lay in the provincials’ need to advance in the expanded army, court, 
administration, and judiciary, in short, in those structures that lent institu- 
tional and ideological coherence to Romanía. Moreover, this happened, as 
we will see, at precisely that time when local identities, including forms of 
Hellenism, were rapidly yielding to the universal orders of New Rome. 
Greek became Latinized just when Greeks and others were fmally being 
Romanized. 

In Byzantium, the “wisdom” or “science of the Romans” or “Italians” 
was a way of referring to the study of law, as Byzantine law was basically 
Román law by another name.*^ Latín and Latín loan-words are accordingly 
most prevalent in Byzantine works on law, on offices (e.g., by loannes 
Lydos), ceremonies (e.g., by Konstantinos VII), ranks and precedence 
(e.g., by Philotheos), the military (e.g., by the emperor Maurikios), sports 
(e.g., the hippodrome and its factions), and in technical treatises written 
by government employees, for instance the hippiatrika written by army 
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doctors. But many words used in daily life were also of Latin origin.**^ In fact, 
the medieval West would accept many ancient Román terms not directly 
from the Latin tradition but from the East: “Byzantium as the mediator of 
imperial Román culture presents a most interesting problem, still largely 
unexplored, for the historian of language; much of the western terminology 
of administration, bureaucracy, and court ceremonial that seems Latin, may, 
in reality, represent a Latin filtered through Greek.”^^ The fourth century in 
particular saw the widespread availability of Latin instruction in the East, 
focused on centers of legal studies like Berytos, which was a largely Román 
and Latin city; the translation of many Latin works into Greek; and the irony 
that the last great secular Latin writers, the historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
and the poet Glaudianus, hailed from Antioch and Alexandria respectively 
and were native Greek speakers.^° The careers of the African Priscianus and 
Gorippus (late fifth and sixth centuries respectively) attest that Latin epic and 
panegyric still had an audience in sixth-century Gonstantinople, which was 
in many ways still a Latin city, while some Greek-speaking Byzantines after 
600 still accepted Latin as the ancestral tongue of the Romans.In short, the 
transition to Greek in Byzantium was not an abrupt change, representing a 
“civilizational” change, but emerged gradually from a long period during 
which the empire as a whole (as opposed to its individual subjects) was 
basically bilingual. Romanía had a long time in which to adjust to its Greek 
setting, over seven hundred years in fact. 

The absorption of Latin by the East complemented a general accelera- 
tion of Romanization in late antiquity that further eroded ethnic and local 
civic identities. The institutions of government became far more pervasive 
and penetrated deeper into provincial life as the new empire of Diocletian 
and Gonstantine deployed a far larger army and imposed higher taxes, a 
thorough census, and a huge bureaucracy. Resources became scarcer for 
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local projects, leading to urban decline and a flight of notables to the 
central administration, whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical, where they 
found salaries, opportunities, and exemptions. New Rome and its vast new 
Señare duplicated the effect in the East as it too drained the resources and 
personnel of the cities, and not without protest.^^ There emerged a largely 
“international” cadre of peripatetic officials more loyal to Román institu- 
tions than to their own cities. A constant flow of legislation sought to 
regúlate an ever broader tange of issues, replacing local norms. Eventually, 
there were few or no institutions left that were not complicit in the order- 
ing and maintenance of Romania. To complement the process on the 
religious side, a universal faith sponsored and even imposed by the State 
largely succeeded in eliminating the religious diversity of the ancient world, 
establishing more or less the same doctrines, temples, rituals, and men 
throughout the Román world. 

There were protests on the Greek side against all this and a crisis within 
Hellenism that went beyond the Christian challenge, though the struggle 
on both fronts was in vain. Libanios, the great orator of Antioch, the friend 
of Julián and of Julian’s memory, protested to the emperors on behalf of 
the temples against the monks and, like a latter-day Plutarch, on behalf of 
the cities against the parasitic growth of New Rome. He decried the 
growing popularity of Latín and use of its legal jargon by a class of rootless 
officials, developments that he feared would undermine the linguistic and 
civic basis of Hellenism.Globalization was eliminating local diversity and 
the independence of true Hellenes. Ironically, his own career was based 
largely on the administration’s need for men who excelled at Greek 
paideia^'^ and Antioch was, after all, nothing like Plutarch’s Ghaironeia. 
Libanios’ notion of Hellenism was moreover diffuse: in his orations he 
agreed with Julián that eloquence is inextricably linked with religión, yet in 
his correspondence, perhaps with Ghristian students in mind, he projected 
a vaguer aesthetic, literary, and moral view, closer to that of his much 
younger contemporary, the philosopher and future bishop Synesios.^^ 
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Libanios feared that the new Christian, bureaucradc, and Latín empire 
would undermine the civic, literary, and religious aspects of Hellenism, 
and so he eloquently fought what would be the last stand of Hellenic 
independence from Romanía, though bis Hellenism could not muster or 
articúlate a national objective (at most he could refer to “the cides of the 
Greeks,” though in his time even they were rapidly becoming Román and 
Christian). Libanios’ defense of Hellenism was basically a professional 
skirmish that revolved around the career of the court orator and 
Aristotelian professor Themistios, who, though not a Christian and igno- 
rant of Latín, notoriously served all the emperors of the fourth century 
except the Hellenist Julián. To him was entrusted the illustrious task of 
recruiting a Senate for New Rome, which drew thousands of able and 
wealthy men to the center from the cides, and the role of spokesman for 
imperial policy, which he played well behind a faqade of philosophical 
independence. A recent study has cast him as a sophisticated but subser- 
vient propagandist. His opponents viewed him as an ambitious opportun- 
ist and traitor to the cause, rewarded for putting a Hellenic face on the new 
regime. And we do not know whether his delicate pleas for religious 
toleration had any effect on the policies of his Christian masters. For his 
part, Themistios argued that philosophy must engage with power and use 
the arts of rhetoric to guide its policies, though against the accusation of 
abandoning his home city he would have done better to champion Rome as 
the highest and common patria of all than to insist, as he did, that 
Constantinople was a polis just like any other. He did, however, lift 
some sonorous phrases about the unity of empire from Aristeides’ Román 
Oration. When he was promoted to the Senate, Constantius II noted, in 
words probably ghost-written by Themistios himself, that “in receiving 
from US a Román rank, he offers us Hellenic wisdom in exchange.”^^ 

In this, the last albeit asymmetrical struggle between Rome and 
Hellenism in antiquity, Rome won decisively, though assisted at the end 
by the collapse of civic life in the seventh century and the transformation of 
the empire into a vast Román city-state. The Second Sophistic ideal of the 
cultivated and urbane orator was confined to the capital and henceforth 


{Funeral Oration for Juliari). But cf. Letters 347.2, 357.1, 411.4, 1544.1 on ethical and literary 
Hellenism. For the latter conception, see Schouler (1991) and Athanassiadi (1992) 206—207, citing 
previous bibliography. 

Constantius II, Address to the Senate concerning Themistios 21a. For the fourth-century struggle 
within Hellenism, see the brilliant reconstruction by Dagron (1968), where Themistios’ position is 
discussed at length; for his use of Aristeides: 90 n. 40—4obis; for his career and personas, Heather 
(1998); Heather and Moncur (2001) 1—42. For Ammianus’ Román dislike of Constantinople, see 
Kelly (2003), citing other hostile fourth-century observers on 588—589. 
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thrived mostly on imperial patronage: Greek wisdom in exchange for 
Román ranks, as Constantius had put it. Libanios was admired by posterity 
as a model of style, but it was Themistios’ career that was envied as a model 
of political and philosophical responsibility, for example by two leading 
Byzandne writers we will examine later, Michael Psellos and Michael 
Choniates.^^ Hellenism had finally been tamed and appropriated by the 
court, and its fortunes would thereafter be tied to the fate of the court, as was 
made painfully clear to those who sought paideia and offices in Asia Minor 
and Epeiros after the terrible events of 1204, when the center collapsed. Yet 
there was one - and only one - arena in which Hellenism did fight back 
successfully in the world of New Rome, and that was language. Though 
completely accepting the Román order, many Byzantine writers adhered to 
the linguistic strictures of Attic purity established by the Second Sophistic; 
they even purged Latinism from their new editions of ancient texts, for 
example in Symeon Metaphrastes’ late tenth-century rewriting of saints’ 
Uves. Linguistic purity was the mainstay of Byzantine Hellenism. One 
historian has even suggested that popular Latinized Greek was the precursor 
of the later demotic, the “Romaic” language that would struggle for recog- 
nition against Attic purity even down to the 1980S (and still does).^* 

But we are getting ahead of ourselves; we will return to these questions 
below. Late antiquity witnessed the triumph of Rome as the primary 
recipient of provincial loyalty and the exclusive beneficiary of their political 
ambitions, and the establishment of the concomitant right of the res publica 
to shape virtually all aspects of its subjects’ lives. This transformation can be 
strikingly illustrated by comparing two Greek-speaking antiquarians from 
either end of the period we have reviewed. In the second century Pausanias 
of Magnesia (in Lydia) traveled throughout Greece and wrote about its 
ancient monuments, pointedly neglecting its history under Rome and all 
Latin writers. A Greek patriot, he valued national freedom and believed 
that the Romans were essentially foreign conquerors, even if, like the 
emperor Hadrian, they could be philhellenic. Pausanias was among the 
last to really believe in the contemporary existence of a Greek nation.^^ In 
the sixth century, by contrast, loannes Lydos from Philadelpheia (likewise 
in Lydia) moved to Constantinople and obtained a series of posts in the 
administration. He wrote in Greek about ancient Rome in an effort to 


Kaldellis (1999a) 169-170 n. 349. 

Symeon: Zilliacus (1937); demotic: Dagron (1969) 55; for the literary reaction against Latin influence 
in late antiquity, Rochette (1997) 75—83; for Libanios, see above. 

Habicht (1998) 104-105, 134. 
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demónstrate the continuity of the Román political system from Romulus 
to Justinian. He too did this out of a concern for national freedom, by 
which, however, he meant that of the Román Republic. He cited dozens of 
Latín authors and, as we saw, lamented the decline of Latín in bis own age. 
In fact, he claimed that befóte the vile prefect loannes the Kappadokian 
authorized the use of Greek, the inhabitants of “Europe” used to speak “the 
language of the Italians,” especially in official contexts, “even though most 
of them were Greek. 

BYZANTIUM AS A NATION-STATE 

Pausanias was among the last ancient Heilenes who felt a strong sense of 
“national” difference from the Romans. Over sixteen hundred years later, 
the founders of modern Greece would pick up where he left off, with a love 
for ancient monuments and hatred of foreign domination. Where he 
omitted all reference to post-classical monuments on the Akropolis, they 
systematically tore them down, making his imagination a reality. But what 
had happened to the Greeks in the meantime, from the second to the 
nineteenth century? Whatever degree and manner of “continuity” we allow 
to pass through those years - and I believe it was considerable — it existed at 
a leve! of practico that did not typically generate disco urses of identity. Like 
almost all other subjects of the empire, the Greeks became, i.e., firmly 
believed themseives to be, Romans. Being “Greek” in Byzantium was a 
matter either of religión (a negativo quality) or high culture (a positivo 
one). The revival of Hellenism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries took 
place between those two polos. In the thirteenth century, by contrast, 
Hellenism was implicated in a different kind of discourse and almost 
attained the level of a national Identification, interestingly linked here 
too with an interest in ancient monuments and a hatred for foreign 
oppression (by the Crusaders). So whereas in the previous chapter we 
gave an account of Hellenism as high culture, and in the next we will 
explain why it was identified with paganism by the Christians, this section 
wiil account for the Román aspect of Byzantine identity in a way that will 
make intelligibie both the extinction of national Hellenism in late anti¬ 
quity and its flickering reviva! after 1204. What did it mean to be a Román 
in Byzantium? 
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loannes Lydos, On the Magistracies ofthe Román State 3.68, with Bandy’s comment (p. 339); for 
Lydos’ idea of freedom, see Kaldellis (2005a). 
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The opinión that currently prevails, the one that I too held befóte I 
began to investigate this problem - indeed befóte I even tealized that it was 
in fact a ptobletn - is that Byzantiutn was a “multi-ethnic empite” whose 
subjects wete united loosely by teligion and by loyalty to the empetot and 
whose common identity was gtounded in absttact ecumenical and 
Chtisüan notions. In othet wotds, thete was nothing mote to being “a 
Román” than the mete fact of being a (Chtistian) subject of the empetot. I 
have come to tealize that this pictute is in patt misleading and in patt 
simply false. Otthodoxy was cettainly an impottant component of Román 
unity and solidatity, but it does not go fat enough. The Byzantines did not 
accept as Romans the otthodox people who lived outside theit botdets, but 
instead looked down on them as batbatians. Otthodoxy was not the 
“content” of Byzantium’s Román identity, as many histotians imply ot 
State. Not was the empetot that content; he was not the powet that 
atbittatily united an allegedly hetetogeneous assembly of peoples, without 
whom they would go theit sepatate national, ethnic, ot geogtaphic ways. 
Quite the conttaty, the empetot, as we saw, was defmed in tetms of his 
people, the Romans, and was beholden to them. Ttaitots, usutpets, and 
dissidents wete no less Román.™' Moteovet, Byzantine intellectuals knew 
that Rome had once been govetned by a Republic, possibly bettet than it 
was now being govetned by the empetots, and believed that the Republic 
was the same (Román) community as theits, only govetned diffetently. 
The empetot at times functioned as a shotthand symbol fot the Byzantines’ 
collective loyalty to Romanía, but he himself was not that to which they 
wete ptimatily and ultimately loyal. He was the head, setvant, and symbol 
of what counted: the nexus of faith, law, histoty, custom, and language 
called the politeia, the ancient res publica, the shated national polity. 

In the mid-fifth centuty the historian Ptiskos claimed to have met a man 
from Gteece at the coutt of Attila who had willingly taken up with the 
Huns and had negative things to say about how the Romans govetned 
themselves. Ptiskos teplied that theit govetnance by this ot that empetot 
was one thing; theit politeia, howevet, was the ultímate standatd by which 
the empite should be judged. This (ptobably invented) scene allowed the 
histotian to ait some setious ctiticisms of how his own patria was being 
govetned, but we should note that the debate ptesupposes a distinction 
between the govetnance of the State and its motal and national basis, 
namely the politeia and the laws, which even Ptiskos’ expattiate Gteek 


Pace Greatrex (2000) 268, whose definition would exelude his chief source, Prokopios. 
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had to concede were good/°^ The res publica, Cicero had maintained, “is 
the property of a people. But a people is not just any collecdon of human 
heings hrought together in any sort of way, but an assemblage of people in 
large numbers associated in an agreement {consensus) with respect to justice 
and a partnership fot the common good.””^ This definition prefigures 
modern definitions of the nation as “the goal of citizen loyalties and the 
expression of the common will of the citizens.””''^ Romans could decry 
abuse and break laws without thereby calling the res publica into question, 
just as one can wallow in sin without ceasing to be a Christian - though it 
was possible for the Román State to aliénate its subjects through had policy 
and undermine their loyalty. 

Conversely, Romans could not long retain their identity as captives in 
foreign States, unless they redefined themselves as a religious group or a 
true genos, options that were considered in the West after the fifth century 
and in the East as the empire lost ground after 1071. But this denatured 
their identity as Romans; usually they simply adapted to their new cir- 
cumstances and were lost to Rome. Maurikios noted in his Strategikon 
(ca. 600) that refugees from Slavic lands “must be very closely watched. 
Even some Romans have given in to the times, forget their own people, and 
prefer to gain the good will of the enemy” (11.4). Unlike Christianity and 
cultural Hellenism, which as identities were constituted by different exis- 
tential markers, Román identity did not travel well beyond the borders of 
the politeia, its constitutive environment.”’ In 1142 loannes II Komnenos 
encountered some former imperial subjects in Southern Asia Minor who, 
while still Christian, had come to an agreement with the Turks and “looked 
upon the Romans as their enemies. So much greater is custom, strength- 
ened by time, than race (genos) or faith,” observed the historian Niketas 
Choniates.”'" 

Byzantium, as the natural continuation of the later Román empire, is here 
for the first time defined as the nation-state of the Romans, a unified political 
community held together by a common “custom” (ethos). This view may 


Priskos fr. ii.2.407—510; see Maas (1995) esp. 149—154, citing previous discussions. 

On the Republic\.'^<^. Smith (1986) 167. 

Cf. Woolf (1998) 248—249, without discussing Byzantium. 

Niketas Choniates, History 37; the idea was a commonplace: see Nikephoros Blemmydes, Basilikos 
Andrias 124 (and the sources cited on p. 82). For the events in question, see Foss (1998) 158—160; in 
general, Vryonis (1971) 184, 210—216, 223—244. For Román identity surviving prolonged captivity, 
see Greatrex (2000) 279 n. 12. Examples can also be adduced from later centuries, e.g., TheMiracles 
of Saint Demetrios 284 ff. (v. I, pp. 227 ff), on which see Anagnostakis (2001); and Theophanes 
Continuatus, Book 5: Life ofBasileios /4—5 (pp. 216 ff.). For “post-Roman” Britain, see Chrysos 
(2003) 124-125. 
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later have to be modified or varied, but it offers, I believe, the best starting- 
point than the defmition currendy in use. Byzantium was a very tighdy knit 
national State whose coherence did not derive primarily from its religión or 
its ruler and whose alleged universal ideology was in fact limited to a more 
restricted rhetorical space than is commonly realized. This view will doubt- 
less meet with resistance among both Byzantinists and modern theorists of 
the nation. But the former have discussed the nature of Romania in an 
imprecise way and have generally not studied modern discussions of nations 
and national identity, while the latter are generally unaware of the evidence 
for pre-modern States and hold to the modernist fallacy, namely the belief 
that some historical developments such as national identity (or religious 
skepticism for that matter) are exclusive features of modernity. Though the 
projection of (allegedly) modern phenomena onto the past distorts history, 
the same is true when we allow the fear of anachronism to be used pre- 
emptively as an indiscriminate rhetorical topos that prevents us from under- 
standing genuine parallels, especially now that it is becoming increasingly 
clear that national identity is not an exclusively modern (far less industrial) 
development. “All in all, there is little reason to hold dogmatically to the 
conventional view that nationalism carne into existence for the first time in 
the modern world. At the very least, the possibility of premodern national¬ 
ism should not be ruled out a prioru^°^ An interesting argument has 
recently been made that ancient Athens fus modern defmitions of the 
nation.™^ The present chapter will offer a preliminary formulation of the 
thesis that Byzantium was closer to a nation-state than to any of the alter- 
natives that have been proposed. The material from the sources that can be 
used to document this thesis has proven to be far more abundant than I had 
first anticipated, and a monograph-length treatment of the issue may be 
forthcoming. For now, it is hoped that this preliminary versión will stir 
debate and lead to a more precise (and historical) understanding than is 
currendy available. 

In the middle period of its history, Byzantium was understood to be the 
State of the Román people: Romania was just the arche of the Romans. The 
vast majority of its population identified themselves as Romans and knew. 


Poole (1999) 34; cf. Reynolds (1998) 21—25. Poole continúes: “There is however a more modest 
versión of the conventional wisdom available: that it was developments in the early modern world 
which marked the beginning of the age of nationalism.” In arguing that Byzantium was a nation- 
state, I will not insist that it was nationalistic. Nationalism is the movement that seeks to unite (or 
“awaken”) the nation and assert its identity, consolidate its territory, usually in competition with 
other nations. Such a movement was not necessary in Byzantium, where the effects of nationalism 
were produced by centuries of assimilation to the Román politeia. 

Ober (1996) 117; Cohén (2000); Anderson (2003) esp. 215—216. 
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regardless of whether they were from Naupaktos or Attaleia and of whether 
they knew each other personally, that they were all Romans precisely 
because they shared the same religión, language, art and architecture, 
history, State and laws, customs, and probably material conditions. They 
were not split into ethnic groups or social castes. They were subject to the 
same laws and each of them could theoretically occupy any office in the 
State. Official power derived from the State and its offices and not from clan 
or caste.'°^ All this makes the Byzantiñes a nation. Also, their State was not a 
federation of tribes or regional States. Its borders, beyond which lived 
hostile barbarians, were coterminous with the reach and jurisdiction of 
their national institutions, namely their Church, army, courts, social hier- 
archies, and bureaucracy. All this makes Byzantium a nation-state. Given the 
concession that even in modern times “national identity is fundamentally 
multi-dimensional and can never be reduced to a single element,” as well as 
that any one particular element may be absent from the makeup of a 
particular nation, we have here a perfect fit between Byzantium and modern 
definitions of the nation-state. The latter require a sense of political com- 
munity, “however tenuous,” and “at least some common institutions and a 
single code of rights and duties for all the members of the community”; a 
territory controlled by the State and valorized by religious or historie associ- 
ations; and “a measure of common valúes and traditions among the popu- 
lation, or at any rate its ‘core’ community.” Byzantium flies past these 
minimal requirements, with its single dominant language, religión, State 
apparatus, and fairly homogeneous culture. 

On what grounds, then, may the Byzantine claim to nationality be 
denied? The objecdons of modernists, who, following E. Gellner, believe 
that the possibility of imagining the nation is restricted to the modern 
World, are vitiated by an almost total ignorance on their part of the 
powerful means that lay at the disposal of the Román authorities when 
they made Romans of their subjeets in late antiquity, and the deep 
penetration into the life and minds of all Romans of the ideology and 
institutions of the Byzantine State in later times."' The cultural, political. 


Holmes (2003) and (2005) 4^3-465. 

Smith (1991) 8—15; see also Miíler (1995) 21—27; Poole (1999) 10—18. For Román national identiry in 
Byzantium, see Arrigoni (1972) 138—140 and Ahrweiler (1975a) 32—36, who do not explain what they 
mean. The latter exaggerates the importance of Christianity, which, however, served largely in 
confliets with the non-Christian East. 

Ignorance of ancient conditions likewise vitiates the arguments of those who qualify the modernist 
position, e.g., Smith (1991) 69, esp. (1986) 10, 69—70 (with notes), 105, 131. No one grappling with 
this problem can henceforth ignore Ando (2000). Conversely, within their own period, modernists 
are hard-pressed to explain the emergence of modern Greek nationalism: Gellner (1997) 41. 
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and especially ideological penetration of Greece by the Romans during the 
empire exceeded that by the modern Greek State befóte the early twentieth 
century (when wats and massive conscription allowed it to consummate 
the nationalist project). In fact, it took centuries fot the allegedly modern 
“revolution in the control of administration and in cultural co-ordination” 
to attain Román imperial levels. What we must not forget is that, even if 
levels of control and ideological penetration in Román antiquity were 
inferior and slower than those of early modernity, our focus is on the 
middle Byzantine period, by which time Rome would have had one 
thousandyears in which to work its effect, starting in the age of Polybios. 
What modernists also ignore is that the governing ideology of the empire 
was not “imperial” in the sense of being self-consciously multi-ethnic; 
rather, under the direction of Augustos, Hadrian, the Severan jurists, 
Diocletian, and Constantine, it aimed to creare a Romanocentric consen¬ 
sos in the provinces that subsumed or replaced local allegiances, including 
ethnicities. We have already surveyed the means and ends of this policy, 
which made Romania different from any other empire in world history. 
Likewise, in Byzantium “political rituals fostered links of loyalty and 
identification with the greater whole... A system drawn from distant 
Constantinople structured the subtle gradations of elite society in the 
provinces,””^ even the most distant. 

The most important obstacle to this new thesis comes not from theorists 
of the modern nation but from two conventional notions about Byzantine 
identity that have been taken for granted in scholarship (though, as we will 
see, they have never been systematically advocated, far less proven). We need 
to consider, then, first the notion that it was a “multi-ethnic empire” and, 
second its “universalism.” The first stems from a misunderstanding of the 
alleged ethnonyms used in the sources (such as Thrakian, Kappadokian, 
etc.), but more importantly from the need of modern nationalists to pulí 
their own ancestors out of the Byzantine melting-pot. The second fiction was 
formulated chiefly by legal and diplomatic historians who were looking for 
precisely such abstraer definitions of Christian statehood and were not much 
interested in the constitution of a historical society. Befóte we turn to these 
obstacles, however, let us briefly consider what appears to be the only 


McCormick (1998) 46, 50—51; see Neville (2004) 23 for another illustration; Holmes (2003) 37, 
46—48, 53, for the reign of Basileios II; Kazhdan and Epstein (1985) 64—67 for the eleventh century; 
Dagron (2003) 21—24 iri general. Matters were obviously different in recently conquered or only 
nominally controlled territories, such as the northern Balkans; see Stephenson (2000a) passim and 
below; for the possible limits of this system, see Cheynet (2003a). 
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objection to Byzantine nationhood that has been formulated by a modern 
historian of Byzantium on theoretical grounds. 

Paul Magdalino, who otherwise recognizes a Byzantine nationalism of 
sorts, has denied that Byzantium was a true nation not only on the usual 
grounds that we will examine shortly but also because of the importance of 
its capital. “Byzantium never became a nation-state because it never lost the 
mentality of a city-state.”"^ But it is not clear in what way we are to under- 
stand Byzantium as a “city-state” that conflicts with it being a nation-state. 
City-states are notoriously unified and homogeneous entities; anything the 
size of Byzantium that attained that level of unity certainly qualifies as a 
nation-state. 

The problem with city-states in this context is that we associate them with 
ancient Greece. In ancient Greece, it is true, what Professor Magdalino calis 
the “parochialism” of the “city-state mentality” hindered the emergence of a 
single nation and a historically elFective sense of Greek national unity. But 
Byzantium was not an assembly of disunited city-states. A “parochial” 
mentality would be relevant if it involved múltiple and dispersed loci of 
civic identity in the context of a hypothetical nation that failed to create a 
unified State, as in classical Greece. That is how city-states are incompatible 
with nations. But there is no theoretical reason why an individual city-state 
cannot be considered a nation in its own right, like Singapore. As mentioned, 
recent studies have compared democratic Athens to a nation-state. It was too 
big to be a city-state as even ancient writers recognized when they said that 
the Athenians were more of an ethnos than a polis. 

Historically and administratively the capital was the most important city, 
and the Byzantines’ fixation with keeping it even at the cost of provincial 
regions made strategic sense. Gonstantinople was defensible and could 
control both the Balkans and Asia Minor in a way that no other center 
could. But the importance of the capital did not diminish the extensión of 
Román identity to the provinces. The vast majority of Romans did not live 
in New Rome yet were no less Román on that count, Gonstantinopolitan 
snobbery notwithstanding. “The parochialism of a pre-industrial society 
which lacked the technical means to grow out of a city-state mentality”"’ 
is counter-balanced by the ability of the center to transmit its “mentality” 


Magdalino (1991a) 6—7 and (1991b) 190,196—197; also Angold (1999) 38. Despite the title, Alexander 
(1962) does not discuss this problem. I wish to declare here my enormous admiration for Professor 
Magdalino’s work, and my debt to him is evident in the notes of the second part of this book. What I 
am taking issue with is a paragraph-length comment in one of his papers. But so few have debated 
the points in question that I have had to fall back on comments made in passing by great scholars. 
Ober (1996) 117; Cohén (2000); Anderson (2003) esp. 215—216. Magdalino (1993) iii, 153. 
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throughout the provinces, to creare a unified city-state out of what had 
begun as a multi-ethnic empire. This is the antithesis of parochialism and 
should lead us to revise modernist beliefs about the technical basis of national 
identity."'" As a cerner of power, then, Constantinople was not historically 
more important than, say, Athens for modern Greece, Vienna for Austria, or 
Cairo for Egypt. Magdalino is not on safe ground when he says that it should 
be the nation that creares the capital rather than vice versa, even (or 
especially) when he cites France."^ But it is not even correct to say that 
Romania was created by its capital, given that the idea of the Román res 
publica predated Constantinople, in fact it was Romania - “the world a 
city” - that created New Rome at precisely the time when eider Rome itself 
was losing its historical importance. 

Román identity was ideologically independent of any city. Rome itself 
had been abandoned by the emperors and then New Rome founded 
without altering what it meant to be Román, because the latter was now 
invested in an entire world, not merely one city. The Byzantines never 
forgot that event and knew well how it justified their claim to be true 
Romans. When the new capital was lost in 1204 the Byzantines simply 
regrouped by moving “the arche of the Romans” to the city of Nikaia, just 
as they had once moved it from Rome to New Rome. Nikaia was then 
praised as Constantinople had been formerly."^ In short, the nation was 
prior to the capital."^ As we will see in the final chapter of this book, the 
loss of New Rome forced the Byzantines to think hard about what made 
them Romans and what united them, in a way that was independent of the 
capital. That is why the evidence from 1204-1261 is so crucial.'^” 

As loannes III Doukas Batatzes declared to pope Cregorius IX in 1239, 
“he who is emperor rules over a nation {ethnos) and a people {laos) ... not 
over rocks and wooden beams, of which walls and towers are made [i.e., of 
a city].’”^’ The Romans loved their City and often treated it as a symboI of 
the nation and its territory, but they knew that conceptually it was not its 
essence. In an Encomium for his teacher Ceorgios Akropolites (ca. 1252), 


Magdalino shows how this was possible: (1993) 310—315. 

Cf. Armstrong (1982) 170, and 168 on the city as a focus; Jusdanis (2001) 39—41. Consider the 
ideological importance of Kosovo for Serbia or Jerusalem for Israel. For modern Athens, Bastéa 
(2000) esp. xvii—xviii, 9. 

E.g., Theodoros II Laskaris, Praise of Nikaia i, 7 {op. rh. pp. 68, 78—79). For transferring the capital’s 
institutions, see Nikephoros Blemmydes, A Pardal Account 1.12. See also pp. 360, 367 below. Modern 
Neo-Romans agree on this point. Romanides (2002) 232: just as Constantine moved Rome from West 
to East, so too can it still be moved again today; “Constantinople is not necessary for this to happen.” 
Cf. Koder (2005) 157. Cf Eastmond (2004) 4—5. 

loannes III Doukas Batatzes, Letter to pope Gregorius IX (p. 375). 
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Theodoros II Laskaris praised “his patris, the imperial city of Constantine, 
which is now enslaved and named in diverse ways, as it has been divided 
into parts and is named after those parts.” Laskaris here slides from the City 
to Romania and treats them as equivalent.'^^ But the conflation of the 
two - “the World a city” - had begun already, as we have seen, in Aristeides’ 
Román Oration. 

THE MYTH OF THE “ M U L TI - ET H N I C EMPIRE” 

The fiction of Byzantium as a multi-ethnic empire owes its existence to a 
number of factors operativo in modern historiography. First, as we saw, 
Romanization has been viewed misleadingly as a process of urbanization 
and legal chango, not as one of national assimilation. The early Román 
empire was indeed multi-ethnic and multi-cultural, but because ancient 
historians have generally known little of Byzantium their view of 
Romanization, on which Byzantinists must then rely, is very deficient. 
One cannot see where Romanization was going without looking at the later 
centuries. Unfortunately, there has been no dialogue between the two fields 
and, indeed, almost zero theoretical discussion of what it really meant to be 
Román in Byzantium as an extensión of the developments of late antiquity. 
We have addressed this deficiency in the previous two sections, though 
only in a partial and preliminary way. 

Second, nineteenth-century scholars were obsessed with racial groups 
and tribes and believed them to be the building-blocks of history. The idea 
that they could be assimilated into broader nations and effectively go 
extinct went against the grain of most research. This was and still is 
especially the case in scholarship produced in countries where the urgent 
search for origins has to pass through Byzantium. Following this model, 
the empire is carved up along ethnic linos that correspond to modern 
nations and the bits are then distributed to each according to need. 
Historiography became deeply implicated in the creation of ideologies of 
histories that served modern nations. The empire was presented as an 
artificial system that held diverse groups together at various times, with 
or without their consent. Some groups, however, are difficult to discover in 
the sources, resulting in nations that are ancient and modern but lacking a 
Middle Age.'^^ “Greeks” are among the most difficult to identify in this 


Theodoros II Laskaris, Encomiumfor Georgias Akropolites {op. rh. p. loi). 
Romanides (2002) 233—234 puts it well. 
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historiographical mess, as their ethnic label was not in use (allegedly for 
religio US reasons). 

At first, the pioneers of the national imaginadon that awoke around the 
time of the Greek War of Independence had to persuade a large segment of 
the new nation to set aside its Byzantine (Román) memories and loyalties 
in order to embrace the Greeks as its ancestors and legitimators of its 
national aspirations. These ancient Greeks were seen as one of the many 
nations enslaved by the wicked Román Byzantines (and later by the Turks), 
but this required a belief in a nation that left no trace of itself for over a 
thousand years. National historians gradually worked their way over to the 
opposite position, seeing the Greeks as those very Romans who had governed 
the Byzantine empire, which was now viewed as not quite so wicked/^'^ 
There is still no solid consensos on this issue in Greece (much depends on 
how one feels about the Church), but among many historians the opinión 
prevails that after all other groups have been identified and removed, e.g., 
Armenians and Bulgarians, those who remain must be Greek, though 
disguised under the alienating label of Roman/^^ (Not surprisingly, no one 
cares about groups like the Phrygians, whose ethnonyms have no seat on the 
UN.) In Works by Greek and many Greek-American scholars, the Byzantines 
are presumed to have “really been” Greeks - unless they are suspected of 
belonging to an ethnic minority. The racial basis of such identifications is 
revealed by the fact that these latter groups often do not lose their “minority” 
status in Greek eyes even when they are deemed to have been “Hellenized.” 
We will discuss this below, when we consider the fate of the Greeks in the 
Román melting-pot. 

This ethnic dismemberment of Byzantium requires that the seriousness 
of its Román identity as a historical forcé be minimized and occluded 
behind ethnic rhetoric. As we will see, however, ethnic identities may well 
have existed within the empire’s borders but were limited to small groups 
and were generally lost when they carne into cióse contact with the Román 
polity. They played little role in the shaping of Byzantine history. This 


For the first realignment, see Politis (1998); for the second, Skopetea (1988) 175—189; Matalas (2002) 
108-111,146,151—159. I have found one voice of Román resistance in all of this, Romanides (2002), 
whose insights are fascinating, given how little he knew about the history in question. 

E.g., in Vryonis (1971) 22, 53, and passinr, Svoronos (2004) 33. See pp. iii—117 below. It should be 
noted that racial criteria in the twentieth century became more narrow than they had been in the 
nineteenth, when other Balkan groups (not yet nations in Greek eyes) were deemed Greek by blood, 
religión, or culture (though not language), and whose true (Greek) national consciousness had to be 
awakened. The political motivation for this belief, which was terminated by Bulgarian nationalism, 
requires little comment. It is no longer even remembered in Greece. 
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section, then, will discuss how ethnicity operated in medieval Byzantium 
and will argüe that it played a small role in the construction of Román 
identity. The goal is to clear the ground for a new look at Byzantine 
Hellenism, because, as we saw above, a potentially ethnic and even national 
idea was inherited as a part of the classical Greek legacy. In Byzantium, 
however, at least until a late date, the few declarations of ethnic Hellenism 
that are attested operated generally as rhetorical amplifiers of high culture 
and therefore as claims by individuáis to high status; they were not an effort 
to establish or even imply the continued existence of a Greek nation in 
Byzantine times. Besides, the significance of national Greek reviváis, when 
they did occur, would make little sense if they did not take place against a 
thoroughly Román background. 

The process was well underway in late antiquity. As provincials became 
Romans, regional, tribal, and ethnic identities gradually disappeared from 
the record or were converted into purely geographic labels. Looking at the 
regions that would later form the core of the Byzantine empire, we see that 
neither their languages ñor regional identities survived the Hellenization of 
their cultures and the Romanization of their societies. Already in the first 
century, the geographer Strabon noted that languages and ethnonyms were 
being lost because of Román rule (12.4.6). Karian and Lydian went extinct. 
The evidence that has recently been adduced for a Lydian identity in the 
early empire is meager and points toward a local antiquarian revival that 
did not impinge on the discursive construction of identity and so did not 
compete with Rome.'^*" The distinctiveness of Kappadokia in late antiquity 
was represented only by a (negative) provincial stereotype and a thick 
accent. Its most famous scion, Gregorios of Nazianzos, cared so little for 
the ñame that he branded a theological opponent as a “Kappadokian 
monster.”'^^ By the early fifth century (and probably long earlier), the 
fact that a holy man in Syria spoke Greek rather than Syriac was explained 
by his origin in Kilikia.'^* Scholars have tracked down every reference to 
the survival of the indigenous languages of Asia Minor, e.g., Mysian, 
Lykaonian, and Geltic (its Hellenized speakers already long known as 
Gallograeci). Except for neo-Phrygian, the results are unimpressive and 
ambiguous. These languages were generally not used for writing, were 


Karian: Hornblower (1982) 343 n. 98; Lydia: Spawforth (2001). For this process in general in Asia 
Minor, see Mitchell (2000). 

Stereorypes: Van Dam (2002) i, 13—16, 24—28; Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 21.16 {In Honor of 
Athanasios, Bishop ofAlexandria). 

Theodoretos, History ofthe Monks in Syria 28.4 (Thalaleios). 
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confined to rural arcas, and were probably spoken by people who also knew 
Greek. Moreover, they were (apparently) not linked to any collective 
idendty, which is what the present argument is really about. In any case, 
none are heard from again after ca. 600, though the scarcity of our sources 
permits that they were perhaps still used for some time afterwardsd^^ 
Regardless of the survival or not of these languages, the important thing 
is that there is no trace in our sources of any ethnic or regional idendty that 
was incompatible with assimilation into Romanía, excepting perhaps the 
Isaurians, “the internal barbarians” of Southern Asia Minor who were never 
fully pacified, and, in part, the Jews, who seem, however, to have largely 
assimilated in the period after the great revolts of the first and second 
centuries but were later forced by the Christian turn of Román society to 
fashion a specifically Jewish solidarity/^° Looking beyond the regions that 
would form the core of the Byzantine empire, one study of the Román 
Near East could fmd no groups beyond the Jews and Samaritans that 
were unifted by the memory of a national past and no collective identities 
to correspond with the cultural diversity that we observe through archae- 
ology and epigraphy and the region’s native languages. It seems that these 
languages and “cultures” did not really impede assimilation to Romanía. 
The emergence of Syriac literature in late antiquity, at any rate, does not 
seem to correspond to any observable underlying ethnicity, nationality, or 
even relatively distinct cultural group, to say nothing of the doctrinal 
divisions that its texts reflect. Whether these groups, if they were that in 
any self-conscious sense, set themselves apart somehow from the emerging 
Román oikoumene, is yet unknown. This is a controversia! area of 
research, though not directly relevant to the regions of Byzantium. 
Unfortunately, the question of Romanization, which is here understood 
as the acceptance of Rome as a normativo political community and not as 
the spread of baths, villas, and “citizenship,” is too often confused with the 
different question of Hellenization, and scholars slide too easily from 
“cultural background,” “history,” and “heritage” to “identity,” “ethnicity,” 


Surveys in Brunt (1976) 170-172; Mitchell (1993) 50—51, 58, 172—175, citing previous works; (2000) 
129. Gallograeci'. Mitchell (2003) 280; cf. the Gothograikoi in Asia Minor in Theophanes the 
Confessor, Chronographia s.a. 6207 (p. 385). Extinction: Vryonis (1971) 45—49; Charanis (1972) II 
25-26. 

It is unclear how the Isaurians were constituted as a group and how the events of the fifth and early 
sixth centuries should be interpreted: Burgess (1990); Shaw (1990) esp. 261; Elton (2000); for the 
emperor Zenon (an Isaurian) hated as a “foreigner,” see Perros Patrikios in Konstantinos VII, Book 
of Ceremonies 1.92 (v. I, p. 420); but political enemies were often east as ethnic foreigners: see below. 
Jews as pagan Graeco-Romans: Schwartz (2001) part 2, esp. 104, 142, 175—176, 190—191. 
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and even “national identity,” as though these terms all mean the same 
thing or direcdy imply each other/^' 

Whatever ethnicities and national allegiances survived the Hellenistic 
period, at least in the Balkans and Asia Minor, seem to have been lost 
during the Román centuries or, at any rate, ceased to produce evidence of 
their existence. In his Román Oration Kúsítváes (second century AD) noted 
that new soldiers from the provinces were ashamed to use their prior 
national labels now that they were Romans (75). This means that they at 
least remembered such loyalties, but after four more centuries of Román 
rule there is no evidence for them at all, not even indirect. Recent studies 
that have questioned the coherence of Román identity in late antiquity, 
arguing for a more fluid condition by dismantling the distinction between 
Romans and barbarians who carne from or lived outside the frontiers, have 
focused exclusively on the frontiers, on client stares, and the army, in other 
words on preciseiy those sites where the norms of the res publica were 
contested, while entirely leaving out of the picture the millions of Romans 
living within the empire who set the standardd^^ 

As with the Lydians mentioned above, we should not be misled by the 
fanciful conceits of antiquarianism, such as the Doric pedigree of Synesios, 
or by its poiitics, such as the effort by Justinian’s quaestor "Yñhomz.nus to 
invent national histories to match the artificial provinces newiy reorganized 
by his master. Those histories had no reality on the ground and no basis in 
history, while Synesios’ affectation was hardiy incompatible with his being 
a Román in the first place, since one was not a Román by virtue of descent. 
Ethnic inclusiveness defined the Román polity from the days of its legen- 
dary foundation and can be demonstrated for all subsequent periods of its 
history. To be sure, there always was racial prejudice against outsiders but it 
evaporated in the face of successful integration. It was understood in 
antiquity that Rome was eager to assimilate the discoveries of others and 


Near East: Millar (1987b) and (1993) 6, 76, 124, 220; Syriac: ibid. 492—493 and (1998); Cameron 
(1997) 5; Hoyland (2004) 188—189 (instances of Syriac pride are few, ambiguous, and postdate the 
Arab conquests). Jones (1959) demonstrated that heresies were not national movements in disguise; 
cf. Millar (1998) 168. For direct Román architectural influence in the East, see Sartre (2005) 171—174, 
225—226. Hall (1999) fails to establish a Phoenician ethnic identity in late antiquity (e.g., she assumes 
it on the basis of the retention of the geographic ñame by the administration). Dirven (1997) moves 
casually from the “Syrian heritage” (163) of the author of the De Dea Syria to his “Syrian identity” 
(164) and “national culture ... a patriotic work by a member of a subjected nation” (169). No 
justification is offered for this semantic slide. See Lightfoot (2003) 182 íE, 200 ff 
Among many Works, see Amory (1997); Greatrex (2000); Pohl (2005) esp. 453—454 for the military 
bias. But see Kaldellis (2004b). 
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even their populations.'^^ This was possible because the Romans, and later 
the Byzantines, did not define their national community in terms of 
ethnicity. With the exception of social snobbery (mostly during the 
Republic) and occasional rhetorical flourishes, “romanitas is precisely not 
an ethnic identification ... it was predicated from an early date on the 
notion of ethnic heterogeneity between Latin, Sabine and Etruscan popu- 
lations.”'^'^ (Trojans may be added.) Again, it was not so much biological 
descent that the Byzantines traced to ancient Italy as it was the institutions 
that defined their society. 

What existential space, then, did notions of ethnicity occupy in 
Byzantine society? First, let us scrutinize the terminology by which the 
Byzantines might have referred to such groups, either among themselves or 
outside the empire, because its uncritical use causes confusión. Ethnos, for 
instance, contains the root of the modern neologism “ethnicity,” but in 
Byzantine usage it could signify the Romans themselves or any barbarían 
group no matter how it was constituted, as well as any other kind of group, 
such as women, philosophers, and Christians. In the Septuagint, the plural 
ethne is used for what we cali “gentiles.” In Byzantium, ethné and ethnikoi 
could refer to pagans (instead of “Hellen”'^’ - ethnikos wou\á be revived in 
modern Greece, which obviously required a term for pagans that avoided 
this ambiguity!); they could also refer to all non-Romans. These words, 
then, combined the exclusivity of the faith with the classical distinction 
between barbarians and Greeks/Romans. Ethnikoi were “political gentiles.” 
Even if they were Ghristian, they were not Román, but they could become 
Romans just as pagans could become Ghristians. 

Genos suggested biological relation and often designated one’s family, 
while phylon suggested “race.” Yet both were used by historians inter- 
changeably with ethnos and, beyond ethnography, all three words could 
also designare any category of things regardless of how they were consti¬ 
tuted as a group. Georgios Akropolites refers to the genos of Muslims and 
then to their phyla. Eustathios calis Ghristians a phylon, while Anna stares 
that her father ordered his men to miss when shooting the Grusaders in 
order to avoid an emphylios phonos, a murder of one’s own, given that 


Sources in Swain (1996) 248. For prejudice, see p. 54 above. But cf. Statius, Silvae 4.5.45—48. For 
Tribonianus, see Maas (1986); Mitchell (2000) 135; cf. Millar (1998) 163—164 for “ethnonyms” 
formed from imperial provinces. 

Ffall (2002) 23. 

Lechner (1954) 22—23, ^nd Ahrweiler (1998) 2, citing Theodoros the Stoudite; for the ideology of 
the “nations,” see Nicol (1972) I 317; (1979a) 74. 
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they were Christians.’^*" That some individuáis are called in our sources 
“Romans by genos” does not mean that the Byzantines considered them- 
selves an ethnic group, only that the individuáis in question were at least 
second-generation Romans. When Michael Attaleiates declared that he 
had made it in Constantinople despite being from a different genos he 
meant only that he was a provincial; conversely, when Gregorios Antiochos 
insisted (defensively) that he was a true native {authigenés) he was express- 
ing only Constantinopolitan snobbery toward provincials, though it may 
have also contained an element of anti-Latin xenophobia (in that age of 
tensión between East and West).’^^ In any case, no assertions of what we 
cali “ethnicity” were operative here, ñor did a multitude of such internal 
gene and ethné imply the empire’s “ethnic” división. For example, our 
sources mention men whose genos was from Boukellarioi, a province in 
central Asia Minor created in the eighth century and named after an army 
unit; it had never been an ethnos in any other sense.’^^ So too with being “a 
Kilikian by genos”-, whether there had ever been such a genos (which is 
doubtful), here it meant only that one hailed from Kilikia.’^^ 

We must, then, admit the vagueness of this terminology. The Byzantines 
did not view themselves collectively as a genos in the strong sense of being 
biologically related to each other.’"^” For them, Muslims and Christians, 
Romans and the inhabitants of Attaleia, as well as Turks, women, and turtles, 
could all be called z genos, an ethnos, or a phylon. This means that any of these 
terms may stand for what I am calling a “nation,” though, conversely, the 
latter’s existence can neither be proven ñor refuted by these terms. This was 
illustrated by the thirteenth-century philosopher Nikephoros Blemmydes, 
according to whom genos can refer either to one’s parents or to one’s patris, “as 
for instance we say that Paul’s genos is from Tarsos,” rather than, say, that he 
was Jewish (which he also was, but in a very different sense). Blemmydes goes 


Interchangeable use: Michael Attaleiates, History 30—31 (cf. 57 for civil war as emphylios)', Georgios 
Akropolites, History ¥.\xsx. 3 i\úos^ Against an Overachieving Stylite in Thessalonike {Or. 22, 

Tafel p. 192); cf. also his Funeral Oration for the Emperor ManuelKomnenos {Or. 23, Tafel p. 207); 
Anna Komnene, Alexiad 10.9.6—7. For Christian conflicts as civil wars, see Ahrweiler (1998) 5; for 
ethnos, genos, etai, in the Chronicle oftheMorea, Sansaridou-Hendrickx (1999) ch. 4; in the historian 
Gregoras, Blachakos (2003) 197—207. 

Gregorios Antiochos, Encomium for the Patriarch Basileios Kamateros (p. 51). For both authors, see 
Magdalino (2000) 152; Kazhdan (1984b) 198; for the similar boast of the canonist Theodoros 
Balsamon, see Pitsakis (1991) 107. 

Skylitzes Gontinuatus (p. 155): the eunuch Nikephoros. 

Theodoretos, History of the Monks of Syria 28.4. 

Ahrweiler (1975a) 50-51; Chrysos (1996) 8; Greatrex (2000) 268—269; and Papoulia (2003) 51 ff, rely 
too much on the strong sense oí genos and related words in texts such as Prokopios, Wars 2.6.23; and 
loannes Kinnamos, History 6.2. For the Greek vocabulary of inclusión and exclusión, see Ahrweiler 
(1984) 344 - 345 - 
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on to explain that nations may be gene regardless of whether they are 
constituted by a common biological descent or by political uniond'^' 

The few attempts that the Byzantines made to establish ancient geneal- 
ogies support the conclusión that at least until the end of the middle period 
they did not regard a common descent as constitutive of Román identity. A 
rich cultural and historical heritage gave them a broad range of genealogical 
options, though time and population movements ensured that all connec- 
tions were fictitious while the context, usually panegyrical, ensured that 
they were also rhetorical. Significantly, ancient Román families and espe- 
cially Aeneas seem to be most frequently invoked. For example, Basileios I 
(867-886) was flattered by a genealogy that included Philip and Alexander, 
Arsakes the Parthian, Tiridates the Armenian, and the Román emperor 
Constantino. The Doukas family claimed descent from a cousin of 
Constantino I who moved with him from Italy to Constantinople and 
was also a descendant of Aeneas. Aeneas was also the putativo ancestor of at 
least one atistocrat in late-antique Rome; of all the Romans, according to 
Justinian; and of the civil official Alexios Aristenos, according to the 
twelfth-century orator Nikephoros Basilakes. In order to praise the 
emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078—1081), the historian Michael 
Attaleiates traced his descent to the Byzantine Phokas family and from 
there back to the Román Fabii, including Scipio Africanus and Aemilius 
Paulus. This Román pedigree was later turned by the historian Nikephoros 
Bryennios into a favorable rhetorical comparison for Alexios I Komnenos, 
whence it was copied by the emperor’s daughter Anna. The twelfth-century 
orator Gregorios Antiochos predictably claimed descent from the Seleukid 
king Antiochos The Greek element, we observe, was only one among 
many options; the Román element predominated, with Aeneas in the lead, 
but this was only a figurativo way of stressing the Román identity of the 
nation. 

The Byzantines did not articúlate an idea of common ethnicity, as some 
western medieval writers did regarding their own people.''^^ The basis of their 
unity clearly lay elsewhere. Consider Kekaumenos, the eleventh-century 


Nikephoros Blemmydes, Epitome Lógica lo.i—4, in PG CXLII (1885) 687—1004, here 753. For Paul’s 
genos as Jewish, see Photios below. 

Basileios I: Genesios, On the Reigns ofthe Emperors 4.24 (and pp. 94—95 for the other sources); also 
Dagron (2003) 2.01. Doukas: Nikephoros Bryennios, Materials for a History pr. 9; Aeneas: Timarion 
8; also Toxotius in Jerome, Letter 108.4; Justinian, Novel 47, preface; and Nikephoros Basilakes, 
Oration for Alexios Aristenos {Or. etep. p. 13); for the problem of Aeneas in the twelfth century, see 
p. 299 below. Michael Attaleiates, History 217—220 (cf Bryennios, Materials for a History 2.3; Anna 
Komnene, A/mWi.1.3). Antiochos: Darrouzés (1962) 76. 

See Hall (2002) 10—ii, without discussing Byzantium; Chrysos (2003) 134. 
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author of a book of maxims. He had served in the military and as governor 
of the province of Helias. His book is fascinating fot many reasons, but 
what interests us is the information that this man who spent his life in 
imperial Service gives about his ancestors, of whom he was proud. He does 
not hide the fact that some of them had been enemies of the empire or 
independent chiefs on the periphery. His grandfather Demetrios 
Polemarchios had fought with Samuel of Bulgaria against Basileios II, 
but was later given ranks by that emperor. His other grandfather, 
Kekaumenos, had fought against Samuel as governor of Helias and may 
have been the same as an ancestor who had been an independent chief 
{toparchés) on the Armenian border and, Kekaumenos admits, an “enemy 
of Romania.” Attempts to determine which of these men “were really” 
Bulgarians or Armenians who defected to the Romans are irrelevant and 
impossible to resolve. If they had defected once, they - or their ancestors - 
may have defected once or twice already. All we know is that Kekaumenos 
was fully Román in his own outlook and did not feel that his ancestry was 
relevant to that allegiance. In fact, he argued passionately that emperors 
should not promote foreigners {ethnikot) who were not of royal birth to 
high rank because that was unfair to the Romans themselves and made 
Román offices seem cheap. It is unclear how he reconciled this with his 
own family history.'^^ 

The majority of the elite in middie Byzantium had one or more 
ancestors of Germán, Latín, Norman, Scandinavian, Rus’, Bulgarian (or 
other Slavic), Armenian, Alanic, Arabic, Turkish, “Assyrian,” Georgian, or 
Abchasian descent. Sometimes this was reflected in their surnames, such as 
Eudokia Ingerina, the wife of Basileios I; Konstantinos Oumbertopoulos, 
“whose súmame was based on his genos," as Anna Komnene noted; loannes 
Italos, the student of Psellos, possibly of Norman descent; and Onzas, 
“whose ñame was based on his genos"^'^^ Román ñames were taken with 
baptism, for convenience, or, as in the case of brides from the West, upon 
entry into their new families. Egilbald, for example, became Georgios; 
Bertha, a daughter of the king of Italy married to Romanos II, “was 
renamed Eudokia after the ñame of the grandmother and the sister of 
Konstantinos [VII],” as the lattet, her father-in-law, proudly noted.Ñor 
was mixed ethnicity limited to the upper class (whose ranks were constantly 


Kekaumenos, Strategikon 30, 31, 73 (ancestors), 81 (policy toward ethnikoi)', he may have known 
some Bulgarian: 2, 31, but cf. Mullett (1997) 272 n. 262; for his view of foreigners, Roueché (2000). 
Ingerina: Mango (1973); for the rest, Anna Komnene, 4.4.3, 5.8.1—2, 5.7.3. 

Egilbald: McCormick (1998) 19; Bertha: Konstantinos VII, De administrando imperio 26. 
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being turned over). A later vita of the emperor Constandne has him 
popúlate the new capital “not only with Romans but with people of all 
ethnéd^'^^ A list of known population transfers, settlements, and migra- 
tions, would fill many pages.'"^* In the twelfth century, the court orator 
Eustathios praised Manuel I fot settling so many barbarians on Román 
land that it could now be renamed New Persia or European Persia, 
comparing it to the Greek settlement of Southern Italy in antiquity. But 
his indifference to the barbarians’ ethnicity does not mean that their 
presence was unproblematic, for no Román would consent to a settlement 
whose purpose was merely to increase the manpower available to the 
emperor at the expense of Román unity. Eustathios notes elsewhere that 
those who had the best character among these settled barbarians enlisted in 
the army while the rest changed their former savagery against the Romans 
to mildness and began to contribute to life in Román towns. Here we can 
observe the first stages of their assimilation.'"^^ Interestingly, Eustathios’ 
account echoes nearly verbatim a Latin oration of 297 praising the emperor 
Constantius I for his settlement of barbarían tribes on Román soil.“^° This 
parallel is a testament not to Eustathios’ knowledge of Latin but to the 
continuity of Román policy. 

The subsequent careers of those recruits and the sons of the barbarians 
who were settled in towns can be glimpsed in Byzantine narratives. 
Prosouch, who served under Manuel I, is described by the historian 
loannes Kinnamos as a “Persian genos, but having a Román upbringing 
and paideia." Paideia does not here mean that he was classically educated, 
only that his customs were Román. loannes Ises, also a “Persian hj genos, 
had a Román upbringing and way of life {diaitd) These men may have 
been mixobarbaroi, but their sons would be Romans with no qualification. 
Unfortunately, the mechanisms of assimilation and acculturation by which 
this happened have not yet received the attention they deserve.Byzantine 
writers are clear that one had to learn the language and adapt to Román 
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manners. Ethnicity was not a factor. Romanos II praised his wife Bertha- 
Eudokia for quickly learning Greek and “our customs.” Western princesses 
who married young into the imperial family required interpreters when the 
Crusaders arrived in 1203. Ñor was there a theoretical limit to how high one 
could rise. Theodora, the Norman wife of Michael II Doukas, ruler of 
Epeiros in the thirteenth century, ended up the patrón saint of the capital 
city of Arta.'^^ A boy, “Persian hj genos,” captured by the Crusaders in Asia 
Minor in 1097 and presented to Alexios I Komnenos, became a playmate of 
his son loannes; when the latter ascended the throne, our Persian, now 
loannes Axouch, rose to become second-in-command of the empire, the 
arbiter of the succession in 1143, and the founder of a powerful family. “Many 
of the emperor’s distinguished relatives, on meeting him by chance, would 
dismount and make obeisance,” noted the historian Niketas Choniates. 
“The nobility and liberality of his mind quite overshadowed his humble 
origins and made Axouch beloved by alT (9-10). It was the rise from 
humble, not specifically from Turkish, origins, that impressed Niketas. 

It is, then, wrong to declare that “racial exclusivity, at least among the 
upper classes, was part of the Byzantine belief in their innate superior- 
ity.”'’"^ This statement erroneously implies that the upper classes defmed 
themselves racially. But few or none did this. No doubt there was consid¬ 
erable prejudice, especially against newcomers and barbarians and other 
groups who would not assimilate to the Román way of life, such as the 
Vlachs, about whom Kekaumenos had some nasty comments (74-75), or 
the Jews, whom Christians had non-racial reasons to dislike. The rhetoric 
of racial exclusión, as we will see, could also be deployed against personal and 
political opponents who were otherwise quite Román. These were not 
political attacks against foreigners but purely internal disputes exploiting 
racist rhetoric. Regarding actual foreigners, the Byzantines had reason to 
think that virtually anyone could be assimilated. Even the New Testament 
offered the striking example of Paul, who was a Román citizen despite being 
a Jew hy genos, a point that Photios stressed in his letters. Unfortunately, he 
did not elabórate on what he thought it meant for Paul to be a Román 
beyond the legal fact of citizenship, because he was interested in making a 
technical point to absolve the Apostle of mendacity.^” Consider also the 
inclusive defmition of “indigenous inhabitants” {autochthones) offered by the 
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twelfth-century Aristotelian commentator Stephanos: “those who are not 
migrants or colonists from another land, or who, if they come from another 
land, have lived in this land long enough to be old-timers and in this respect 
resemble the indigenous inhabitants, like those who resemble the indigenous 
inhabitants of Constantinople.”'^^ 

A brief discussion must be devoted at this point to Konstantinos VII’s 
famous treatise on the empire’s foreign policy (known as the De admin¬ 
istrando imperio) because it is often cited to show Byzantine racial exclu- 
sivity. This work, however, really proves the opposite conclusión (if, in 
fact, it can be used reliably at all). Here is the argument that Konstantinos 
advises his son Romanos II to use in rebuffing foreign demands for 
imperial brides: “never shall an emperor of the Romans ally himself in 
marriage with a nation whose customs differ from and are alien to those of 
the Román order, especially with a nation that is infidel and unbaptized.” 
Here we see a fundamentally cultural definition of Román national unity. 
The emperor repeats the same point two pages later, focusing on “laws and 
institutions,” but here he adds a passage that has caused much mischief: “it 
is right that each nation should marry and cohabit not with those of 
another race {phylon) and tongue but with those of the same tribe (genos) 
and speech.” Beyond the ambiguity in the Byzantine usage of those terms, 
if we follow the course of Konstantinos’ argument we see that for him 
racial difference is constituted by difference in customs. The comparison of 
nations to animal species is specious and, in the context of this menda- 
cious work, a deliberare falsehood advanced for political reasons.'^^ The 
Byzantines knew well from their own society — and many from their own 
ancestors - what Isokrates taught them in their studies, that “men assim- 
ilate to those customs in which they have been raised.”'^^ 

We have seen that Byzantine aristocrats had no difficulty acknowledging 
their foreign origins. In another sense, however, “ethnicity” could be a 
negative quality in Byzantium, when it denoted internal regional stereo- 
types or, for recent arrivals, a failure to fully assimilate. Often it was used to 
disparage personal enemies, so we must carefully distinguish between 
rhetoric that aimed to cast political enemies as outsiders from rhetoric 
that aimed to exelude first-generation Romans, who were vulnerable 
because they were undergoing assimilation. In the late fourth century, for 
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example, intrigue at the court led to a temporary ban on Lykians in public 
office because that province was believed to have supported the losing side. 
The sixth century likewise saw much hostile rhetoric directed against 
Kappadokians on account of Justinian’s hated prefect loannesd’^ But 
in neither case can nations of Lykians and Kappadokians with sepárate 
collective identities be postulated; all we have here are flimsy regional 
stereotypes and politically motivated rhetoric. The same was probably 
true of political attacks that invoked foreign origins, e.g., calling someone 
a Skythian.'‘"° It is possible that there was no “ethnic” truth whatsoever 
behind such accusations. 

A way to repel these attacks and reestablish one’s Román status was by a 
display of Greek paideia, for no barbarian could possess that. The early 
tenth-century exile Niketas Magistros was hardly staking a claim to Greek 
ethnicity when he said that he was a Spartan on his mother’s side and an 
Athenian on his father’s; he was only a Román who happened to have been 
born in Sparta. What is more important is that his claim occurs in a 
rhetorical display of classical learning by a man who was out of favor at 
the court and had been reviled for having “a Slavic face.”'^' Whereas ethnic 
insults cast political losers as outsiders, classicism could confer, or recon- 
firm, insider status (yet too much classicism could incur the charge of 
religious “Hellenism”). Gonversely, ethnic imputations could be used to 
challenge an opponent’s paideia and, by extensión, his suitability for office. 
In the early fourteenth century, the scholar loannes Katrares attacked 
the cultural credentials of a Bulgarian candidato for the patriarchal throne 
by, among other things, calling him a Vlach by birth and an Albanian 
in appearance, in sum, a “Bulgaralbanitovlachos.”""^ Again, ethnicity here 
was being used to reinforce more crucial deficiencies. It was not the 
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motivating source of hostility and seems in some cases to have been 
invented purely for polemical purposes. By the same token, ethnicity 
could be an asset to those who wanted to appear as outsiders or as exotic. 
Psellos claimed that magicians and charlatans (like ancient magicians who 
posed as Persian magoi and our “Gypsy” fortune-tellers) did not possess any 
real art but adduced as credentials their “ethnic origins, the one claiming to 
be an Illyrian, the other a Persian. 

In short, Byzantium was not multi-ethnic in the way that some modern 
States aspire to be, namely multi-cultural, where ethnic diversity is recog- 
nized and even highlighted; rather, ethnic origins were irrelevant and usually 
forgotten after the requirements of assimilation were met. “Empire,” then, is 
a misleading term because it tends to group Romania along with “multi- 
ethnic States” such as the Persian, Holy Román, or Ottoman empires, which 
were explicitly understood as encompassing different ethnic groups or 
nations ruled by a single authority. The early Román empire also falls within 
this category. Byzantium, then, was not an empire, if current terminology 
presupposes “the inner incompatibility of empire and nation.”''’^ The res 
publica was not a federation of ethnic groups or a dominión by one of the 
rest. In his lament for the fall of Constantinople in 1204, Niketas Choniates 
complained that the Latin aggressors were “not true nations {ethne) but 
indistinct and scattered tribes [gene)" (577); presumably, he believed that 
Romania constituted a distinct and unified ethnos. When Theodoros 
Laskaris praised his father, loannes III Doukas Batatzes (in the early 1250S), 
for “smashing the image of the nations, that is mixed, multi-limbed, much- 
compounded, and many-headed, and setting up a Román image for them to 
worship,” he implies that that image was unified in every way, not only 
politically.^'^’ Thus, although they could (casually) admit their ethnic origins, 
the Byzantiñes did not take this logic to its conclusión and define their society 
as essentially multi-ethnic. Their defming criteria were language, laws, cus- 
toms, and religious belief- paideia, diaita, and doxa - and these had nothing 
to do wiúv genos (strictly defmed). What we cali ethnicity was only a curiosity 
about first- or second-generation Romans or an antiquarian construction, as 
we saw above with the nations invented by Tribonianus and the genealogies 
of the panegyrists. 
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Consider again Konstandnos VII, who noted in his survey of the empire’s 
provinces (called themes) that “the theme now called Anatolikon is inhabited 
by five ethne, the Phrygians, Lykaonians, Isaurians, Pamphilians, and 
Pisidians ... But when they fell under the Román yoke ... they all fused 
together under one authority.’”'^^ These ethné had no real existence in 
Konstantinos’ time other than purely geographical (if they ever had). These 
terms, which were geographical and not ethnic, rhetorical and not existential, 
were inherited from classical ethnography and lacked contemporary rele- 
vance. They hardly reflected, as is sometimes asserted, “ethnic divisions” 
within Byzantine society.'^^ At most, they conveyed vague regional stereo- 
types (as we say today of people from the Midwest, East Coast, or Deep South 
of the US). After the end of the empire’s life, Gennadios Scholarios again 
aíFirmed how little these so-called internal divisions signified: “it makes no 
difference whether I am from Thessaly or Byzantion, given that Thessalians 
and Byzantioi differ neither in their language ñor in belief ñor in customs, as 
perhaps they once did,”^'’^ presumably in pre-Roman times. Now they were 
all just Romans. When the early eleventh-century general Eustathios 
Daphnomeles pleaded with his Bulgarian attackers, he denied blinding 
their lord out of hatred “because he is a Bulgarian and I Román; for I am 
not a Román from among those who inhabit Thrake and Makedonia, but 
rather from Asia Minor.” One was a Román from somewhere in the empire, 
like the theologian Demetrios: “he was Román by genos, from the town of 
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Lampe. 

For these reasons, attempts to identify the ethnic origins of individual 
Byzantines are misleading as well as tiresome, especially regarding families 
that were established in the empire for centuries and which took no interest 
in their ethnic origins, which were certainly mixed. They would not have 
understood modern obsessions and would have assumed, if asked these 
questions, that their Román patriotism was being called into question. 
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After so many studies on the putative Armenian origin of the emperor 
Herakleios it is both disarming and refreshing to see Konstantinos VII refer 
to him simply as “the Libyan,” because he began his career in Carthage, 
where his Family had its base/^° Geography again replaces ethnicity. If we 
must talk about ethnicity in Byzantium, we should think in terms of 
degrees of assimilation, from recent arrivals to full Romans. The most 
heated modern debates tend to concern families that belong to the latter 
end of the spectrum. About them it is beside the point to ask who “was 
really” an Armenian or a Bulgarian and attempt the dismemberment of 
Byzantium into ethnic groups, with the lines usually drawn in accordance 
with the scholar’s own national purposes. Too much paper has been wasted 
on such efforts, whose futility and contentiousness are more appropriate 
for the internet. 

The Byzantines, then, were Romans, not Greeks or Armenians in 
disguise, or, for that matter, Pisidians or Paphlagonians, “ethnic groups” 
that no one cares about today because no one happens to bear their ñame. 
We should not view Romanía as a multi-ethnic empire but as the nation- 
state of the Romans that happened at times to inelude a number of partially 
assimilated minorities within its borders, as have all modern nation-states, 
indeed all stares, throughout history. If, then, it is false to say that the 
empire was fundamentally split into ethnic groups - because these simply 
did not exist - it is a wild exaggeration to say of its “ethnic minorities” that 
“their very existence challenged the concept of Byzantine uniformity.”^^' I, 
at least, am aware of no such challenge, at least outside the army, and even 
there only at specific moments and rarely with great impact - except in the 
fifth century, in the West! 

On the other hand, “it is important not to overemphasize the degree 
of cultural homogeneity required by the nation-state.’”^^ The claims of 
medieval people to constitute nations are often rejected if only one of 
their members can be shown to have set his personal interests above those 
of the nation in question or switched sides in a war. By such standards, 
there have never been nations, not even in modern times. There were and 
always will be ambiguities. The Venetians and some of the residents of 
Southern Italy before the eleventh century were a liminal case, sometimes 
Román and sometimes not, eventually not. Regions along the Danube 
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became “semi-barbaric” when the “Skythians” who had been settled there 
introduced their own way of lifed^^ Larger groups, such as the Bulgarians, 
could not be assimilated easily or completely even when conquered, and 
were placed under special measures that recognized their difference. Some 
Byzantines believed that by accepting Christianity the Bulgarians were 
civilized and “almost” assimilated to “Román customs.” But many clearly 
were not “puré Romans.One such puré Román, Theophylaktos 
Hephaistos, appointed their bishop in the late eleventh century, argued 
that the Bulgarians were no longer a barbarian ethnos but a people of God, 
civilized and yet distinct from the Romans. His was an optimistic view, but 
did not quite disguise the fact that the Bulgarians posed a problem of 
categorization, compounded by the fact that their “identity” had never 
been as coherent as that of the Romans.There were other minorities, 
such as Armenians, many of whom were suddenly absorbed in the mid- 
eleventh century. They neither spoke Greek ñor were orthodox, at any rate 
according to the protests of one Eustathios Boilas.^^^ Greek was by far the 
dominant language in the empire and its knowledge was a key factor in 
acculturation, but it was not the only one. And an army active in so many 
lands inevitably produced oddities: loannes Gilakios in the sixth century, 
commanding a unit of fellow Armenians in Italy against the Goths, spoke 
neither Greek, ñor Latin, ñor Gothic; Perros Libellios from Antioch in the 
eleventh century, “an Assyrian by his genos” knew the “wisdom” (i.e., 
languages) of both Romans and Saracens and led a contingent of 
Varangians (Northmen) in Syria.'^^ First-generation Romans would also 
have experienced alienation. Men like Gregorios Pakourianos, a general of 
Armenian or Georgian origin who rose high in the Román army but 
founded a monastery from which all Romans were excluded as “violent 
and greedy,” must have held an ambiguous position indeed in Román 
society. ^ 
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There were perennial internal tensions as well. The fisc and the law treated 
Jews more or less equally/^^ but the Church, and therefore society, did not. 
Constantinopolitans were notoriously arrogant and regarded provincials as a 
lesser breed. “I am no alien hete,” wrote Gregorios Antiochos defensively, 
“I did not come from elsewhere; I am locally born and I belong here.” 
Provincials were a different genosl^° But it does not seem - at any rate not 
befóte the late twelfth century - that local loyalties conflicted with the unity 
of Román identity. Cicero had long since explained that many Romans had 
two patriae, but supreme devotion always went to the one that represented 
the res publical^^^ In Byzantium there is some evidence for tensión between 
the oikos - the large household - and Romania, but not the village, town, or 
city, at least not between the seventh and twelfth centuries. Certainly there 
were local loyalties, but they made little mark in our sources. There was 
nothing comparable to what we observe in, say, the later Ottoman empire, 
where “the Greek rarely speaks of his nation, yet he speaks continually, and 
with enthusiasm, of his country - an epithet which he applies to his native 
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Village. 

To conclude, the Byzantines did not believe that Romania was ethnically 
divided, therefore it was not. Though they did recognize the presence of 
ethnic minorities, this did not undermine the unity of Romania. More 
importantly, they did not define themselves as a group along ethnic lines, 
except in a few rhetorical contexts, for instance when they claimed to be the 
descendants of Aeneas. In giving up the idea of the multi-ethnic empire, 
however, we should not swing to the opposite extreme and deny that 
Romania was a nation just because it was not ethnic in conception. Many 
modern nations lack an ethnic aspect (or claim to lack it). Theorists of the 
nation are divided as to the precise importance of this factor, but an agree- 
ment seems to have emerged that nations do not have to be ethnic in 
nature.^*^ One may be tempted to compare Byzantium in this regard to 
the US, which is also republican and imperial and has been proclaimed 
a “civic nation,” given that, in theory, belonging does not depend on 
ethnicity. But that notion regarding the US has been shown to be largely a 
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fiction - albeit still a politically powerful one. The rulers of Byzantium were 
not - and were not perceived to be - drawn overwhelmingly from one ethnic 
group, ñor did its society have to cope with the legacy of race-based slavery 
and the ethnic enthusiasms that pervade the population and shape its 
behavior/*"^ 


THE FICTIONS OF ECUMENICAF IDEOEOGY 

Having disposed of the “multi-ethnic empire” and the idea that the 
Byzantines “were really” Greeks (or whatever) beneath the thin surface of 
a Román label, we can now interrógate the second pole of the modern view 
of Byzantium, namely that it “was not a national State but a polity which, 
by virtue of its Román and Christian inheritance, claimed to be universal.” 
The amply attested nationalist tendencies of its subjects are accordingly 
dismissed as “aberrant”'*^ - though how they were possible at all is not 
explained. It is odd how often historiaos who are discussing this problem 
go out of their way to reject the national interpretation when no one has in 
fact propounded it, and how defensively they do it. Still, no rigorous 
argumentation has been offered on this issue, and the methodology by 
which the “universalist” interpretation has been constructed is problem- 
atic. First, it tests on the fiction of the “multi-ethnic empire,” which was 
partly devised to serve the needs of modern national identities competing 
against that of Byzantium itself Second, it is based on a tiny number of 
tendentious claims in the sources, namely those made by a sacerdotally 
minded emperor (Justinian), an ambitious canonist (Theodoros 
Balsamon), and a desperare patriarch (Antonios IV). These claims are 
taken out of their circumscribed ideological or rhetorical contexts and 
transformed into an existential and historical reality. All of them were 
made in unique circumstances in defense of idiosyncratic and self-serving 
ambitions. They point, as we expect from such men, to a Byzantium that is 
all abstraction: an ecumenical, Christian, and imperial ideal that explains 
little about how the vast majority of Byzantines actually thought and 
behaved, at least beyond the narrow ideological or diplomarle contexts in 
which these statements were made. 
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It is important to note that it has never been proven that the Byzantines 
were not a nation, despite the frequent claims that are made to the contrary, 
ñor has an “ecutnenical” Byzantium ever been systematically demonstrated. 
The idea has rather been inherited and recycled from the prehistory of the 
field, and never scrutinized. It has even been granted by its proponents that 
“perhaps because it has always seemed cut and dried the question of the 
Byzantine identity has oniy excited occasional interest.”'^^ This should 
arouse our suspicion, especially when it is also granted that when we turn 
to the sources this “basic political theory” of the Byzantines “is seldotn 
spelled out in so many words for the simple reason that it was taken for 
granted.”'*^ We might draw the opposite conclusión from this silence. This 
“basic theory,” it turns out, was set in place by modern legal and diplomatic 
historians, along with the odd theologian, in other words by scholars who 
deal with those texts in which historical reality least impinges. Looking for 
precise and universal definitions, they found them, but did not then inter¬ 
rógate their sources. The exercise is comparable to taking a few partisan 
commentaries on the US constitution and treating them as defmitive state- 
ments of what it means to actually be an American, while at the same time 
ignoring all historical, social, and cultural realities. 

What, then, were these universalist commitments that allegedly pre- 
vented the Byzantines from being a nation? The notion of “ecumenicity” 
that has been so important in shaping our view of Byzantium has not been 
examined with regard to either its precise ideological content and commit¬ 
ments or its impact on the realities of Byzantine history and the main- 
tenance of the politeia. The papers of a recent conference on the topic reveal 
just how little critical analysis has gone into the making of this notion: the 
contributors one by one admit that “ecumenicity” was more confmed to 
the sphere of diplomacy than was previously realized (and was often used in 
cynical defiance of reality); that rhetoric and propaganda operated on a 
different “register” than that of actual politics and foreign policy; that by 
oikoumené many (most?) Byzantines of the middle period meant nothing 
more than Romania itself, in both the political and the ecclesiastical 
spheres (in other words that a nation had inherited and been invested 
with a universalizing rhetoric); and that most Byzantines realized full 
well that this ideological conceit did not correspond to the usually well- 
demarcated territorial limits of their State.In sum, it is time for modern 
notions of Byzantine identity to engage with reality. 
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Let US consider the Byzantines’ universal commitments. There was, first, 
the universalism of Román law, but this served precisely to define the 
horizontal nature of their society and mark its boundaries with the outside. 
Unlike the West, social status was not legally defined in Byzantium, 
resulting in considerable mobility and a tacit or active identification on 
the part of the population with all State institutions, making it effectively a 
nation.'^^ The Byzantines believed that their legal system was superior to all 
others, in fact that theirs was one of the few “legal” societies in existence, 
and they knew from the history of late antiquity that their laws could 
sustain a universal polity; however, at any point in their history, real or 
imagined, that polity extended no further than the borders of their State. 
“Universalism” in practice was therefore a promise, a once and possibly 
future ideal that did (and could do) nothing to disrupt the national basis 
of Román identity. In practice, Román law set the Román nation apart 
from its neighbors; its universal applicability was a matter of potential, not 
identity.“^° 

Then there was the idea of “empire without limits,” a rhetorical conceit 
of the early principate that did echo in Byzantium, albeit faintly and 
without engaging with the constitutive elements of Román identity given 
that, in the scope of its territorial ambitions, it was never engaged with 
reality to begin with. It was easy for orators and religious enthusiasts to 
claim that God had appointed the Román emperor to rule over “the entire 
World,” but that was on a level of discourse that dispensed with the realities 
of that World and, with it, the basis of Román identity. In the early empire, 
Rome in practice recognized the legitimacy of foreign States and acknowl- 
edged the equality of the Persians; this recognition would later be extended 
to the Caliphate.'^’ Later, “empire without limits” was basically a rhetorical 
amplification of the theme of “restoradon,” whose origin lay in the crises of 
late antiquity and the emergence of a theoretically ecumenical Christian 
community. But Justinian was perhaps the only emperor who took its logic 
seriously, that is who pursued a foreign policy based on the visión of a 
culturally, linguistically, and nationally heterogeneous population united 
only by his own authority and the Christian faith. He was, as a result. 


Neville (2004) 78, noting the exception of slavery (which seems to have been unlike its ancient 
predecessor). 

Pitsakis (2005) presents evidence that Byzantine (as opposed to late Román) law was influential in 
other medieval and even modern societies, but “influence” does not establish “ecumenicity,” as we 
are not dealing with the same politeia. 

Pitsakis (1997) 78—79 and n. 16; Kaldellis (2004a) 72—73, citing previous bibliography; 
Schmalzbauer (2004). 
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unique among the emperors in regarding his Román subjects as no differ- 
ent than the barbarians whom he conquered, putting his writers in the 
awkward position of having to justify the forced inclusión within the res 
publica of culturally alien peoples. That is why all historians who believe 
that the Byzantines were by definition merely “the subjects of the Christian 
Román emperor to whom God had entrusted the direction of worldly 
affairs” cite Justinian, and just about only Justinian,'^^ falling into the 
ideological trap prepared by that emperor in his legal works. It is now 
being recognized that from an ideological point of view Justinian was a 
radical, and not above lying to promote his authoritarian visión. In fact, no 
emperor generated more ideological opposition among his own subjects. 
Further research will no doubt reveal that his impact on later Byzantines 
was limited to the sphere of occasional rhetoric, and was probably domi- 
nant not even there. After the failure of Justinian’s wats, the ideal of 
ecumenical restoration was confmed to the realm of diplomacy, especially, 
or exclusively, regarding Italy and the unión of Churches. In practico, it 
functioned as rhetorical jubilation for the small-scale reconquest of lands in 
the Balkans and Asia Minor.'^^ 

It is, finally, the Christian component of Byzantine universalism that 
provides the main foundation for scholarly discussions. Christianity cer- 
tainly has universal ambitions, though it has never achieved them and is 
quite compatible with fiercely national and other partisan movements. The 
early Christians hoped to convert the world, abolish religious differences, 
and transcend national ones,'^"^ but after the sixth century few Byzantines 
were inspired by this visión. They did what they could to spread the faith to 
others, though generally only when invited to do so. Only a minority, 
especially in monastic circles, was animated by the visión of a Christian 
oikoumené that transcended Romania. Other Christians could naturally 
feel an affmity with their coreligionists elsewhere (there being neither 
Greek ñor Jew in Christ) but this feeling has rarely or never broken 


E.g., Anpld (1999) 37. 

For Justinian and his subjects, see Kaldellis (2004a) 133, passim for ideological opposition; also 
(2005a). Justinian as a radical: Honoré (2004) 129—132; Pazdernik (2005). During his reign, imperial 
propaganda extended the discourse of assimilation based on diaita^ ethe, and doxa, to conquered 
people on the peripheiy: Maas (2003) 160-174. For Manuel Fs notion and use of restoration, see 
Magdalino (1993) 23—24, 419—422, 460—462 (Manuel looked back to Justinian); cf. Shepard (2006) 
40 for the Italian limits of imperial universalism. Ahrweiler (1975a) 46 offers no proof that world- 
rule expressed the “deepest convictions” of the “average Byzantine” ñor defines the mental, emo- 
tional, and national spaces that such visions occupied. Ecumenicity had powerful ideological 
opponents even within Byzantium, at least according to Lounghis (1990). 

Cf Dagron (2005a) 50-53. 
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down national boundaries on a historical scale. The ecumenical visión of 
the Church ultimately had no impact on Román identity, which is proven 
by the fact that the Byzantines quite simply did not regard barbarían 
Christians as Romans. Being orthodox (in a formal sense, at any rate) 
was perhaps necessary but not sufficient to make one a Román. 

This is established by the consistent record over a thousand years of 
dealings between the Byzantines and their “barbarian” Christian neigh- 
bors. All of two statements have been uncovered that seem to contradict 
this picture and they have been touted in the literature, indeed they are 
ofcen made the basis for definitions of what it meant to be a Román despite 
the fact that both were made under highly unusual circumstances, had no 
practical effect, and bore no relation to what anyone else believed. The first 
was a response by the canon lawyer of the twelfth century, Theodoros 
Balsamon, to questions posed to the Constantinopolitan Church by 
Markos, the patriarch of Alexandria, regarding the legal status of the 
orthodox Christians in Egypt. Clearly this is not something that worried 
most Byzantines, but it provided Balsamon with an opportunity to expand 
the jurisdiction of Román law (i.e., of his area of expertise). He declared 
accordingly that all orthodox people were Romans wherever they may live. 
But this was a legal fiction invented on the spot to answer a theoretical 
question of canon law that bore little relation to the historical and cultural 
basis of Román identity and did not reflect the consensos of Román 
society. In fact, we possess an earlier redaction of the answer to Markos 
drawn up by a certain loannes of Chalkedon in which the Egyptian 
Christians are deemed to be sepárate from “our Romans.” And the true 
limits of Romania were revealed by the patriarch of Alexandria himself, 
when he confessed that the Basilika, the Byzantine law-code, was not 
available in Egypt.'^^ 

The second and more famous statement was issued in 1393 by the 
patriarch Antonios IV in an appeal to the Grand Prince of Moscow at a 
time when the empire was nearing its end. He there asserts the universal 
authority of the emperor over all the Romans, “by which I mean over all the 
Christians”'^*’ - note: he says all Christians, not merely all the orthodox! 


Theodoros Balsamon, Answers to questions regarding canon law posed by Markos of Alexandria, 
Quest. 3 (956); see Pitsakis (1991) 108—109 (citing previous scholarship) who takes Balsamon’s 
answer as indicative of Byzantine opinión; also (1995) 29—30, 31; (1997) 80—81; (2005) 141—142; 
Konstantakopoulou (2002) 332; Dagron (2003) 257. For the circumstances, see Angold (1995) 
507-508. 

Antonios, patriarch of Constantinople, Letter to the Grand Prince of Moscow (esp. p. 191). Countless 
scholars cite this as a standard formulation of the Byzantine perspective. 
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The rhetoric is moving and the statement accordingly cited in all discus- 
sions of Byzantine idendty that affirm its ecumenicity. Again, while we 
should not deny that the Byzantines felt some spiritual link with other 
Christians, this last-minute desperate appeal, contradicting everything that 
we know from a thousand years of history, should not be taken at face 
valué. Never had Byzantines befóte even implied that the Rus’ were 
Romans, and oniy in equally desperate appeals had they claimed to know 
from “history books” that Romania and the Christian West had once been 
United.Antonios’ plea fmds a modern parallel in the occasional appeals 
to the West made by modern Greeks on the basis of Europe’s common 
Hellenic legacy. This rhetoric is not cynical — there is clearly something 
there - but one would be mistaken to conclude from it that modern Greeks 
regard other Europeans as Greek, Hellenic legacies notwithstanding. 

Balsamon and Antonios’ formulations were essentially without real 
precedent because they operated in highly circumscribed ideological 
spaces. It comes then as no surprise that they had little or no effect - except 
on modern scholars of Byzantium. This reveáis how influential legal, 
diplomatic, and ecclesiastical historians have been in forging the defmi- 
tions that underlie modern ideas of Byzantium. It is time now for cultural 
historians to assert their right to look beyond the rhetoric of those fields. 
To belong to the polity of New Rome required more than mere conversión 
to Ghristianity or nominal submission to the emperor: Byzantium was not 
a Ghurch or a vague entity like the Holy Román empire. The “emperor of 
the Romans” was not the “commander of the faithful,” even though his 
subjects were supposed to belong to one Ghurch. Granted, the Byzantines 
never forgot that their emperor had once ruled the entire Ghristian world 
and recognized that his position entailed ecumenical rights and responsi- 
bilities. But after the rest of the world had gone its own way, the gap 
between that ideal and what it actually meant to be a Román yawned to the 
point where it could not be bridged by words. The Byzantines knew this, of 
course, and certainly did not believe the fantasy imputed to them by 
historians, who then ridicule them for believing that “myth” of ecumeni¬ 
city, the “monstrous fable,” “ostrich-like attitude,” “beliefs that contradicted 
reality,” etc.’^*^ No; during the transition from late antiquity to the middie 
period this ecumenical ideal ceased to have any relation to what it actually 


E.g., Michael VII to Roben Guiscard in Michael Psellos, Letter 5 144; cf. Nicol (1972) I 327. For the 
irrelevance of Photios’ Patriarchal Ecumenism, see Dagron (2003) 232—234. For Akropolites, see 
p. 382 below. 

The phrases are from Nicol (1972) I. 
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meant to be a Román. In practice, the basileus became the ruler of a people 
that defined itself by what we can only cali natío nal criteria. To that degree 
it would probably be better to cali him the “king of the Romans,” which is 
what basileus meant, after all. That would occlude the preeminence that he 
was supposed to enjoy with respect to his barbarían colleagues, though thls 
had meanlng only wlthln a llmlted diplomarle space. The Byzantlnes may 
have regarded themselves as the only true helrs of the ecumenlcal Chrlstlan 
and Román emplre, and theoretlcally entltled to possess It agaln, but a 
restoratlon would have requlred not merely conversión but the spread of 
Román “customs” and laws, In short of natlonal unlty. In practice, thls was 
Imposslble and so hardly pursued. 

Conslder, fot example, the tensión between Anna Komnene’s declara- 
tlon that “the emplre of the Romans Is by nature the soverelgn of the other 
natlons {ethne)” which clearly Implles some klnd of “unlversallty,” wlth 
her sheer hatred of the Latín Christians who were “of a dlfferent race 
{phylon), barbarous, and Incompatible wlth our customs.We are deal- 
Ing wlth two dlfferent approaches to reallty here: the one was a diplomarle 
and Ideologlcal fictlon Inherlted from late antiquity, whlle the other 
reflected the actual grounds on which the vast majorlty of Byzantlnes 
dlfferentlated themselves from others. I am not advocatlng that we dlscard 
the former altogether. But Its place In the overall plcture should be fixed 
only after we have ascertalned the hlstorlcal grounds of Byzantlne natlonal 
Identlty. In the current scheme, the latter have been completely dlscarded 
and the former put In thelr place, wlth, as we have seen, absurd results. 
Byzantlum has been turned Into a playground for Ideahsm. 

In fact, of the major peoples of Chrlstendom the Byzantlnes were 
Indlvldually and collectlvely the least receptlve to pleas for common cause 
among Christians, and the least llkely to set the Interests of Chrlstendom 
above those of thelr patria. Let us repeat that, for all Its universal ambltlons, 
Chrlstlanlty hlstorlcally has proven Itself quite capable of buttresslng and 
even creatlng very partlcularlstlc natlonal Identltles, both In the Mlddle 
Ages and later.“° In many of Its actlvltles, the Byzantlne Church was more 
of a natlonal than an ecumenlcal Instltutlon, as our argument would 
predlct. It moblllzed mótale In wats agalnst other Christians and was 
used as a platform of Imperial propaganda.^°' It was fully Integrated Into 


Cf. Anna Komnene, Alexiad .2. with 1.10.2. Cf. Nicol (1972) I 327; Garzya (1992) 31. 

Smith (2003). 

See, e.g., León VI, Taktika, epilogue 62; cf. McCormick (1986) 244—251; Magdalino (1993) 457; in 
general, Charanis (1982) 102. Cf. Armstrong (1982) 180, 203, for the complicity of nation and 
Church. 
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the structures of provincial administration that unified the nation, as the 
Crusaders discovered to their chagrin when they tried to take them over in 
1204. Frederick II Hohenstaufen, that great enemy of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, thought Byzantium a model of Church-state relations: O felix 
Asia! he proclaimed.^^ 

When we look beyond the legal and theological aberrations of Justinian 
and the pleas of Antonios IV that have so dominated historiaos’ perspec- 
tives, we find that in everyday life the Byzantines identified foreigners by 
what they called “customs,” for example by their dress and speech, as the 
eleventh-century mystic Symeon the New Theologian reveáis in an ana- 
logy. In the fourteenth century, the historian Nikephoros Gregoras wrote 
that in order to become a Latin a Byzantine would have to change his 
“attitude, faith, dress, beard, and all his customs.” This is probably how 
most Byzantines identified who was one of their own, and not by turning 
to the commentaries of Balsamon. To attack his theological opponent 
Gregorios of Gyprus in the 1280S, loannes Bekkos argued that while he 
himself “had been born and raised among Romans and from Romans,” 
Gregorios “was born and raised among Italians, and not only that, he 
merely affeets our dress and speech.” The poet of Digenes implied that 
conversión to Ghristianity and adoption of Román clothes and customs 
was supposed to have a civilizing effect: the word is gnome, which we might 
also transíate as “mindset.”^°^ This existed at the most intangible edge of 
“custom,” but, as with any nation whose coherence stems from a common 
culture, the Byzantines seem to have been able to identify such intangibles 
along with more visible “ethnic” indicia^°'^ What counts, at any rate, is that 
they thought that they could. 

According to the historian Georgios Pachymeres, after 1204, when 
the capital was seized by the Grusaders, some of its residents “who had 


Martin (2002) 483. 

Symeon the New Theologian, EthicalDiscourse 9.275 (v. II, p. 240); ch Eustathios, Orationfor the 
EmperorManuelKomnenos {Or. 16, Wirth pp. 263—264). Nikephoros Gregoras, Román History 9.1. 
Bekkos: Georgios Pachymeres, History 7.34 (v. III, p. loi); see p. 385 below. Digenes Akrites G 
2.22—25 3.257 for Román clothes, on which de Boel (2003). 

2.04 Franks differed from the Romans mainly in language and dress, according to Agathias, 
Histories 1.2.1—5. For Arabs identified by dress, see The Life of Saint Andreas the Tool 12.799—800 
(v. II, p. 66); Timarion 33, 37. To escape from Gonstantinople, Alousianos “dressed himself as an 
Armenian,” according to loannes Skylitzes, HistoricalSynopsis: MichaelIV tj (p. 413); see also ibid., 
Basileios II and Konstantinos VII (p. 329): Boris was shot “because he was wearing a Román 
uniform,” on which cf. Garsoi'an (1998) 102—103 n. 187. The emperor Romanos IV Diogenes 
changes from barbarían to Román clothes in loannes Zonaras, Chronicle 18.14. In Georgios 
Pachymeres, History 12.26 both dress and mentality were involved. For ethnographic aspeets of 
foreignness, see Pohl (1998) for the early period; Simeonova (2001) for the middle period. 
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accommodating convictions could incline either toward the Romans or 
toward the Italians; other Romans approached them because they were 
Román, while Italians were at ease on account of their familiarity with 
them.”^°^ These “accommodators {thelématarioiY’ are not identified hete as 
being Román because they were subjects of the Byzantine emperor (as they 
were not). Ñor was it oniy their language, or the church that they attended 
(if any), or their clothes, or any other one factor; it was rather the entire 
matrix of customs, prácticos, beliefs, and histories that identified them as 
part of the same nation as the Romans of nearby Nikaia who were, at that 
very moment, about to reclaim their City. We should, then, be cautious in 
using our sources on this point, because they sometimos focus on oniy one 
or two elements of this broader constitutivo matrix of identity, which has 
misled some scholars into supposing that the specific elements that are 
mentioned on any occasion were the only ones that mattered. So when a text 
happens to present a Byzantine as a Christian because the context calis for 
him to be diflferentiated from an infidel, scholars (wrongly) deduce that the 
“essence” of Byzantine identity was Christianity; when it presents him as 
orthodox as against other Christians, then that becomes the essence; and so 
on with “loyalty to the emperor” and other attributes.^°^ There are even 
instances where Byzantines use the word “language” to mean “nation” (which 
indicates that for them national unity required a common language). 

We must be careful here, because it was not the intention of our sources 
to give full accounts of Byzantine identity; on any particular occasion, they 
list the attributes that were most relevant to the narrative, but far more than 
what they say was required in practice. In the final chapter of this study we 
will examine the evidence for Byzantine nationalism after 1204. There it 
emerges with clarity that the Byzantines knew that being Román and being 
Christian were different things: the former was a matter of religión, yes, but 


Georgios Pachymeres, History 2.14 (v. I, p. 157). 

E.g., Gregorios Dekapolites was asked what his faith was and he replied Christian orthodox. 
Mango (1980) 31 concludes dramatically (the last sentence ofhis chapter): “It did not occur to him 
to describe himself as a Román.” This illogical argument has caused much confusión (given the 
incidence of its citation by later historiaos). 

E.g., Michael Attaleiates, History 43; Theodoros II Laskaris, On Christian Theology 7.3 (p. 138); 
Gregorios of Cyprus, Letter 131 (p. 109); Chronicle ofthe Morca 1269. As we have seen, imperial 
ideology included a transnational component that was occasionally asserted in theory, though 
without practical consequence. The emperor was theoretically responsible for the whole Church, 
which included many nations and languages. Laskaris elsewhere promised that at a Council he 
would show no bias for Greek-speakers: To the Bishop ofKotrone, Against the Latins regarding the 
Holy Spirit 529—538 (p. 181). But was he believed on this point? Can we imagine him awarding 
victory to Latin-speaking papalists over his own strident Hellenism (for which, see p. 374 below)? 
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also of language, culture, and especially of the social consensos of a 
historical community. The evidence fot the period after 1204 is especially 
important as the State had been fragmented and in many places abolished, 
which temporarily forced the Byzantines to talk about their nation inde- 
pendendy of the State and the emperor, thereby revealing the assumptions 
that had formerly been subsumed under political unity. But the essential 
criteria fot being regarded as a Román remained the same as befóte. 

Obviously, the “customs” of the Byzantine court were different from those 
of the peasants, and the customs of the fifth century were different from 
those of the fifteenth. Unfortunately, we know little about the ethnographic 
indicia of Byzantine identity, in part because misleading abstractions such as 
“multi-ethnic empire” and “ecumenical Christian society” have come between 
US and our subjects. Still, it seems that Román society could accommodate - 
even insisted on - internal complexity in these matters (as do modern 
nations), and cultural and historical change did not outstrip the nation’s 
ability to keep pace and maintain a continuous sense of its identity.^°* 

In short, there is litde evidence that the rhetorical fantasy of universal 
empire, the diplomatic fiction of the “family of nations,and the tho- 
roughly modern notion of a “Byzantine Commonwealth” embracing all 
(Slavic) orthodox peoples, shaped how the Byzantines thought of themselves 
or treated outsiders. Dimitri Obolensky’s book of that title, cited by all 
who believe in the “multi-ethnic empire,” may be ambitious in scope and 
brilliant in execution but it is fundamentally flawed in conception. Its Basic 
notion corresponds to nothing in the Byzantine worid-view (as he admits: 
pp. 14-15), being the product of a modern Slavic and orthodox bias. 
Obolensky could imagine nations only on a racial basis (355, 398) and viewed 
Byzantium as “supranational and universal” (202), though without discus- 
sing the evidence for its internal constitution. He was therefore taken in by 
the diplomatic fiction of the family of nations and, accordingly, could not 
make sense of actual Byzantine behavior. For example, his valorization of 
universalism led him to believe that the Byzantines should have accepted 
converted barbarians as fully Román, so he was greatly puzzled that they did 
not, setting it down to inexplicable - Greek! - cultural chauvinism 
(15, 353-356). Note that in his epilogue, Obolensky goes to some length to 


For an attempt to trace changes in “the daily regime,” see Kazhdan and Epstein (1985) 74—83. For 
“ethnic” fashions, see, e.g., Prokopios, Secret Historyj for dress (specifically hats) and Román 
identity in the later period: Kiousopoulou (2004) esp. 195. “Deconstructions” of Román identity in 
late antiquity based on ethnographic evidence rely too much on the miíitary and the frontier: e.g., 
Amory (1997) 338-347; see p. 86 above. 

See now Chrysos (2005b) 74-77. 
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argüe that despite adopting many of the concepts and images of Byzantine 
universalism, Russia remained a fully national State/” 

The strongest expression that Obolensky could find of Byzantine solid- 
arity in practice with other members of his proposed Commonwealth was 
penned by the fourteenth-century statesman Demetrios Kydones. In look- 
ing for allies in the war against the Turks, Kydones considered first the 
“Mysioi” and the “Tribaloi” (i.e., the Balkan Slavs), who “are similar to us, 
devoted to God, and at times have shared many things in common with 
US.” This is a tepid endorsement of orthodox ecumenicity; moreover, 
Kydones goes on to reject them as allies because they are untrustworthy, 
grasping, and hate the Romans.Far from revealing the supranational 
character of the Byzantine mentality, it shows exactly the opposite, namely 
how irrelevant such factors were to nationally minded Byzantine politi- 
cians. To be sure, Kydones was extremely pro-western, but this only high- 
lights one of the ways in which Christendom as such did not matter in 
practice. His opponents (let us say those who preferred an alliance with the 
Slavs) would have made their case on the basis of the same national 
premises as did he: what is in our interest as Romans? Kydones leaves no 
doubt about who “we” are at the very beginning of his work, when he lists 
all the lands and resources currently within the Román State. 

The universal ideáis that historians have defined as the core of Byzantine 
identity are so rarefied that they cannot explain the mechanisms and 
rhetoric of exclusión that characterized Byzantine society in practice. 
Those ideáis operated on a different level than the social consensos that 
created and sustained Romanía in the first place. Besides, when pressed to 
define their identity many modern nations also cite highly universalist “core 
valúes.” This is as true for such “civic” nations as Ganada as for those like 
Greece where ethnicity is a key component of identity. This does not mean, 
however, that they are predisposed to merge with other nations on the basis 
of those abstract valúes or that they wish to extend their identity and 
citizenship to the world. The ideal of Román and Ghristian ecumenism 
probably occupied the same space in the rhetoric of Byzantium as does the 
ideal of Hellenism as universal humanism in the rhetoric of modern Greece: 


Obolensky (1971); cf. Meyendorff (1993) 230: “The difference was that the Román Empire of 
Justinian was, at least in principie, universal, whereas the new Slavic empires were, in fact, nation 
States.” If Byzantine cultural influence were to be viewed without Slavic bias, we would inelude the 
early medieval West, the early Caliphate, the Caucasus States, and Nubia as within its orbit. For a 
more diffuse and plausible versión of Obolensky’s thesis, see Shepard (2006) 17—20. 

Demetrios Kydones, Advice to the Romans 972—976, esp. 972. The passages in Lechner (1954) 
102—104 hardly strengthen the case, as they too involve putting a good face on bad situations and 
can be countered by other expressions in the same authors (see ibid. 107—114). 
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both are inherited from the legitimating past yet are disembodied from the 
actual sources of community coherence, though they can stir passions in the 
proper context. A theoretical commitment to universal ideáis is no obstacle 
to a strong and particularistic national identity, but ultimately the latter is 
grounded in a different set of historical and cultural factors.^'^ 

In the course of its long history, Byzantium certainly experienced 
diversity, change, and the presence of large unassimilated minorities. And 
yet the fact remains that its society managed to survive the thousand most 
turbulent years of history when so many other venturos such as the 
barbarian kingdoms, the empire of Charlemagne, and the Caliphate, failed. 
Romania outlived its own “heirs” precisely because it was the institutional 
expression of a society with a strong sense of collective identity and because 
it continued to invest its resources in those institutions that had created a 
universal Román identity in late antiquity. Byzantine Romania had the 
most sophisticated administrativo apparatus in Christendom and could 
mobilize resources with greater efficiency and recover from greater setbacks 
largely because it claimed the active loyalty of a people.^'^ Arab visitors, 
closer to the Byzantines than we are, admitted that in comparison with 
their States “the Román nation” was extremely “united.”^'"^ 

WHERE DID ALE THE GREEKS GO? 

So where does this leave the Greeks? The challenge to national historians is 
greater in their case than with other groups whose ethnonym and language 
have survived into our times. The Greeks were among the original peoples 
converted to Romania, leaving none of their kind outside the empire to 
which those inside, if they could be identified, could be compared (unlike, 
say, the Armenians); and those inside not only refused after a certain point 
to be called Rellenes for religious reasons, they positively insisted on calling 
themselves Romans for all the reasons we have explained. Yet the Greeks are 
at the same time the only one among those original peoples whose language, 
culture, and even identity have been reconstituted in modern times to form 
a nation (no one cares anymore for Thrakians, Phrygians, etc.). 

This brings us back to the young boy from Lemnos in 1912 who thought 
he was a Román when the Greek soldier thought he “was really” a Greek. 


For Cañada, see Jusdanis (zooi) 29 and n. 12; for modern Greece, Skopetea (1988) 211; Leontis (1995) 
88—89, 107, 119—124; Gourgouris (1996) 172; Matalas (2002) 316—317, 352. 

For rhe ability of Byzantium to muster resources on a scale that western kingdoms could not match, 
see Treadgold (2005). 

Cited in El Cheikh (2004) iii. 
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Peter Charanis did eventually accept the national identity offered to him by 
bis new State. To be sute, by 1912 the difference was purely verbal. But as a 
Byzantinist he would later go on to argüe that, like him, the Byzantines also 
“were really” Greeks who only called themselves Romans, “i.e., Greeks in 
language and in culture,” and that the Greek element was the “reality” and 
“basis” of Román identity. That culture may shape identity is a blow 
against racial determinism, but the schema is not applied consistendy: it is 
used to account for the Hellenization of the Slavs but not the Romanization 
of the Greeks. From the modern Greek standpoint, the latter event never 
happened at all - or never “really” happened - and there is not even a word 
for it. Byzantine “culture,” in which the political, historical, and even 
national components of identity apparently play no role, was Greek 
regardless of whether the Byzantines thought so or not. Culture, then, 
may trump race, but it is also used to trump identity; it is then narrowed to 
language, which is easily shown to have been “Greek.” In making this 
equation Charanis was not alone among both Greek and western scho- 
lars.^'^ One of the former has concluded that the Byzantines “were not 
Romans, but Greeks. They had not realized this themselves, but the Franks 
did.”^'^ Henee most Greek discussions of Byzantine identity end up talking 
about Hellenism. But many western historians have followed along. One 
says that in the seventh century “Byzantium became a fully Greek State” as 
“the remaining remnants of Román tradition were the most part relin- 
quished” (in reality, no such thing ever happened). Another has denied that 
the Byzantines were Román in any significant sense,^'^ while translators 
of Byzantine sources render the “Romans” as “Greeks,” perhaps to avoid 
confusión with the “true” Romans of antiquity (i.e., of the West). 

We should be skeptical of these equations. There is, no doubt, consid¬ 
erable continuity in language and culture between ancient and modern 


Charanis (1978) 88—89; (1972) passim, esp. 1 19, II 44, VI 417, XI 258, XXI 34, and XXII116; also 

Zambelios (1857) 15—16, 35; Vryonis (1978) 248—249; Bryer (1983) 96; Tsougarakis (1995); 
Constantelos (1998) 1—8, 171, 196—197. The last scholar pays lip Service to cultural Hellenism and 
Hellenization, but always refers to Hellenized foreigners as “minorities,” which gives away his racial 
preconceptions. Cf. Barker (1979) 3: Charanis believed that “his ethnic consciousness had been 
pointing him in what was to become his life’s ultimate direction,” the study of Byzantium. The basic 
assumption of Greek scholarship is that from Mycenae to the present we are dealing with a single 
nation [ethnos) that has had many ñames. This was formulated in the nineteenth century by 
K. Paparrigopoulos; see the prefaces reprinted in (1970); also Zakythinos (1980) passim^ esp. 325: 
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20-21; cf. also Smith (1986) 90, 108. 
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Greece and many fine studies are devoted to this intriguing question. There 
is also no reason to deny that there was not also considerable biological 
continuity, which is what many Greeks really want when they say “lan- 
guage and culture,” disclaimers to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet even 
an exclusive biological continuity would not suffice to make the Byzantines 
into Greeks, so long, that is, as we are serious about setting aside racial 
history. The Román ñame, I have argued, reflected a profound trans¬ 
ió rmation in identity and consciousness. We cannot just brush aside the 
most powerful and longevous political and national identity in history and 
assume that we can understand the Byzantines better than they understood 
themselves. One might then say that the Presidents of the US “are really” 
Englishmen (or what not), regardless of the fact that they consider them¬ 
selves Americans. Whatever truth there may be in such an equation at the 
level of language, culture, and genes - considerable, perhaps - this is a 
profound misunderstanding of what it means to be an American. Few who 
speak English today are English. Likewise, the Byzantines were Romans 
who happened to speak Greek and not Greeks who happened to cali 
themselves Romans. 

Language and “culture” are not racially determined. They are socially 
constructed and evolving practices whose historical meaning is determined 
by the communities that valorize them. Many Byzantine practices were 
inherited from Greek antiquity, but this does not entitle us to cali them 
Greek when the Byzantines understood them as Román. It is the way in 
which they are implicated in the discursive construction of identity that 
enables us to understand any culture that practices them, not what anti- 
quarian research may tell us about their origins (or what modern national 
interests want proven regarding their “true” significance). We have seen 
that assimilation required the adoption of “Román customs.” Gonsider the 
seventh-century Slav Perboundos who, according to many modern schol- 
ars, “was living in Thessalonike, wearing Greek dress and speaking Greek.” 
But what our source actually says is that he was “wearing Román dress and 
speaking our language” - there is no reference to anything “Greek.” 
Besides, it is likely that Perboundos “really was” wearing Román rather 
than Greek dress. As for his language, so little did the author care about it 
being “Greek” that he did not ñame it, leading one editor of the text to 
postúlate (wrongly) an otherwise unknown Thessalonikan dialect.^'*^ “Our” 
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The Miracles of Saint Demetrios 235 (v. I, p. 209); “Greek dress”: Lemerle in v. II, p. 113; Browning 
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language probably refers to what we cali Greek, but what it means is “the 
language of the Romans.” After the sixth century, “the Román language” or 
“the language of the Romans” could signify Greek as well as Latín. In other 
words, what we cali “Greek” the Byzantines could cali “Román,” simply 
because they were Romans and that was their language. For Anua Komnene 
hellenizein and romaizein meant the same thing, i.e., to speak “Greek” or 
“Román. So, the evidence marshaled today to prove that Byzantium “was 
really” Greek had already been redeployed in Byzantium to prove that it was 
Román. But Greek scholars tend to intrude the ethnonym “Greek” into texts 
where it does not occur. This is not dishonest; but it is done in good faith by 
historians who have failed to recognize the depth of Byzantium’s Román 
identity. Their insistence on the ñame, however, to the point of using it 
when they believe that it “really means” the same thing as Román, is 
indicativo of their participation in a nationally oriented discourse that valor- 
izes modern ethnonyms.^^° 

What, then, happened to the ancient Greeks? Late-antique sources rarely 
mention them as a currently existing nation (as opposed to a religious 
group), which accords with the silence in those sources regarding all such 
“national” groups. Everyone, or almost everyone, was now basically a 
Román. Former national or ethnic groups now designated only regional 
origins; for example, in the fifth century we have a reference to “a Román 
woman from the región of Epeiras.” Libanios could refer to the “cities of 
the Greeks,” but he means by this the cities of Greece and Asia Minor as 
opposed to those of Palestino and Sicily, which might also have been called 
Greek but in another sense. But that other sense was hard to define, and its 
continued survival was a doubtful matter. By the time we reach the Miracles 
of Saint Demetrios, in the late sixth and early seventh centuries, “the land of 
the Greeks” really does mean nothing more than the Román territory of 


Anna Komnene, Alexiad 7.3.4 and 7.8.3; cf. Digenes Akrites G 1.115: Greek is called the Román 
language; see de Boel (2003) 175—180, who does not realize that this usage was not limited to this 
text; Lasithiotakis (2005) 49—5^; for “the Román language,” Dagron (1994) 220; Grigoriou- 
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Greece.^^' Like other formerly or pseudo-national groups in late antiquity, 
the Greeks had no collective identity but only a geographical one, as we see 
also in the works of the sixth-century historian Prokopios. Fot him the 
Greeks were the inhabitants of the Greek mainland and not a nation, fot 
such a “Greek” nation as would be defined by language, culture, history, and 
perhaps putative descent would have to inelude most of the eastern 
Mediterranean, including Prokopios himself, who was from Kaisareia in 
Palestino. But Prokopios identifies fully with Romania and nowhere calis 
himself a Greek on the basis of his ethnicity, paideia, or religión (whatever 
that was). He was, of course, familiar with Ghristian usage, as he also refers to 
pagans as the “so-called Rellenes,” clearly a different group - a different kind 
of group — than the Rellenes who lived in Greece.^^^ Likewise, the monk 
Paulos “the Greek” who appears in the pages of loannes Moschos (early 
seventh century), was simply a monk from Greece, in accordance with 
Moschos’ casual geographic use of ethnonyms throughout his work.^^^ 
What did the Byzantines think about these Greeks? Setting aside the 
religious polemic against the pagan “Rellenes,” which we will examine in 
the next chapter, some early Byzantines attached negativo stereotypes to 
Greeks, by which in this period we mean Romans who carne from Greece. 
Prokopios says that officials would abuse soldiers from Greece by calling 
them Graikoi, a Latin ñame with pejorative connotations, as ancient Greek 
sources known to the Byzantines complained. It is called a “racial slur” in 
loannes Zonaras’ epitome of Kassios Dion while in Prokopios’ Wars it is 
used often by western foes to insult all Román soldiers collectively.^^"^ “It is 
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surely no accident that the opprobrious meaning of Graecus makes its 
appearance in Prokopios at about the same time when the term Romanía 
is First found in the more popular language of Malalas to designare the 
Byzantine empire.Yet this pejorative Latin term for the Greeks was 
used casually in Byzantium, another striking sign of its continuity with 
the ancient Romans. Where modern historians say that the empire 
“Hellenized” the Slavs who settied in Greece in the seventh and eighth 
centuries by teaching them to speak Greek, what our source, León VI, 
actually says is that his father Basileios I (867-886) persuaded them to 
abandon their ancient customs, accept Román rule and take baptism, 
and that he “Graecized” them - ypaiKcboas, i.e., he taught them Greek. 
León did not have to use this Latin word here to avoid confusión with 
the religious meaning of Mellen, given that when it referred to language 
hellenizein had no religious connotations. It was rather that he viewed all 
Greek things, including his own language, from a Román point of view.^^*" 
In his treatise On the Themes, Leon’s son Konstantinos VII promoted the 
thesis that “Hellenic” was not the ñame of a people to begin with but rather 
the ñame of a language that later carne to be used to refer to the Graikoi. In 
the antiquarian ethnography of this work, these Hellenic Graikoi are only 
one of many ethne that were absorbed into the Román world in antiquity. 
Far from showing any particular attachment to them, Konstantinos fre- 
quently denigrares their (pagan) mythistories. His Outlook too is therefore 
Román and Ghristian. Describing the State of the empire after Herakleios, 
he says that the emperors “Hellenized even more and cast off their ancestral 
Román language,” i.e., Latin. When he wants to refer to the population 
of the Peloponnese harassed by the Slavs he calis them not Rellenes but 
Graikoi. Here he may have wanted to avoid implying that the Slavs 
were harassing pagans, for a few pages later he mentions some inhabitants 
of the Mani in the Peloponnese who were still called Hellenes because they 
worshipped in the manner of “the ancient Hellenes.” In other words, they 
were Hellenes because of their religión and not their ethnicity. But were 
they national Greeks as well? No: Konstantinos tells us that they were not 
of the same genos as the Slavs because they were descended from “ancient 
Romans”! Even here we fail to find any clear notion that the Greek nation 


Alexander (1962) 340-341. Romanía is arrested earlier in other kinds of texts. 
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had survived into Byzantine times. The “ancient Greeks” are mendoned 
only in order to explain the religión of these pagan Romansd^^ 

I have found only two texts which indícate that the Byzantines may have 
recognized the survival of a Hellenic nation into the recent past, though 
both are highly problematic as sources. The first is the so-called Chronicle 
of Monemhasia, an anonymous three-page summary of events in the 
Peloponnese during the sixth and then in the early ninth centuries. The 
first section recounts that during the reign of Maurikios, the Avars (not the 
Slavs) invaded and settied Greece as far as the Peloponnese, where “they 
expelled and destroyed the noble [or, more probably, “native”] Hellenic 
ethnéT who then fled to Italy, to the islands, and to Monemhasia. This text 
has always annoyed nationalist Greek scholars, who have labored to min- 
imize its valué regarding the settlement of Slavs (not Avars!) in Greece, but 
from this point of view it may, paradoxically, be hailed as proof that at least 
one Byzantine recognized the survival of Greeks until a relatively late date 
(even if they had then been scattered by the Avars). 

But we should be cautious. One vague reference cannot make up for the 
silence of all our other sources. Moreover, the text is incoherent, switching 
from Avars to Slavs, and from ca. 600 to ca. 800, without explanation. It is 
anonymous, possibly a forgery to benefit the see of Patras, and cannot be 
dated precisely (ca. 900 is likely). Above all, it is unclear what it means by 
“Hellenic ethne'\ were they Hellenic by virtue of religión, of descent from 
the ancient Greeks, or just because they lived in Helias? The last alternative 
is more likely, as the text, in standard fashion, refers throughout to 
“Romans” who are differentiated by lócale (e.g., Thrakians, Makedonians, 
Hellenes). Byzantine texts often refer to the inhabitants of Helias as 
“Hellenes” in a geographical sense, as the inhabitants of Kappadokia were 
called Kappadokians. It stands to reason therefore that the Hellenes in this 
text were only the Romans who lived in Helias. This interpretation is 
reinforced by the variant reading “native (éyyevfl),” which has gained 
wide support, against the reading “noble (súyEvfj),” which implies continu- 
ity with, and valorization of, classical antiquity. The latter reading faces 
additional problems, as it reveáis a classicizing mentality that, at this time, 
was found in very few. Indeed, one of the candidates who has been proposed 
for the authorship of this text is the classical scholar Arethas, a native of 


Ñame: Konstanrinos VII, On the Themes 2.5 (p. 89); Herakleios: ibid. I pr. (p. 60); Graikoi and 
Hellenes: De administrando imperio 49, 50. For the Hellenes of Mani, see Arrigoni (1972) 122—133, 
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Patras and later bishop of Kaisareia in Kappadokia. His view - if a single, 
possibly corrupt, word can be called a view - that the Greeks were a “noble” 
race would prefigure the developments of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies that we will study in the second part of this book.^^^ 

The second passage occurs in another odd place, an anti-Christian 
polemic by the ninth-century Arab essayist al-Jáhiz. In arguing that the 
Byzantines (Romans) are worthless, he notes that none of the ancient 
writers was either a Christian or a Román. The ancients “were individuáis 
of one nation; they have perished but the traces of their minds live on: they 
are the Greeks. Their religión was different from the religión of the 
Romans, and their culture was different from the culture of the Romans. 
They were scientists, while these people [i.e., the Byzantines] are artisans 
who appropriated the books of the Greeks on account of geographical 
proximity... claiming that the Greeks were but one of the Román tribes.” 
It would be fascinating to know what that last claim looked like on the 
Byzantine side and who made it. But Arab formulations of the relationship 
between Greeks and Byzantines served the polemical needs of Arab intel- 
lectuals, who were philhellenic but anti-Ghristian and anti-Byzantine. It is 
unlikely that they reflect actual East-West debates on the ownership of the 
classical tradition or the survival of the Hellenic nation. 

To conclude, the casual equation of Greeks and Byzantines perpetrated 
in modern Greek scholarship prevents us from actually making sense of 
Hellenism in Byzantium, for if we see it everywhere on putativo ethnic 
grounds we will not see it where it mattered most. If it existed always then it 
makes no sense to say that at some point and in responso to specific 
historical circumstances it was revived. At least befóte the thirteenth 
century, Hellenism in Byzantium was something that only a few engaged 
in, risking societal condemnation. It was exclusive, seductivo, and could be 
subversivo. It was not a matter of everyday practico or mere “language.” 
One was not born into it, for it required hard work and patient training. As 
Erasmus would put it defensively, “anyone is a Greek who has worked hard 


The key phrase occurs only in the earliest versión of the text, found in the Iveron ms. The Chronicle 
of Monembasia has generated a specialized critical literature, focusing on the accuracy of the text’s 
historical Information. To my knowledge, no one has wondered what it means exactly by “Hellenic 
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Arethas’ authorship, Koder (197b) and (1990) 105, 109. His emendation is accepted by the text’s 
editor, Dujcev (1980) 54, and others: Turlej (1998) 448. For the inhabitants of Helias as Hellenes, see 
pp. 184—185 below. 
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and successfully at Greek literature, though he may not wear a beard.”^^° 
The Rellenes of Byzantium were not those who merely spoke Greek; those 
were only the Romans. They were rather those who engaged in a study of 
classical thought and forged, on the basis of paideia, a new Relíenle 
identity, as did the scholars of Erasmus’ Europe. What form that wouid 
take remains to be seen. 


Cited in Goldhill (2002) 59. 


CHAPTER 3 


“Nibbling on Greek learning”: 
the Christian predicament 


The encounter between ancient Hellenism and Christianity in all of their 
forms has been one of the main coordinates of the evolution of “western” 
culture, and Byzantium was perhaps the most quintessentially western 
culture in this regard. The complexity and philosophical scope of this 
theme preemptively defeat any attempt to offer a comprehensive or theo- 
retically innovative analysis. Beyond the difficulty of defming the two 
protagonists, the theme involves a vast amount of material, requires 
expertise in many disciplines, and raises philosophical issues that transcend 
historical inquiry. Many studies, for instance, have discussed the social 
backgrounds of the new faith, which necessarily drew its adherents from 
among those of the oíd; the common ground, exchange, and dialogue 
between pagans and Christians in late antiquity; the contributions of 
philosophy to the development of the doctrines of the Church; and the 
inevitable, albeit qualified, appropriation by Christians of the ideal of 
cultural Hellenism associated with the Second Sophistic. 

Fewer studies have explored the urgent ethical tensión underlying that 
cultural appropriation, a tensión that has been articulated in uncomprom- 
ising terms by modern philosophers such as Hegel and Nietzsche: how did 
a religión of humility and spiritual transcendence come to terms with an 
aristocratic and agonistic culture that never fully renounced bodily beauty 
and delight? This challenge is compounded by the heterophony of our 
sources. There never was a single Hellenism or Christianity, even among 
their chief exponents. Within the former, for instance, Plato’s legacy was 
ever at odds with the tradition of ancient rhetoric, while, on the other side, 
the bodily mortification and obscurantism of the desert anchorites was 
admired but not necessarily imitated by the more urbane and learned 
Church Fathers. In late antiquity, despite various fruitful encounters 
among these different strains, movements, and individuáis, conflict created 
confusión and inner torment, leading, in Byzantium, to a deep-seated bad 
conscience. No one whose faith was truly orthodox shared our belief that a 
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comfortable symbiosis was possible between the ethical demands of 
Chrisdanity and the charms of the Greek legacy. Hellenism was always 
an “outsider” and its history in Byzantium was determined by the degree to 
which learned men could overeóme, ignore, or embrace its otherness. 

The present chapter will differ from existing treatments of the Hellenic 
heritage of early Christianity by asking a prior question that has tended to 
receive less attention, namely why Hellenism was problematic to begin 
with. The first section explores the challenges posed by Hellenism to the 
first Christians, focusing more on their reception of classical texts than the 
social and religious context of the Greek worid under Rome. What was it 
about Greek culture that made it so problematic to the leaders of the new 
faith heyond the mere fact of its paganism? The second section discusses in 
detail the challenge posed by the emperor Julián to the Ghristian appro- 
priation of the classics, because the strident and plausible way in which he 
posed the dilemma facing Ghristians resulted in a permanent State of 
unease among Byzantine Hellenists. The third section looks at the response 
by some of the Ghurch Fathers to Julian’s challenge and the long-term 
Solutions that emerged before the eleventh century. The overall aim of the 
chapter is to delimit the cognitive, cultural, and authoritative space that 
Greek paideia was allowed to oceupy in a Ghristian society permanently 
fractured by zones of contestation, complementing the discussion in the 
previous chapter that situated Hellenism within the gradual acceptance of a 
dominant Román identity. These complementary relations (Hellenic and 
Román / Hellenic and Ghristian) were asymmetrical and evolved along 
different axes, especially when crisis called for reconfiguration: when 
Hellenism was revived as a quasi-autonomous cultural and philosophical 
tradition in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it challenged Ghristian 
valúes and beliefs, whereas when it was revived as a quasi-national label 
in the thirteenth it was accommodated within the Román identity of 
Byzantium. It was not until the end of the Byzantine millennium, in the 
belated Platonism and Hellenic nationalism of Georgios Gemistos 
Plethon, that these two strands merged in a proposal for a new philosoph¬ 
ical, religious, and national outlook. 

BETWEEN GREEKS AND BARBARIANS, WITHIN HELLENISM 

From the classical age to the Second Sophistic, Hellenism was defmed by 
those who took themselves to be Hellenes of the highest order and who 
contrasted their ideáis to “barbarism,” whether ethnic or linguistic. Starting 
with the early Ghristians, however, and for the next thousand years, the 
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meaning of Hellenism would be contested and then defined by men who 
self-consciously opposed it and who saw themselves as the defenders of a 
“barbarían wisdom” who used Greek culture at most as a means and not an 
end. This was the most significant rupture in the otherwise gradual evolu- 
tion of Hellenism as an ideal in antiquity, leading to bizarre results. Many 
Christians carne to believe that the entirety of Greek culture was tainted by 
its religious side, and so the whole was identified with the part; this part was, 
in turn, amalgamated with all non-Christian cults, regardless of whether 
they were culturally “Greek.” Theologically, the Fathers decreed that “any- 
one who says that there are two gods is Hellenizing,”' though the exact 
number of gods varied: “when I say God, I mean the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit... [neither more ñor less] lest we Judaize on account of the 
unicity of [divine] rule or Hellenize on account of its superfluity.”^ For the 
Byzantines, “Hellenism” could simply mean “polytheism.”^ Accordingly, 
and violating any perspective from within Hellenism, Persian Zoroastrians, 
Arabs who practiced human sacrifice, native north Africans, the early Rus’, 
and the Chínese were all Hellenes, i.e., they were not Christians. In late 
antiquity, the word was also borrowed by Coptic to desígnate pagan 
Egyptians.*^ “Greeks,” then, now included exactly those who had previously 
been barbarians. Given the canonical status of the classical polarity, this 
must count as one of the most startling semantic reversáis in history, and is 
partly attributable to the fact that it was the first time in history when what it 
meant to be Greek was being (re) defined by people who rejected the 
Hellenic ideal. The word acquired a derogatory sense, to which legislation 
gave its official stamp, referring to the “impious and loathsome Hellenes.”^ 
This transformation, which would taint all later eflforts by the Byzantines 
to engage with the classical legacy, requires some explanation. Despite 
intense recent interest in the cultural history of early Christianity and the 
origins of the Latín Christian term paganas, scholars have been reluctant to 
ask why Greek-speaking Christians decided to refer to pagans as Hellenes. 
The fact is noted but put aside as an oddity (and possibly an embarrassment), 
for we generally do not cali the pagans of late antiquity Hellenes, for all that 
some of them, like Julián, accepted the label. One of the reasons for this lack 
of interest is that many want to believe in the essential compatibility of 
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Christianity and classical culture and assume that the religious side of 
Hellenism can easily be separated from the “cultural,” by which what is 
generally meant hete is the philosophical. Indeed, the Church Fathers who 
fashioned ideáis of Christian humanism engaged fruitfully with ancient 
philosophy, but “philosophy” hete stands largely fot doctrines about God 
and the soul, making it easy fot us to see where they and, say, the Platonists 
“agreed” or “disagreed.” Henee many discussions of the relationship between 
Christianity and Hellenism become treatments of the role of “natural 
reason” in theology/ 

Yet philosophy was only one part of Greek culture and its metaphysical 
side was not the dominant voice in the polyphony of Hellenic paideia, 
which was also shaped by the ideáis of the orators and poets as well as by a 
wide tange of cultural practices including gymnasia, games, and political 
assemblies, which many Christians rejected not because of their metaphys¬ 
ical doctrines but because their valúes were too worldly; they were “pagan” 
in a broader sense than merely involving cult. Philosophers had in fact 
challenged those other (often competing) Hellenic ideáis for centuries 
before the Church appropriated their strictures for its own purposes. 
Thus, the scholarly división of Hellenism into paganism and metaphysics 
manages to leave out precisely the extensive middle ground that was the 
main point at issue, namely the underlying valúes of the mainstream of the 
Greek tradition. It was those valúes that made Hellenic culture problematic 
and not only the pollutions of pagan “cult.” The current model which 
holds that “paganism” can easily be separated from the rest of Hellenism 
cannot explain why the Byzantines distrusted Greek texts and the culture 
that produced them more than they distrusted tangible survivals of pagan 
cult. For example, Photios (in the ninth century) reacted far more neg- 
atively to the indecent eroticism of the ancient romance novéis than he did 
to a contemporary report of some men who had broken into a “Hellenic 
tomb” in search of coins and, fmding none, sacrificed and ate a dog to 


^ E.g., Jaeger (1961) lo-ii, where programmatic statements about culture and paideia are reduced to 
philosophy on the (false) premise that it “was the most representative part of that which was alive in 
Greek culture at the time.” The remainder follows accordingly, as do Chadwick (1966) ii, 38 ff., 82 ff., 
104; Pelikan (1993) passim\ see Rowe (1994) and Henaut (1994) on A. Harnack. The “Hellenization of 
Christianity” has traditionally been discussed on the narrow ground of metaphysics: see Lutz- 
Bachmann (1992). For a survey of Hellenes in early Christian thought, see Jüthner (1923) 87—103. 
Modern Greek scholars, on the other hand, have national reasons for endorsing continuity between 
the classical and the Christian traditions (statements to that effect routinely appear in Greek news- 
papers). Yet pace^ e.g., Constantelos (1998) x, Christianity was hardly a “clarification” of ancient 
Greek culture and the “Hellenic-Christian tradition” was never recognized as such before the 
nationalist reviváis of the late Ottoman period. Most Byzantines would have regarded it as a 
contradiction in terms. National bias here has gotten the better of Christian bias. 
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compel Earth to yield up her treasures. With detachment and clinical 
precisión, and possibly boredom too, Phodos calculated how many days 
of penance were appropriate (show leniency if they are otherwise good 
men, he tells the bishop). In short, Hellenism was dangerous less because 
it might lead one to believe in the eternity of the world or to sacrifice and 
eat dogs but because it promoted un-Christian notions about the good life, 
such as could be found in erotic literature. 

“Rellene” became a Christian concept only gradually. By looking at the 
origin of its usage, we will better understand the permanent tensión that lay 
at the heart of Byzantine classicism. A passage in Mark (7.26) seems to use 
the word to mean gentile: a woman healed by Jesús is labeled ‘^Hellenis’ 
even though she is also noted as being Syro-Phoenician by genos-, on the 
other hand, it may mean only that she spoke Greek. In general, the first 
Christians followed Hellenistic Jewish tradition and called non-believers 
ethnikoi^ The Greeks were only one among the foreign and non-believing 
nations, as we see in Tatianos’ Address to the Greeks of the mid-second 
century. Greeks are there differentiated from Karians and others (i.i—2), and 
their antiquities are compared to those of the Chaldaeans and Egyptians 
(36-38). But, as we can see in the very title of the work, Tatianos apparently 
believed that it was the Greeks and not any other nation that he had to 
“address.” He targeted all aspects of their culture, certainly their philosophy, 
theology, and religión, but also their festivals, drama, rhetoric, poetry, 
sports, and laws (22-28). His attack was not limited to religión, for he 
also drew attention to their agonistic and worldly valúes: “I have no desire to 
rule, I do not wish to be rich; I do not seek command, I hate fornication, 
I am not driven by greed to go on voyages; I am not in competition for 
athletes’ garlands, or tormented by ambition” (ii.i). All this Tatianos 
apparently regarded as quintessentially Greek. In short, for him “the 
Greeks” were as much a (misguided) ethical model as they were a national 
community whose ambitions and valúes had to be rejected along with their 
religión because all of it stemmed from the same theological sin.^ 

“Born in the land of the Assyrians,” Tatianos vaunted the “barbarian 
wisdom” of Christianity (12.5, 29.1, 35.1, 42.1). But we should not see in all 
this a simple opposition between Hellenism and Christianity. Like his 
contemporary Lucian, Tatianos was a “Syrian” and so an outsider’s view of 
the “Greeks” carne naturally to him. In contrast to Lucian, however, his 


^ Novéis: Lauxtermann (1999); dog: Photios, Letter 293. Consider whar their fate would have been in 
late medieval and early modern Europe. 

^ See p. 87 above. ^ Gaca (1999) 181-183. 
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acquisition of paideia (such as it was) magnified rather than diminished his 
alienation. He wrote a treatise in Greek about the Greeks, which means 
that despite his ostensible renunciation of Hellenism he continued to stake 
a claim in ancient and ongoing debates within it, as a philosophical purveyor 
of barbarian wisdom. There was a growing market fot this within the Greek 
World in the period of the Antonines, when thinkers such as Noumenios 
turned to a variety of exotic and barbarian sources of knowledge. The 
polemical amelioration of “barbarism,” after all, could only make sense if 
it were directed at a Greek audience; moreover, Tatianos and other exponents 
of the new “barbarian wisdom” had no interest in the culture and religions of 
actual barbarians. They were not ethnographers, but rather aimed to make 
Ghristianity attractive to prospective converts within the Greek world. If 
they occasionally praised barbarians (other than the Jews) for their virtues 
and inventions, they did so only to attack the Greeks, their pretensions, and 
their cultural dominión.” As a rhetorical strategy, moreover, this was a 
move that had solid precedents within the Greek tradition of self-criticism, 
from Herodotos onward, even though here it was taken to a different level of 
hostility. 

As we will see at the end of this chapter, some Platonist philosophers 
were at the same time likewise staking a position somewhere between 
Hellenism and barbarian wisdom, and they too were addressing a 
Greek market with a craving for the exotic. The novelist lamblichos, a 
contemporary of Tatianos, wrote a romantic tale called The Babylonian 
Story claiming “that he was Syrian on both sides, not in the sense that he 
was among those Greeks who settled in Syria but a true native, knowing the 
language and raised with their customs.” This may well have been an 
authorial persona devised to promote the book among readers who sought 
barbarian authenticity." So too Heliodoros, the author of the Aithiopika, 
claimed at the end of his novel that he was “a Phoenician from Emessa.” 
Perhaps the author was in some vague sense a Phoenician, like the jurist 
Ulpianus and the philosopher Porphyrios, but there is nothing really 
“Phoenician” about his book, whose horizons of intelligibility are circum- 
scribed well within the Greek literary tradition. Heliodoros was basically 
exploiting the persona of the outsider to cast himself as a “literary inter- 
loper in the Greek world,” to complícate his literaty “genealogy.” His goal 


E.g., Gregorios of Nazianzos, First Invective against Julian\ and Theodoretos of Kyrrhos, A Cure for 
the Hellenic Disease. 

“ Photios, Bibliotheke 94 (v. II, p. 40 n. i). For barbarian wisdom, see pp. 168-171 below. 
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was “to review traditional material from an alien angle,” an act of harmless 
if “transgressive effrontery.”^^ 

Tatianos too, then, was both an outsider and a specialized performer of 
“otherness” within Hellenism, situated in margins that were gradually 
becoming the mainstream, through both philosophy and fiction. “It is not 
clear whether converts to Christianity were ‘defecting’ from Hellenism ... 
or participating in a cultural shift in which some individuáis revised sources 
of Greek culture in order to embrace diversity and antiquity of traditions.’”^ 
However, this could not be done without fundamental contradictions. To 
attack the Greeks, Tatianos had to depict them as a distinct and identifiable 
nation with specific cultural traditions; on the other hand, to appropriate all 
that he needed for the construction of his new Ghristian persona and its 
propagation within the Greek world, he had to fall back on the fiction 
invented by Hellenistic Judaism that the Greeks had stolen all that was good 
in their culture from the Oíd Testament. This exercise dismantled 
Hellenism into a series of acts of larceny, making it amenable to exploitation: 
“I am not even sure who I should be calling Greek,” Tatianos announces 
(1.3). Thus the same thing was by turns both good (albeit stolen) and bad. So 
too, Ensebios of Kaisareia (ca. 310) could appropriate all that he liked of 
Plato’s philosophy (a fair deal, in fact) so long as he argued that Plato had 
copied Moses. An acceptable site of Hellenic culture was thus reinstated 
within the Ghristian order, only reinscribed as barbarían wisdom. Ensebios 
was clever enough to notice the passage in the Repuhlic where Sokrates 
wonders whether the ideal city that he has just proposed might already be 
founded among some barbarían nation “far outside our field of visión.”'"^ 
This clearly had to refer to Moses. The authority of canonical Greeks was 
being simultaneously undermined and used to buttress new arguments. 

Resources, therefore, existed in Greek for the articulation of anti- 
Hellenic identities. The Ghristian apologists also based their attacks on 
Greek history on the works of the Egyptian Manethon, of the Ghaldaean 
Berossos, and of the Jew Josephos, for whom the Greeks were literally a 
foreign nation.The Ghristians, then, though they constituted a religious 
and not a national community, began to formúlate their collective history 
by borrowing the perspectives of non-Hellenic nations. Of course, it was 
the Jewish background that proved the most influential here (had Rome 


Whitmarsh (1998) 96—97, 124; for Heliodoros’ literary “Phoenician games,” see Bowie (1998). 
Lyman (2003) 40—41» on Justin; cf. Swain (1999); Stroumsa (1999). 

Ensebios, EvangelicalPreparation 12.26 citing Plato, Repuhlic see Schott (2003) 522—526. For 

the Plato passage, see p. 20 above. 
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converted to an Egyptian religión, “Hellenism” would have had a different 
history, one worth pondering). In the Oíd Testament and in Josephos, the 
main sources for Jewish history, the Greeks are a nation ofpolluted religious 
practices who oppress the Jews. As we saw in the First chapter, the literature 
of the Maccabean revolt offered a virulently anti-Hellenic Ímpetus for 
Christian martyr literature, while at the same time Alexandrian Judaism 
had formulated arguments in the opposite direction, by which Hellenism 
was made into a more congenial environment for barbarían wisdom. 

Tatianos’ holistic and outsider’s view of Greek culture was shared by the 
other early apologists, such as his teacher Justin, Apollinarios, and 
Miltiades. Regardless of whether they had Greek backgrounds or not, as 
Christians they adopted the polemical Jewish perspective. In their books 
Against the Greeks, the Greeks are considered as one among many other 
foreign nations."" Clement of Alexandria (ca. 200), the teacher of the 
Christian Platonist Orígenes, contrasted Greeks and barbarians in his 
Exhortation to the Greeks, which took aim at Greek philosophy, myth, 
and cult, though it also devoted a few words to the ridicule of the religión of 
other nations, for example the Egyptians. Gregorios “the Wonder-worker” 
remarked that his teacher Orígenes encouraged the study of both Greek 
and barbarían wisdomd^ Still, for all that the Greeks were being treated as 
one opponent among many others, they were clearly also the most impor- 
tant, which was oniy to be expected, as anyone who divides the worid into 
Greeks and barbarians reveáis a Greek education and Outlook. We see again 
that the rejection of Hellenism was premised on an acceptance of its basic 
terms, and this is the key for explaining why it was eventually identified as 
the enemy. Christian discourse was operating within the semantic margins 
of Hellenism from the very start, drawing upon the resources that were 
available there but reversing its basic polarities. 

Moreover, the apologists clearly did not identify Hellenism narrowly 
with “paganism” (this belief has propped up modern European attempts to 
salvage the compatibility of Greek “culture” with modern versions of 
Christianity). They scrutinized and criticized all aspects of the culture. 
Certainly, their outlook was fundamentally theological, but they were 
interested in far more than belief and cult. Greek religión had to be totally 
rejected, but most early Christian writers believed that countless sites of the 


For these works, see Eusebios, Ecclesiastical History 4.18.1—4, 4.27.1, 5.17.5. In the fourth century, 
Ephraim the Syrian attacked “the poison of the wisdom of the Greeks,” using the Syriac word for the 
Greek nation, not that for paganism: Bowersock (1990) 34, with ii on Syriac terms. 

Glement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Greeks 12.93; see Gaca (1999) 183-185; barbarian wisdom: 
Hartog (2001) 9. Gregorios Thaumatourgos, An Address and Panegyric to Origenes 13. 
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culture that we consider secular and “safe” were products of the same 
underlying theological pollution. Tatianos rejected Greek social valúes as 
too worldly. Clement detected idolatry in drama, music, statues, and 
athletic games. His Latin contemporary Tertullianus believed that most 
social customs and traditions in the empire were contaminated by idolatry. 
Where then did the boundaries between secular and sacred lie, between 
what we may cali cultural and religious Hellenism? “It might be suggested 
that it is only his previous religión, not his manner of life, that the convert 
would need to renounce. But where does that religión end, and his manner 
of life, his ‘secular’ customs or ‘culture’ begin?”'® 

Hellenism was a comprehensive problem for the early Christians 
because, whatever its precise form, it was a comprehensive ideal for non- 
Christians. We cannot reduce it to “paganism,” if by that we mean only 
ritual acts and beliefs about the gods. By the time Greek thinkers noticed 
the new faith, Christianity had already engaged with their cultural tradi¬ 
tions and philosophy on múltiple levels. The apologists were men who 
possessed Greek paideia but were loyal to a faith and ethics that they 
brazenly called barbarian. Under the guise of cultural and national out- 
siders, they exploited the subversive aspects of the philosophical Greek 
tradition and turned them against the mainstays of the Hellenic cultural 
order. It was for this apostasy, for their attempt to fracture the culture and 
reveal its contradictions, that they were attacked by critics such as Kelsos. 
In the past, those who had labored to acquire paideia were ranked as Greeks 
and expected to conform to the consensos of elite opinión and to the social 
and divine order of the empire regardless of what they privately thought 
about the gods.'^ But Christians were hard to classify. Witness the termino¬ 
lógica! uncertainty in the attack by the Platonist philosopher Porphyrios 
against the Christian philosopher Orígenes: Porphyrios claims that he was 
not a Christian originally but rather “a Greek with a Greek paideia, who 
drove headlong toward a barbarian audacity,” yet after this barbarization he 
still “Hellenized with respect to his beliefs about God,” for instance by 
“consorting” with Plato.It would be a shaliow view of this passage that 
made “paganism” its chief concern: the entire Hellenic legacy was being 
renegotiated in reiation to “barbarian” alternatives that were just then 
clamoring for attention and allegiance (and which cut cióse to Porphyrios’ 


Markus (1990) 6; see i—17, for an excellent discussion. Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the 
Greeks 2.29, 3.36, 4.50-53, For Tertullianus, see, e.g., his treatise On Idolatry. 

For Kelsos, see Wilken (1984) 94—125; for philosophers and religión, Kaldellis (1999a) 123—126. 
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own researches). The logic steps in the direction of later Christian usage by 
refiguring the polarity of Greeks and barbarians into one of Greeks and 
Christians. 

By the second century most Christian writers and most new Christians 
carne from Greek cultural backgrounds. Ironically, that segment of the 
early Church mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles which was to become 
dominant in the Román world represented the “Hellenists” as opposed to 
the “Hebrews” in one of the first splits in the community. Jerome claims 
that in Rome Christians were reviled as Graikoi (a word that lacked 
religio US significance in the West), presumably because of their predom- 
inantly Greek origin.^' They were too Greek to be Jews in the East and too 
Greek to be Romans at Rome, and even the most philosophical among 
them were too barbarian to be Greek, at least in the eyes of Porphyrios. He 
would have accepted Origenes were it not for his barbarie faith. Thus, as 
former Hellenes who wished to spread the message and live up to its 
demands, they had to contend personally and politically with a culture 
whose dominant element was Greek. They had to externalize their own 
Hellenism and adopt a “barbarian” stance. That is why, in the end, the 
apologists who set the tone of Christian polemic directed their attacks against 
the Greeks and not, say, the Egyptians. The latter were only a regional 
problem. Most cults in the eastern empire had already been considerably 
Hellenized and could be subsumed under the Hellenic target. One stone 
could kill all the birds.^^ 

That Greeks would bear the brunt of Christian polemic was presaged 
already in Paul’s epistles. Shaped at least to this degree by his paideia, Paul 
combined the Jewish polarity of Jews versus gentiles with the Greek one of 
Greeks versus barbarians by subdividing gentiles into Greeks and barbar¬ 
ians. And his attacks on the gentiles often suggest “that he had the Greeks 
exclusively or chiefly in mind. No other culture beside the Greeks so well 
fus the cluster of traits toward which the Apostle direets his iré; anthro- 
pomorphic icons, the prominence of ‘wise’ men whose knowledge stems 
from dialectical reasoning, and openly homoerotic prácticos.It was 
therefore fitting that Athens, the heart of Hellenic culture and “a city filled 
with idols,” should pose the greatest intellectual challenge to Paul and 
hosted what must be the strangest episode in the New Testament. It is only 
there, at any rate, that the verb chleuazein (i.e., to ridiculo) oceurs in the 


Acts of the Apostles 6.i; Jerome, Letter 54.5. For the religious connotations of Graecus in the medieval 
period and later, see Goldhill (2002) 4, 26, 30; Christou (2003) 114—117. See p. 337 below. 
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text: Paul boldly climbed the Areopagos but was laughed off the stage at the 
very moment when he reached the most barbarie part of bis message, the 
resurrection of the dead.^"^ 

Hellenism thus gradually carne to stand fot the totality of the gentiles, 
fot all that had to be reformed or abolished; in other words, it lent its ñame 
to all that was un-Christian. In the writings of Eusebios (ca. 310) it is not 
always clear whether Rellenes are Greeks, Greeks qua pagans, or pagans 
who might not be Greek in any other way; in a parallel usage, both he and 
other early Christian writers casually used “Greeks and barbarians” to mean 
“everyone.”^^ This was a habit of thought that they did not try to harmo¬ 
nizo with the way they were now dividing up the world. The “Greeks” 
were not so much one kind of pagan group as they were now becoming 
representativo of all pagans. In a treatise against paganism (ca. 330), 
Athanasios of Alexandria explicitly addresses an audience of Rellenes and 
yet attacks the beliefs and cults of other “nations” too. As the bishop of the 
chief city of Egypt he naturally attacks Egyptian paganism as well, but by 
then the Greeks had clearly become the archetypal gentiles who had led the 
others into apostasy from God.^'^ By the mid-fourth century, as we saw at 
the beginning of this section, Rellenism had become equivalent to being 
anything but a Christian or a Jew. In the 37OS, the heresiologist Epiphanios 
of Salamis (on Cyprus) placed the origin of Rellenism around the time of 
the Tower of Babel; it was introduced to the Greeks later, he says, through 
the worship of dead kings like Kronos and Zeus. Rere we observe the 
complete separation of the concept of Rellenism from the Greeks them- 
selves: having been defmed as idolatry, it had to be given an origin suffi- 
ciently ancient and Biblical to account for all instances of it. Occasionally we 
still get attacks on the Greeks as a more narrowly construed cultural or 
national group, but the onset of Romanization was just then making the 
“nations” of the ancient Mediterranean obsolete.^^ 

The Greek world constituted the audience against which Christians had 
to define themselves in order to fully be represented, as the Greek tradition 
became (and still is) the main arbiter of identity in the ancient world. Both 
Romans and Christians had entered that world as a tertium quid of sorts 


Aers of the Apostles 17.16—34. See Rubenson (2006); Kaldellis (2008). 
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between Greeks and barbarians on the one hand and between pagans and 
Jews on the other. They both had to explain themselves in Greek terms, but 
still retain a self-consciously foreign or barbarían identity. To complicare 
matters, the signs of Hellenism lacked stability, making them helpfully 
malleable and accommodating but aiso inconclusive and frustrating. Were 
the Ghristians Greeks or barbarians? It is probably best to study them either 
as both or as neither. Like the Romans, they had to engage in various 
rescriptive maneuvers from within the margins of Hellenism, casting 
themselves both inside and out. Oíd polarities were retained, but radically 
renegotiated. “For in the first place,” asked Ensebios, 

anyone might naturally want to know who we are that have come forward to write: 
are we Greeks or barbarians? Or what can be intermediare to these? And what do 
we claim to be - not in regard to the ñame, because this is manifest to all — but in 
the manner and purpose of our life? For they would see that we agree neither with 
the opinions of the Greeks ñor with the customs of the barbariansd* 

The result was a spectrum of opinión, ranging from Ghristians who placed 
themselves firmly within the Hellenic tradition (if a bit off to the side) to 
those who postulated a radical difference (but failed to reflect on their 
irreversible entanglements). Yet, as we will see when we turn to the after- 
math of Julian’s challenge, most Ghristian thinkers did not have a fixed 
identity in this matter; rather, they modulated their stance based on their 
circumstances. That is what made Christian Hellenism so flexible and 
controversia! and, in Byzantium, so adaptable and renewable. 

THE CHALLENGE OF HELLENISM 

To judge from their writings, which probably paint a misleading picture, 
the early Ghristians were profoundly alienated from the Greek cities in 
which they lived. As late as the late fifth century, many felt that they had to 
avoid all public spectacles, the hippodrome, the theater, the games, as well 
as prostitutes, oracles, temples, sacrifices, and magicians. Dangers more 
subtle and pernicious than the wrath of merely human persecutors lurked 
everywhere as the banalities of daily life acquired a sinister and even Satanic 
subtext. Social customs and ambitions could be traced back to the same 
apostasy from God that had given rise to paganism: one had to renounce all 
“secular life.”^^ Even Clement of Alexandria, regarded today as the most 
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liberal of the early teachers, advised abstinence from political and social 
lifed° In the long run, of course, the culture of the Greek polis did not 
survive the end of antiquity and its more offensive pagan aspects were 
gradually eliminated through local initiative and imperial decree. By the 
Byzantine period, society had been sufficiently sanitized; at any rate, the 
“triumph” of the Church had rendered the survival of ancient habits 
innocuous. The enduring challenge of Hellenism, in any case, did not 
come from this direction and was not limited to cult. 

Most of the scholarship on the question of “Hellenism and Christianity” 
focuses on metaphysics, that is the degree to which Christian doctrine 
absorbed late Platonism, and on the struggle against paganism narrowly 
defined, which is reduced in practice to a historical narrativo of the end of 
pagan worship. It is argued here, by contrast, that the main challenge posed 
by Hellenism were the ethical and philosophical alternatives that it ofifered 
through its paideia, which survived the fall of the Greek polis and always 
attracted the elite. The Byzantines never ceased in their labor of trying to 
reconcile their faith with the high culture that they had inherited from 
antiquity, trying (in vain) to define the proper and most anodyne place of a 
paideia purified of paganism in a Christian society. 

That was easier said than done, for the problems posed by classical 
paideia were more insidious than its links to pagan cult, which were weak. 
Difficult as it was to sepárate “religión” from “culture,” Christians faced a 
greater challenge in that the virtues preached by the New Testament 
constituted a direct rejection of many of the qualities that made Greek 
literature valuable in the first place. Much of the New Testament was 
indeed “folly” to the Greeks. Drawing on aspects of the Jewish tradition, 
Scripture hlessed the meek, the poor, the humble, the weak, the foolish, 
those who were despised and outcasts and who lacked sophistication and 
refinement; it condemned ambition and intellectual pride and enjoined 
pity and compassion, forgiveness and even love for one’s enemies, patience, 
childlike innocence, groundless hope, and total abstinence where befóte 
there was only moderation. Paul’s message was addressed to those who 
counted for nothing in a world ruled by emulators of Achilles and Plato. 

Not many of you are wise by human standards, not many influential, not many 
from noble families. No, God chose those who by human standards are fools to 
shame the wise; he chose those who by human standards are weak to shame the 
strong, those who by human standards are common and contemptible - indeed 
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those who count for nothing — to reduce to nothing all those who do count for 
something. (i Corinthians 1.26—28) 

The apologists and the Fathers knew exactly what this meant in terms of 
their surrounding culture and so they proceeded to condemn every aspect 
of Greek literature that we listed above. What carne to power hete may 
have had faint parallels in the Greek tradition, but its roots were under- 
stood to be un-Hellenic, “barbarían.” As a result, any people who con¬ 
verted to the new faith and yet still consumed Greek culture were bound 
to harbor deep antinomies. This ethical rift paradoxically turned back on 
itself and affected the reception of other aspects of the Jewish tradition. The 
fifth-century ecclesiastical historian Philostorgios claimed that Ulfila, the 
translator of the Gothic Bible, omitted the Book of Kings “containing 
the history of the wats in order to dampen the battle lust of a people who 
delighted in warfare,” a decisión that may explain the absence of impor- 
tant military terms firom the extant Gothic Bible. 

That the problem of Hellenism had more to do with ethics than either 
cult or metaphysics is shown in Basileios of Kaisareia’s famous Address to 
young men on how they mightprofit from Greek literature, written in about 
370 and destined to became a standard discussion of the issue in Byzantium 
(and beyond). We will discuss this text in more detail below; for now let us 
note how Basileios prefaces his discussion right after he has stated that he is 
going to explain how Ghristians may select the good and discard the bad 
from among all that ancient authors say. “We, my children” (he means “we 
Ghristians”) 

do not believe that this human life has any worth, ñor do we consider or cali 
anything wholly good that is useful to us only for that. Not pride in ancestors, or 
strength of body, beauty, greatness, honors given by all of mankind, not even 
kingship itself, ñor any great thing that one should happen to mention, if it were 
human, for we do not judge it to be even worth praying for; we do not admire 
those who possess these things, but our hopes extend much further and we do 
everything in preparation for another life.^^ 

That is the problem of Greek literature for Basileios, not paganism, which 
he mentions only once and parenthetically (in the discussion of poetry). 
This is all the more significant in that Basileios wrote his treatise soon after 
the Hellenic-pagan assault of Julián, who had restored the cults and tried to 
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link them to the Greek literary tradition. Basileios ignorad this passing 
cloud because he knew what the real challenges would be in the future. 

On a superficial reading, Basileios’ treatise advises Christians to select 
the good from Greek literature and ignore the bad (we will consider a closer 
reading below). This strategy became a commonplace in later centurias, 
and the premise remained that the primary danger was ethical rather than 
religious. In the early seventh century, Georgios of Alexandria included in 
his Life ofioannes Chrysostomos a largely fictitious episode in which the saint 
travels to Athens for postgraduate work with the intention of keeping the 
good and discarding the bad aspects of Greek paideia (an allusion to 
Basileios’ thesis). Georgios then has the prefect of Athens State as a challenge 
to loannes that paideia and Christianity are “incompatible {asymphonosY as 
the formar incites love of rule and arrogance while the latter inculcates 
humility, poverty, and continence. We are made to expect a justification for 
why a Christian should go to Athens. Unfortunately, in his typecast 
response loannes attacks Greek myth and does not touch upon the more 
serious underlying issues.^^ It was easier to pose the problem than to oifer a 
satisfactory solution. 

The scope for Hellenism in Byzantium was limitad by the fact that many 
of the early Christians felt profoundly alienated from the Greek tradition. 
What did the latter look like from their point of view? Read superficially - 
and most reading is superficial - epic celebrated the heroes’ martial skill, 
noble ancestry, and fleeting enjoyment of material Ufe. Lyric poetry and 
romance novéis revelad in physical beauty and exposed in too much detail 
the workings of an all-too-human eras. The orators craved distinction, 
made philology a performative art, and fought for their clients and cities 
rather than for the truth or God. They lied too much. Historiography 
documentad wats of ambition and celebrated bloody generáis. In political 
life, worldly honor was sought and bestowed for success or virtue. The 
desire for revenga, wealth, glory, and power was held to be natural. 
Aristotle ranked justified pride in one’s own achievements among the 
virtues. Philosophy eschewed the authority of gods, sacred texts, priests, 
and religious communities; it valorizad puré reason and led to teachings 
such as Skepticism and Epicureanism. Platonism set a higher moral stand¬ 
ard, but triad to make the cosmos intelligible to the mind without seeking 
divine assistance, condemning itself to a merely human level of cognition. 
AJI this and more was said about the Greek tradition by the Church 
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Fathers. It was a stance lodged at a deep level in the Byzantines’ ideology, 
though that did not make it automatically dominant. 

When asked what effect the conversión to Christianity had on the 
empire, A. H. M. Jones replied “none at all.” This counterintuitive answer 
was meant to draw attention to the topics that Jones himself studied, 
mostly legal, economic, and administrative, which were the least affected 
by the new faith. But beyond those fields, Christianity - or those deeper 
changes in ancient society of which Christianity was the most powerful 
manifestation - caused key aspects of Greek culture to go extinct; interest- 
ingly, these corresponded closely with the aspects of Hellenism singled out 
by the Maccabean reactionaries in the i6os BC. The culture of the gymna- 
sium and admiration for the naked body gradually disappeared as did the 
images, rituals, artifacts, and beliefs of ancient religión; if not destroyed, at 
any rate they were ideologically neutralized and retained as museum pieces. 
Sexuality was now regulated by a new set of valúes and the public and 
literary performance of homoeroticism gradually terminated. “Virginity 
un til death had been considered the ultímate tragedy for a woman,” but 
“now it was the highest spiritual status ... A half-starved body, de-sexed 
and disfigured by fasting, could be presented as having a special beauty, a 
new female heroism.”^'^ No one who compares the robed and invariably 
unsmiling figures of Byzantium to the statues of the ancient gods and 
heroes can say that Christianity had no visible effect. 

The greatest effects were perhaps not visible. No philosophy was tenable 
that did not rest on divine revelation and that drew the mind away from 
God’s Word; the faculties of unaided human reason carne under intense 
attack. More basically, the way in which people represented themselves and 
their desires to themselves and to others - what we may cali their ideology- 
also experienced fundamental changes. In an ancient papyrus we fmd a 
prayer for “sustenance, health, safety, wealth, the blessing of children, 
knowledge, a good ñame, goodwill on the part of other men, sound judg- 
ment, honor, memory, grace, shapeliness, beauty in the eyes of all men who 
see me.” Most Byzantines, who were only human, certainly desired these 
things, but the record of prayers that they left behind testifies overwhelm- 
ingly to their overriding need for salvation. As an ideal of privare and public 
goods, the papyrus list was no longer tenable both because it openly 
represented desires that were ideologically suppressed in Byzantium and 
because it did not address spiritual anxieties that were equally powerful. To 
still wish for those qualities would have required extreme clarity and honesty 
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about one’s nature or, and this is crucial for our theme, familiarity with 
ancient literature.^’ 

These lost cultural practicas were associated with Hellenism in one way 
or another by the early Christians. “Lost” is perhaps too strong and 
premature, for whenever Byzantine society evolved in a way that made it 
possible to again desire such things openly, its thinkers and writers turned 
back to the Hellenic tradition for help in representing them to themselves 
again. This was especially the case with the revival of philosophy in the 
eleventh century and with the more worldly and anthropocentric ethics of 
the twelfth. The Christian tradition lacked a vocabulary with which to 
discuss certain things in a positiva way, for example bodily beauty and 
unguided human rationality, because it had set itself against them from the 
beginning. But the fact that it tended to associate what were often natural 
human desires with Hellenism had a paradoxical effect, for what had at first 
representad only “paganism” and the distinct cultural forms of the Greeks 
carne by extensión to encompass within its semantic ranga all those areas of 
natural life that did not conform to Christian stricture. According to a 
broader logic, Hellenism included everything that was un-Christian, at 
least in the eyes of a given preacher. Given, moreover, that most Christian 
preaching encoded an extreme moral idealism, the pragmatic, immoral, 
or indifferent lives of most Christians tended to fall into the category 
of Hellenism, again according to the visionarias. loannes Chrysostomos 
wished to transform the world into a vast monastery under episcopal 
authority. When his flock, as was natural, failed to attain this ideal and 
lived “according to the world,” he reminded them again and again of the 
fundamental differences between Christian and Hellenic ethics. In this 
way, and by implication, he made his own flock into Hellenes, not in the 
sense that they were pagans of course; rather, they fell into the trap that 
Christian moralism had set for itself The paradox of this ideological 
elaboration was that when Christians had to make concessions to reality 
they had to become more like Greeks. To paraphrase Horace, when you 
expel Hellenism with a pitchfork, it still comes back. 

This was not a great problem for the majority of Christians, who did 
not worry overmuch about such abstractions and took their preachers 
in stride. But we are here concerned with those who did leave a record 
of their anxieties, who, for better or for worse, took it upon themselves 
to represent the culture to us. We can trace in our sources the “Hellenic” 
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concessions that had to be made when reality blatantly failed to gratify 
pious hopes. For example, Eusebios had called for a radical revaluadon of 
Greek historiography. 

Other writers of histórica! works have confmed themselves to the written tradition 
of victories in wars, of triumphs over enemies, of the exploits of generáis and the 
valor of soldiers, men stained in blood and with countless murders for the sake of 
children and country and other possessions; but it is wats most peaceful, waged for 
the very peace of the soul, and men who therein have been valiant for truth rather 
than for country, and for piety rather than for their dear ones, that our record . . . 
will inscribe on everlasting monumentsd® 

But Christian history turned out to be less peaceful than Eusebios had 
anticipated. A century later, bis continuator Sokrates apologetically asked 
bis readers (in the exactly corresponding passage of his history) to forgive 
him for mingling so many accounts of wars with ecclesiastical events. He 
confessed his fear that readers might become weary of the incessant and 
contentious disputes among the bishops and aiso because the history of 
the Church was now fused with that of the empire. By the end of antiquity, 
the separation of sacred and secular history was impossible to maintain. 
In the late sixth century, the iast ecclesiastical historian, Euagrios, Usted 
Ephoros, Theopompos, and Polybios among his predecessors, along with 
Eusebios.We see here how the Greek tradition stepped in to bridge the gap 
when reality could no longer be described in purely Christian terms. This 
would be a recurring theme in the revival of Hellenism in later centuries. For 
example, Hellenists of the twelfth century such as Eustathios of Thessalonike 
seemed to side with the Rellenes of late antiquity such as Julián and Libanios 
in their struggle against boorish and hypocritical Christian monks. Extreme 
asceticism had created grotesque paradoxes: opposites met when zealotry, 
pursuing abasement, lapsed into a pride more superb than that of Aristotle’s 
gentleman, as modérate Christian observers warned.^^ These debates opened 
ruptores into which dormant alternatives could flow. Hellenism in Christian 
Byzantium constituted a set of nominally suppressed paradigms that could 
be used to expand the field of ethical and aesthetic representation. 

“Hellenism and Christianity” was a constructed opposition, constantly 
negotiated and variously represented in early Christian and Byzantine 
culture. Its terms could be modulated to suit dififerent rhetorical contexts. 
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As we saw, a bishop could hail the superiority and triumph of Christianity 
over Hellenism one day and the next lament that bis flock were no better 
than Hellenes. There was no contradiction here and no attempt to creare 
consistency regarding key terms. Hellenism and Christianity were not 
monoliths with fixed natures that could be precisely defined and contrasted. 
What we face in our sources is a matrix of fertile tensions generated by a 
dynamic interacción of a range of actitudes, needs, and beliefs. Hellenism was 
alternately Satanic or only regrettable, resourceful and beautiful or tempting 
and dangerous, depending on need, opportunity, and context. Witness the 
fifth-century bishop and theologian Theodoretos of Kyrrhos: he sent his 
young charges to study under the notorious pagan teacher Isokasios, enjoin- 
ing him in one letter to teach them the “tongue of Helias,” Attic eloquence, 
and good moralsd^ Yet the same man also wrote A Cure for the Hellenic 
Disease, i.e., paganism. Unfortunately, no one ever pressed Theodoretos to 
clarify where he stood exactly on “the question” of Hellenism. 

The main battleground for Hellenism in Byzantium was paideia, that is 
the educación of a small (albeit hardly negligible) part of the populación. 
To repeat, the majority of Byzantines did not worry about Hellenism one 
way or the other, but those who did engage with it were acutely aware of the 
underlying tensions because engagement implied condicional acceptance, 
which inevitably created a bad conscience. Many early Christians, having 
defined themselves against “the Greeks,” became defensive when they then 
had to go back “outside” to acquire goods that they had disowned, for 
example philosophical notions that one could not fmd in Scripture. 
Following the lead of Origenes (himself of dubious repute in later times), 
this was called “spoiling the Egyptians,” a reference to the gold plundered 
by the Israelites from Egypt and used to build the Ark (this idea too had 
been pioneered in Hellenistic Judaism)."^° Clement of Alexandria was the 
most “liberal” of the early teachers in holding that Greek paideia originated 
in God and so could be known by Christians. But to defend this he had to 
argüe that when Paul declared that the wisdom of this world is folly to God 
what he really meant was only that one should not take pride in human 
wisdom; likewise, when Paul had warned against the philosophies of this 
world, in reality he meant only Epicureanism."*^' 
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Not surprisingly, it was the most learned Christians who were the most 
conflicted about the valué of Greek paideia. On the Latín side, Tertullianus, 
one of the most educated men of his times, believed that literature was 
fundamentally contaminated by idolatry and should not be taught by 
Christians even if it could be known by them safely, a subtle distinction 
that well reflected his clever mind. “What does Athens have to do with 
Jerusalem?” he famously asked regarding Greek philosophy, echoing Paul’s 
stark questions, “What do righteousness and wickedness have in common? 
What fellowship can light have with darkness? What harmony is there 
between Christ and Belial?” (2 Corinthians 6.14-16). The implied answer 
was, of course, “nothing.” Elsewhere Tertullianus again asked rhetorically, 
“What do the philosopher and the Christian have in common, the one a 
disciple of Greece, the other of Heaven?’"^^ Scholars have tried to blunt 
the edge of these sharp questions and present a more open-minded 
Tertullianus, but the case is weak. If he did not “wish to reject philosophy 
as such, but to indícate the superiority of Christianity,”"^^ he could easily 
have said so. At the very least he was irresponsible, “ready to burn up the 
whole tradition in his rhetorical pyromania.”"*^ 

The Paradox remained, and two centuries later it would trouble the self- 
tortured Jetóme, who asked rhetorically in one of his letters, “What has 
Virgil to do with the Gospels and Cicero with Paul? ... We ought not to 
drink the cup of Christ and the cup of devils at the same time.” He recounts 
a nightmare in which Christ accused him, “You are a Ciceronian, not a 
Christian!” Yet Jetóme was a colossus of erudition and would remain so 
despite his promise to Christ in the dream never to read secular books 
again. His letter is certainly “didactic,” but that does not absolve him of the 
Basic contradicción. Years later, though befóte lesser judges, he still had to 
defend himself against the charge of citing secular literature excessively.'^^ 

The same tensions were operative in the Greek world. Por one thing, the 
stylistic mediocrity of Scripture challenged the linguistic codes of Atticism; 
it also strained the faith and the pride of educated Christians. Jetóme 
frankly admitted that sometimes the uncouth language of the Prophets 
repulsed him."^*" The relatively unadorned prose of the Bible was regarded 
as “barbarie” and therefore un-Hellenic both by believers such as Basileios 
of Kaisareia and by Hellenes such as Porphyrios. But this seeming 
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agreement reflected opposing valorizations. We see again how the same 
cultural code could be inverted to produce diametrically opposed mean- 
ings. In the face of scorn, Christians brazenly acknowledged and thereby 
ameliorated the barbarian provenance of their Gospels. The low quality of 
the prose became a guarantee of their “outsider” authenticity.'*^ Compared 
to the órnate Attic style of the philosophers and orators, the language of 
Scripture could be cast as “the plain truth.” Accordingly, the monastic 
founder Hypatios (in the mid-fifth century) faulted lawyers who joined his 
monastery and yet continued to “philosophize in conversation through the 
arts of their paideia.” He urged them to use “correct speech,” probably 
Biblical koinef'^ “It was subtle of God to learn Greek when he wished to 
become an author,” quipped Nietzsche, “and not to learn it better.”"^^ 

But Atticism exerted a powerful pulí of its own. Even Luke had already 
tried to improve the language of Mark, and many of the Fathers, trained by 
the best sophists, aimed at puré Attic style and did not use the language of 
Scripture, even paraphrasing it into more elegant Greek when they quoted 
it. This was not necessarily done only for strategic reasons, to convert 
pagans; high culture, after all, has intrinsic attractions. Gregorios of Nyssa 
mailed his treatise against the heretic Eunomios to students of Libanios 
hoping that their master would praise its style. St. Thekla posthumously 
healed a grammarian “because she was a lover of beautiful speech {philo- 
logos) and culture {philomousos) and was always pleased when she was 
praised with eloquence.” The grammarian had begun his prayer with a 
Homeric quotation, which especially “charmed the martyr.”^° 

There were fundamental disagreements about the valué of Greek pai- 
deia, which remained unresolved. Was it good, many wondered, merely 
insufficient without faith; was it useless, neither good ñor bad; or was it 
dangerous? In late antiquity, debates on this question between Rellenes 
and Christians and among Christians themselves began with the career of 
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the Christian Platonist Orígenes. We saw above that Porphyrios recog- 
nized Orígenes’ paideia but faulted him for lapsing into religious barbar- 
ism. Ensebios by contrast, who inherited Orígenes’ vast library, praised 
him for transcending paideia by giving away his books and living “a more 
philosophical life.” Paideia was esteemed in learned circles, but the rise of 
anti-intellectual monasticism soon challenged all urbane ideáis, leaving all 
cultured Christians trapped in a marginalized middle ground. The fifth- 
century ecclesiastical historian Sozomenos, a lawyer in the capital, was 
compelled by an unsynthesized system of valúes to praise hoth the eloquence 
of heredes and the monks’ willful disregard of all learning. The intense 
hostility that many monks felt toward intellectual life - amply attested in 
hagiographic sources and part of the general “distrust of the mind” that rose 
to power in this period - further problematized Hellenism, at least for those 
Christians who believed that ascetics held the moral high ground. In 376 the 
fundamentalist bishop and heretic-hunter Epiphanios of Salamis (on 
Cyprus) accused Orígenes of having been blinded by his Greek paideia, 
breaking from the suspect tradition of Ensebios.^' Epiphanios’ extremism 
was but the insecurity of a mediocre mind in a world of well-educated 
bishops, and it would have a powerful following in Byzantium. 

To conclude, Greek literature was problematic to some degree because 
of the pagan culture it reflected. The Apostolic Constitutions, regarded as 
canonical in the fourth century, proposed the institution of an all-Christian 
curriculum and commanded the faithful to “Stay away from gentile 
books ... For what is lacking in the law of God that you turn to those 
ethnomythsí If you want to read about history, you have the books of Kings; 
if you want something wise and poetic, you have the Prophets, Job, and the 
author of Proverbs” (1.6). Such proposals were echoed in early modern 
times, when the revival of Hellenic studies again threatened the purity of 
the faith.^^ 

Yet such proposals were unworkable because they did not address the 
deeper probiem, which was that Hellenism was complicit with the ordering 
of Christian rhetoric and identity in so many ways that it could not be cut 
away without extreme and self-destructive violence. At the same time, 
however, it embodied permanent alternatives to all Christian positions. 
No society can be monolithically Christian, for its ideological margins are 
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too crowded and too easy to reach. We should not accept the monoliths 
that our sources insistently and inconsistently attempt to construct, but at 
the same time we should not minimize the differences. “Essence” is beyond 
our reach, perhaps, but general trends and attitudes are not. For example, 
even the late Platonists, who were closest to the Fathers among ancient 
philosophers, criticized the substitution of faith for reason and dismissed 
the rebanee on prayer in matters that called for practical virtue.” 

Certainly, it is easy to downplay the gap between the ethical demands of 
the new faith and the “philosophical standard” that prevailed under the 
Román empire, for the two did have much in common. This approach has 
been urged by historians who argüe that Christian debates over the content 
and valué of paideia were merely extensions of those of antiquity. But this 
approach, while correct in one sense, fails to account for that “new” 
message which Christians believed they were propagating, that message 
which created all that anguish over the proper place of Greek culture.It 
tends to focus on Christianity’s least novel aspeets, for example on love of 
neighbors, which, viewed as universal benevolence and linked to imitatio 
Dei, can easily be documented in the philosophical tradition, and especially 
Platonism. But each step in the argument takes us away from the New 
Testament — say, the Sermón on the Mount — and onto the common 
ground of philosophical debate among pagans and Christians, which was 
conducted in fairly conventional terms. It results in such bizarre conclu- 
sions as that loannes Chrysostomos “was incapable of comprehending the 
intentions of Matthew in any other cadre than that of the popular 
Platonism of late antiquity.”” 

That loannes was deeply influenced by popular Platonism and could 
express the Christian message in its terms cannot be denied, but he was not 
incapable of doing otherwise ñor was his message basically one of Platonism. 
Elsewhere he revealed himself a sublime exponent of the new table of valúes: 
when he claimed that a humble sinner is greater than a just man who thinks 
well of himself he knew that this made little sense to the Greeks. Witness the 
Platonist Kelsos, two centuries earlier, who wondered why “God will receive 
the unjust man if conscious of his wickedness, he humbles himself; but as for 
the just man, though he may look up to Him with virtue from the start, God 
will not receive him.” This was not “mere malice” on Kelsos’ part, as Orígenes 
unfairly claimed; rather, he did not regard pride as such a terrible sin, if a sin 
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at all, and could ask with genuine incomprehension, “what evil is it not to 
have sinned?”’*" loannes Chrysostomos knew how to deal with such men: 

Do you see the Prophet, how he considers it a great harm, no less than Hell itself, 
for the common enemy to be cheerful, to see him strong and regard himself as 
sublime ... Let us then aim and struggle for this, that we not allow the enemy to 
become elevated, that we not reveal him to be strong, and that we not become the 
cause ofhis cheerfulness, but, to the contrary, let us labor to malee him humble, an 
object of contempt, sick, downcast, sullend^ 

This is puré Nietzsche, only turned on his head.’^ 

THE LEGACY OE JULIAN 

As it happened, chance prevented the leaders of the Christian community 
from meeting the challenge of Hellenism on their own ternas. Into a world 
less than half converted and befóte a Church rent by heresy and still unsure 
of its own identity, stepped a young philosopher-emperor who forcefully 
and eloquently asserted the independence of Hellenism as a comprehensive 
cultural System, postulating the unity of its ethical, philosophical, literary, 
and religious aspeets. 

Julián reigned as solé emperor for under two years, in 361-363. Yet in the 
past century he has generated a far larger bibliography than any other 
emperor, excepting perhaps only Augustus and Constantino, including 
historical novéis and admiring poems. At first this seems strange, since 
his reactionary policios were immediately reversed by his successors when 
he died in battle against the Persians. At least one historian has complained 
that this stream of publications has drawn attention away from others who 
reigned longer and had a greater historical impact.^^ The point is valid, but 
a defense may be made. In his effort to divert the evolution of Román 
society, this “thorn in the side of Constantine’s pious family” (as he was 
called by a Byzantine historian)^” exposed the inner workings of the 
nascent imperial-Christian system as well as the contradictions that rent 
the Christian appropriation of the classics. He stirred up trouble, forcing 
men to take stands on policios and actitudes that they would have preferred 
to establish more quietly at the centers of power. His reign therefore 


loannes Chrysostomos, Homily on Psalm 4.3. Kelsos in Orígenes, AgainstKelsos 3.62; cf. Porphyrios 
(?), Against the Christians fr. 87. For Julián, see below. Against the equation of Platonism and 
Christianity: Edwards (2004b) 212—216, 223, on theological and religious grounds. 
loannes Chrysostomos, Homily on Psalm 12.2. Cf. Nietzsche, The Anti-Christ 5, 24. 
Treadgoid (1998) 345—346. Psellos, Historia Syntomos 57. 
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generated both heat and light. Resides, our fascination with his reign and 
personality merely continúes that of his own contemporaries. We possess 
more works about Julián, both fot and against, than any other ancient 
ruler. In addition, the psychological candor of his writings makes him one 
of the few ancient men whose inner world we can glimpse. These facts 
justify the attention he has received. 

The Byzantines also never forgot Julián. His legacy was a constant 
reminder that Hellenism was not, as many wanted to believe, merely a 
docile handmaiden of the faith but rather could be activated as a powerful 
alternative to it. Julian’s writings, preserved as a model of style by 
Christians drawn to his engaging personality, remained available to the 
curious.*"^ Around 440, Kyrillos, bishop of Alexandria, wrote a long refu- 
tation of his treatise Against the Galilaians (what the Apostate called 
Christians to belittle them), explaining in the preface that the work’s 
eloquence and arguments were widely believed to be irrefutable and were 
still instilling doubts in the faithful.'"^ Julián was again refuted in the early 
tenth century by the acerbic Arethas of Kaisareia, who also accused his own 
enemy León Choirosphaktes of admiring the impious emperor and siding 
with him against the Fathers. In fact, León is not above suspicion of 
unorthodoxy and even Arethas has been suspected of playing a part in 
the transmission of Julian’s works.In 1083 the humanist bishop loannes 
Mauropous concluded an oration on the “hierarchs” of the Church (Basileios 
of Kaisareia, Gregorios of Nazianzos, and loannes Chrysostomos) by again 
attacking Julian’s argument for the unity of Hellenic paideia and religión and 
condemning all who agreed with him. In sum, the “pontifex maximus of 
Hellenism” was a permanent fixture of the Byzantine imagination, whose 
relevance was paradoxically reafRrmed every time he was denounced.'^"^ What 
had provoked all this? 

Under the influence of philosophers, Julián had renounced Christ in 
favor of Neoplatonic paganism and had loudly affirmed an indissoluble 
link between Hellenic paideia and un-Christian beliefs and valúes. Yet 


Athanassiadi (2001) 148 n. 17, and below. For the memory of Julián, see Athanassiadi (1977); Braun 
and Richer (1978) part 2; for his personality, Armstrong (1984) 5—7 and Smith (1995) esp. 10 (a good 
study of Julian’s religión in thought and in practice); for his paideia, Bouffartigue (1992) esp. ch. 12. 
Kyrillos of Alexandria, Áddress to Theodosios //405 {Against Julián 508c—d). 

Arethas of Kaisareia, Antirrhetikos regarding Marriage 21 (op. 14, v. I, pp. 167—168); To Thomas 
Patrikios {op. 15, p. 180); Choirosphaktes, or the Wizard-Hater {op. 21, p. 212); and esp. Refutation of 
Julián {op. 24, pp. 221—225); Lemerle (1986) 262—263. For León, see Magdalino (1997). 
loannes Mauropous, Oration in Praise of the Three Holy Fathers, the Great Basileios, Gregorios the 
Theologian, and loannes Chrysostomos {op. 178, pp. 116—117); seeAgapitos (1998a) 189—190. Quotation: 
Athanassiadi (2006) 57. 
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those were not the only grounds for anxiety. His austera and irreproachable 
private life, sincere devotion to justice and concern for the welfare of his 
subjects, military vigor, hatred of despotism, and aversión to legal brutality, 
did not fit the mold of a tyrant, which further irritated his ideological 
opponents. Beyond the outpouring of affection from his pagan subjects, 
even many ordinary Christians admirad him despite his violent condem- 
nation by their own leaders. In the vicious invectives that he delivered upon 
Julian’s death, Gregorios of Nazianzos asked: “Must our ears be filled with 
the praise of his good administration of the public post, relaxation of taxes, 
good choice of magistrates, and punishment of robbery?” All this was 
nullified, Gregorios believed, by the religious controversy that Julián had 
stirred up. But the praise rankled all the more because it probably origi- 
nated within the saint’s own congregation. This is more telling than all the 
eulogies of his friends - Platonists in the late fifth century still dated events 
from Julian’s accession - as is the grudging admission by Ambrosius of 
Milán that the provinces were still praising Julián as late as 392.A 
Byzantine historian noted that Julián “alone governed the Román empire 
well,” heaping praise on him and comparing him to Marcus Aurelius. The 
only flaw that he notes is that Julián rejected Ghrist, but this too is placed in 
a brief sentence at the end.'’^ It was likewise Ghristians who moved Julian’s 
body from Tarsos to Gonstantinople, where it was interred along with the 
rest of his family in the church of the Holy Apostles. His tomb could still be 
seen (and smelled) in the twelfth century. He was joined there by, among 
all people, Justinian and ... Gregorios of Nazianzos! We see here how in 
some ways the logic of the Román State was unaffected by Ghristianity: a 
good emperor was worth all honors.^^ 

Moreover, the fact that we still possess virtually all of Julian’s works 
proves that he was admirad as a stylist in Byzantium.'’* In a didactic work 
for the emperor Michael VII Doukas (1071—1078) containing brief imperial 
portraits, the philosopher Michael Psellos drew attention to Julian’s 


Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 4.75 {Fint Invective against Julián)-, Ambrosius, Consoíation for the 
Death ofValentinianus III 21 (cf. Prudentius, Apotheosis 449 fF.); Marinos, Life ofProklos 36. In the 
early fifth century, the usurper Constantinus III renamed his sons Constans and Julián, “cashing in 
on the reputation of Constantine the Great”: Snyder (2003) 79. 

loannes of Antioch fr. 272. For this author, see Karpozilos (1997) 574-582. W. Treadgold (pers. 
comm.) believes that loannes paraphrased Eustathios of Epiphaneia (ca. 500). 

Konstantinos VII, Book of Ceremonies 2.42 (v. I, p. 646); cf. Grierson (1962) 40—41: Theodosius I 
“was most active in turning the church of the Holy Apostles into an imperial mausoleum, and the 
paganism of Julián could easily be overlooked in view of the imperial office he had held”; also Kelly 
(2003) 594 n. 33. For the role of Eunomios in the transfer, see Van Dam (2003) 3 ^ with 198 n. 34; 
for Gregorios, Flusin (1998). Twelfth century: Giggaar (1973) 340, 350—351. 

Bidez and Cumont (1898) esp. 25—26. 
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superstition but aiso noted that “he begged bis own gods to set him free 
from the compulsión of sleep and greedy desire fot luxuries and to make bis 
love {eros) of knowledge {gnosis) intense and uninterrupted.” In bis many 
writings, Psellos attributed an eros fot gnosis to only one other person: 
hirnself*"^ In short, not all Byzantines shared Gregorios’ bitter barred for 
tbe last pagan emperor. Be tbat as it may, it matters more tbat Julián was 
heard tban tbat be was admired. He successfully claimed a place for bimself 
in tbe ongoing Byzantine debate regarding the authority and meaning of 
Hellenic paideia. What, then, did he have to say? We are fortúnate in the 
case of Julián to be able to study bis philosophical view of Hellenism and 
Christianity in conjunction with the practical measures that he sought to 
implement as emperor; in fact we must do so because the relationship 
between the two has often been misunderstood. 

On 17 June 362, Julián issued an edict requiring all candidates for 
municipal teaching posts to conform to high moral standards in addition 
to stricdy professional standards of eloquence. Appointments had to be 
approved by Julián bimself or by other imperial officials (depending on 
who “we” are in the edict). By itself this sparked no controversy and even 
continued to apply under later Christian emperors. It was part of the broader 
elFort by the later Román State to bring municipal aíFairs under imperial 
supervision.^° This edict would not have affected the majority of teachers in 
the empire, who taught privately and were supported by student fees. 

Around the same time Julián issued another edict - or perhaps this was 
only a letter clarifying his intent - arguing on moral and religious grounds 
that Christians should not teach Greek literature. Since its main concern is 
the ethical dimensión of teaching in relation to the subject matter of 
Hellenic literature and religión, it is not unreasonable to link it to the 
edict of June 362, though they may have been separare measures in a 
broader program of reform.^' 

We hold that upright culture is not luxurious elegance with words and language 
but the healthy disposition of an intelligent mind and true beliefs about the good 


Cf. Michael Psellos, Historia Syntomos 57, w\ú\ Encomium in Honor of His Mother xs) (p. 148) and On 
Incredible Reports loi—103 {Phil. Min. I yi). The editor of the Historia Syntomos notes that Psellos’ 
portrait of Julián “is much less unfavorable for Julián than in most of the Byzantine presentations” 
(132); also Ljubarskij (1993) 219. For Julian’s bibliomania, Bouffartigue (1992) 605-606. 

Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 — lO- 53-75 immediate and long-term context, Athanassiadi 

(1994) 12; Germino (2004) chs. i and 5. 

Julián, Letter 6ic (Bidez and Cumont)/36 (Wright). Banchich (1993) views the two texts as inde- 
pendent but does not consider that they use the same moral argument; for a survey of sources and 
scholarship (mostly Italian), see Germino (2004), who does not think this text was strictly speaking a 
law (ch. 4). 
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and the bad, the beautiful and the shameful. Whoever believes one thing and 
teaches another to his students seems to lack paideia to the degree that he is not an 
honest man . . . So it is necessary fot all who wish to teach anything to be 
equitable in their manner and not to carry within their souls beliefs that they 
combat in public; much more so than all others, I think, should be those who 
associate with the youth and teach them letters, who are interpreters of ancient 
texts, whether rhetors, grammarians, or, even more so, sophists. For they desire to 
teach not only letters but moráis and say that their proper freíd is political 
philosophy ... What then? Did the gods not grant paideia to Homer and 
Hesiod, Demosthenes, Herodotos and Thucydides, Isokrates and Lysias? Did 
some of them not believe themselves to be consecrated to Hermes, while others to 
the Muses? It is out of place, I believe, for those who interpret their works to 
dishonor the gods whom they honored ... I give them the choice not to teach 
those things which they do not consider worthy; yet should they be willing to 
teach, let them do so first by deed, by convincing their students that neither 
Homer ñor Hesiod ñor any of the others whom they teach were guilty of impiety, 
folly, or deceit with respect to the gods. Since they receive their wages and live off 
the writings of those authors, they reveal themselves to be shamefully greedy and 
show that they would endure anything for the sake of a few drachmas ... But if 
they think that those men were wise whose works they teach and whose prophets, 
so to speak, they are, then let them first zealously imítate them in their piety to 
the gods. If however, they think that those authors were mistaken with respect to 
the most honorable gods, let them walk over to the churches of the Galilaians and 
expound Matthew and Luke ... For initiators and teachers let there be a common 
law; no student wishing to learn shall be excluded ... For it is not reasonable to 
take children who do not yet know which way to turn and to lead them unwill- 
ingly and by fear to our ancestral beliefs ... I think that we must edúcate idiots, 
not chastise them. 

Granting the premises that paideia was as much about moral instruction 
as it was about learning the technical aspects of eloquence and that the 
Greek authors were linked to Greek religión (neither of which was con¬ 
troversia! in late antiquity), the argument is clear and watertight. Yet it is 
also bound to irk all who wish to partake of classical culture but who do not 
believe in the gods of Homer, including Ghristians and modern historians. 
Thus, where Julian basically wanted to protect the authors and gods whom 
he revered from Ghristian abuse and to promote Hellenic piety, many who 
have written about this edict from Julian’s time onward have misrepre- 
sented it as an act of tyranny aimed against the Ghristians, which occludes 
the philosophical issues that it raises. Gregorios himself began this by 
claiming that Julián wanted to deprive Ghristians of paideia. Ghristians 
in the fifth century then added that Julián excluded Ghristian children 
from the schools, in accordance with their gradual transformation of their 
own fears and insinuations into confirmed historical facts. Even though 
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their claim is refuted hy the explicit language of the text itself, it is repeated 
in many modern discussions, almost all of which claim that the intent of 
the edict was to deprive Christians of classical culture/^ 

What fot Julián was an argument about the foundations of his own faith 
has been recast as anti-Christian legislation. This distortion is then written 
back into the provisions of the edict, in defiance of the text itself But Julián 
very precisely did not want to deprive Christians of all access to Greek 
paideia because he believed that exposure to it might cure their “idiocy.” In 
Against the Galilaians, he opined that any Christian with a noble nature 
who is exposed to Greek paideia will reject his faith (iipc-d). Whether this 
is true is here irrelevant. Julián himself is actually the only person we know 
who apostatized under the influence of his teachers. Almost all Christians 
befóte Constantine and most of the Fathers of the fourth century studied 
under pagan masters with no adverse effect on their faith and no bitter 
memory of the experience. Some then referred friends and students to 
those teachers, even to Libanios, a man who believed that “these two 
things, the worship of the gods and the study of letters, are akin to each 
other.”^^ Few or no “Christians ever suggested that children should be 
brought up differently, away from the pagan schools,”^'^ and Julián explicitly 
stated in his law that unwilling children should not be led by fear to accept 
ancestral beliefs. Thus even if all teachers had henceforth been required to be 
pagans, as most of them were anyway, that would not have advanced his 
cause much. 

Furthermore, it is wrong from a legal point of view to say that Julián 
banned all Christians from teaching. It is likely that in pursuance of the 
edict of June 362 this law applied only to holders of municipal chairs and 
not to the vast majority of teachers, who taught privately and were paid by 
their students. There were no laws regarding privare teachers, ñor could 
they easily have been enforced. The only men we know who were affected 
by the law were Marius Victorinus of Rome and Prohairesios of Athens, 
both of whom are noted as holding municipal chairs. Julián even granted 


Gregorios of Nazianzos, Ors. 4.5—6, loi ff, 5.39 {First and Second Invectives against Julián)', cf the 
ecclesiastical historians Rufinus 10.33, Sokrates 3.12, Sozomenos 5.18, and Theodoretos 3.8; 
Augustine, City of God against the Pagans 18.52; cf. Confessions 8.5.10. Many modern discussions 
echo the Christian interpretaron; it would be pointless to cite them. For the amplification of abuse 
against Julián in the fifth century, see Penella (1993). 

Libanios, Or. 62.8 {To those who jeered at his paideia). For pagan teachers, see Tertullianus, On 
Idolatry 10.7; Basileios of Kaisareia, Letters 335, 337, 346; Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 43.21 {Funeral 
Oration for Basileios), and see McLynn (2006) 219; Augustine, Confessions 2.3.8. Hypatia taught both 
pagans and Christians: Dzielska (1996) 42—46; for Theodoretos, see p. 138 above. 

Marrou (1956) 321. For some fictitious attempts, see Nimmo Smith (2001) xvii. 
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Prohairesios an exception, which was refused; the oíd sophist was still 
teaching, albeit privately, when the pagan Eunapios became his adoring 
student/^ Such, then, was the net practical effect of the law as far as we 
know regarding this well-documented period. Broader claims about all 
teaching being affected are products of rhetorical exaggeration/^ 

Julian’s law caused an uproar not because a handful of Christian teachers 
were fired but because it implied more broadly that Christians could not in 
good conscience study Greek literature or appreciate Greek art, inspired as 
they were by the gods and contaminated, in Julian’s own words, by beliefs 
regarding “the good and the bad, the beautiful and the shameful” that were 
antithetical to those of the Gospels. Julián was in effect siding with 
Christian hard-liners who wanted nothing to do with Hellenism; he put 
his fmger on a problem that others did not want to face with such clarity. 
This explains why the most bitter reaction carne not from the hard-liners 
but from men such as Gregorios, who took pride in his paideia, was 
genuinely in love with its aesthetic and moral qualities, and was torn by 
its conflict with his faith. If we can trust our sources, this was not the only 
time that Julián forced Christians to live up to their own principies. There 
were complaints that he excluded them from imperial Service on the 
“pretext” that their religión barred them from judging others and from 
using violence. That this was greeted with more outrage than logic reveáis 
an appreciation of Julian’s cynicism.^^ It is possible that we are dealing here 
with theoretical arguments that Julián made against the Christians with a 
polemical rather than a strictly legal intention but which his enemies later 
treated speciously as a specific enactment. Something similar, I suspect, has 
happened in the case of the law on teachers. A polemical point was taken by 
Christian polemicists as a legal enactment (even in violation of the law’s 
explicit wording) and then written into history as its actual effect.But 
Julián developed a similar position in his Against the Galilaians, which 
surely did not have the forcé of law. 


Banchich (1993). For doubts about Prohairesios and the date of Eunapios’ arrival, see Goulet (2000). 
Or abbreviation, in the case of Ammianus Marcellinus 25.4.20. Ironically, the historian has just 
stated that “the laws that Julián enacted stated exactly what was to be done or left undone.” 

Julián, Epistulae etLeges 50 (pp. 57-59); cf. Tertullianus, On Idolatry 17—18: the exercise of power is 
incompatible with humiliry. The response of Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 4.99 {First Invective 
against Julián), is rypically weak; cf Photios, Letter 187. Julián confiscated the property of feuding 
Christians in Edessa to help them attain the kingdom of heaven: Letter ^o! 11^ (Wright/Bidez and 
Cumont); cf. Matthew 19.23—26. 

See Pricoco (1980), with Criscuolo (1987) 166—167 n. 6. Julián argued on religious grounds against 
eating fish: Or. 5.176b—177b {Hymn to theMother ofthe Gods). Obviously, this did not have the forcé 
of law. 
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If the reading of your own Scriptures is sufficient for you, why do you nibble 
at the learning of the Hellenes? ... But this learning of ours has caused every 
noble person that nature has produced among you to abandon atheism [i.e., 
Christianity] ... When a man is good by nature and moreover partakes of our 
paideia he becomes a gift of the gods to men, either by kindling the light of 
knowledge, or by founding some political constitution, or by routing numbers of 
his country’s foes, or even by traveling far over the earth and sea, and thus proving 
himself a man of heroic mold ... Now this would be a clear proof: choose out 
children from among you all and train and edúcate them in your Scriptures and if, 
when they come to manhood, they prove to have nobler qualities than slaves, then 
you may believe that I am talking nonsense ... Yet writings by whose aid men can 
acquire courage, wisdom, and justice, these you ascribe to Satan and to those who 
worship Satan!^® 

To US, of course, Julian’s visión of Hellenic paideia seems monolithic and 
implausible. Thucydides, to ñame only one, was not inspired by the gods and 
did not write religious literature; he was an atheist. Ñor is it likely that Plato 
“worshipped idols,” which Julián mentions with relish to chastise Christians 
for relying on his theology.^° Furthermore, the texts of the Greek canon 
obviously do not speak with one voice on ethical matters. The Hellenic 
legacy did not have this level of coherence - Achilles and Sokrates, Homer 
and Plato, did not stand for the same things - but on the other hand it is 
equally true that the theoretical problems facing the Christian appropriation 
of the classics were deeper than polemicists like Gregorios of Nazianzos were 
willing to admit. If classical texts “did not transmit a Julianist Hellenic 
Orthodoxy which they did not contain ... they have transmitted a whole 
complex of ways of thinking, feeling and imagining which are not compat¬ 
ible with Biblicist and ecciesiastical Christianity.”*^' At any rate, all sides could 
agree that the Gospeis were not about promoting Science, founding stares, 
routing enemies, and traveling the seas, all of which receive extensivo atten- 
tion in Greek literature. It was not by the detestable teaching of the 
Galilaians, Julián reminded the people of Alexandria, that king Ptolemaios 
had made their city great and prosperous.^^ The emperor thereby claimed for 
the Hellenic tradition all human achievements that had shaped the history 
and improved the lot of mankind, Christians included. The Gospels could 


Julián, Against the Galilaians 229c—230a. For Julian’s Hellenic, and specifically Platonic, virtues, see 
Huarr (1978); for the Neoplatonic dimensión, Curta (1995) 193—208. 

Julián, Against the Galilaians 49a. Many Christian writers openly admitted that Plato was an idolater 
and condemned him for it: Caca (1999) 188, 191, 194-195. 

Armstrong (1984) 8, who adds: “The Muses and Lady Philosophy are not to be recommended as 
priests’ housekeepers.” 

Julián, Letter 47/iii.433d (Wright/Bidez and Cumont). 
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not take credit for these works, but Christians wanted to continué to benefit 
from them while casting aspersión on their divine sources. 

In linking literature, kistory, and religión in this way, Julián was not “out 
of touch” with bis time as is often claimed, and probably represented what 
most pagans believed about the foundations of Greek culture. His belief that 
classical authors were divinely inspired was widespread. Homer and Hesiod 
were widely regarded as theologians. The literary critic Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos had written that many regarded even Thucydides as divinely 
inspired. In his Defense ofRhetoric, Aristeides labored to prove that the poets 
and orators were in fact inspired by the Muses.*^ It was a commonplace to 
believe that one’s progress in paideia was due to divine assistance and “an 
idea of sacredness attached to the institution [of the grammarian] and to its 
texts.”*^"^ Recent studies have likewise explored the religious aspect of the 
ancient romances, subtle and yet pervasive.*’ Evidence of this kind can easily 
be multiplied. Tertullianus did not imagine that “idolatry” was everywhere. 

Julian’s idea of Hellenism, however, did not have a strictly religious as 
opposed to a cultural meaning, as is often supposed; his Outlook was more 
holistic than the equation of Hellenism and paganism. Let us look again at 
his references to Greeks and Greek things. The vast majority of them are 
“national,” referring at once to the people, history, religión, and literature 
of the ancient Greeks, who are contrasted in this sense to Gelts, Egyptians, 
etc. There is something “scholarly” about this usage; one would be hard- 
pressed to prove from Julian’s writings that the Greek nation still exists, as 
almost all of his references are to classical antiquity. Moreover, it is not easy 
to find strictly cultural or strictly religious instances of the word, given that 
for Julián the two formed “an indivisible whole.”^'’ The same was probably 
true for all educated pagans who accepted the label of Rellene. Julian’s 
admirer, the historian Zosimos (ca. 500), called the Goth Fravitta “a 
barbarian by genos, but otherwise a Greek, not only with respect to his 


Homer: Lamberton (1986); Dionysios, On Thucydides 34; Ailios Aristeides, Or. 2.47—59, 75 , 84—113, 
391; cf. Dion Chrysostomos, Or. 18.3, 33.12, 36.32—35. 

Divine assistance: Pronto, Letter 2.2.4; Kassios Dion 73.23.3—5 (about his own work); and many 
passages in Libanios. For Himerios, see below n. 109. Grammarians: Kaster (1988) 15—16. Julian’s 
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Chalk (1960) on Longos. 

Athanassiadi-Fowden (1977) 347. For the divine origin of nations, see Julián, Against the Galilaians’, 
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manner and lifestyle, but also bis religión” (5.20). Attempts to impose strict 
consistency on Julian’s concept of Hellenism fail because he frequently 
modulares the word to refer to either the whole or a part of the inherited 
conglomerare of Hellenic identity, whether ethnicity, culture, or religión. 
For example, in an early oration he praised the Christian empress Eusebia 
for the purity of her Greek descent {genos) So here is a strictly ethnic 
sense. Yet, as we saw in the previous chapter, Julián believed that he himself 
was at once an ethnic Thrakian, a Román national, and, like his “Gallic” 
friend Saloustios, a Greek by paideia^^ Of strictly religious uses of “Hellen” 
in his Works there are few or none. In the few instances when he refers to 
someone as “a true Greek” in connection with his religión, it hardly means 
that the rest of that person’s culture is being excluded.*^^ Julián never equates 
Rellenes and pagans; in fact, after his conversión he probably had no 
concept for “pagan.” His emphasis in Against the Galilaians on Rellenes, 
Jews, and Ghristians does not replicare the standard Ghristian tripartition, 
because he also discusses there (pagan) Gelts, Germans, and Egyptians as 
distinct from the other three groups (e.g., ii6a ff). By his own admission his 
religious-philosophical beliefs were not purely “Greek” anyway. For exam¬ 
ple, in his Hymn to King Helios he pauses to note that the Ghaldaean 
wisdom of lamblichos is not familiar to Greeks (147a). 

Freed from the Ghristian outlook of his childhood, Julián reverted to the 
pluralistic outlook of an earlier age. Romanía for him encompassed a 
diversity of “national” traditions each of which had distinctive religious 
and cultural aspects. Hellenism was only one among them, if most impor- 
tant for Julián personally; it encompassed literary, ethical, and historical 
traditions. Yet from the standpoint of a Román of the fourth century, this 
Hellenism was a unified inheritance that emerged from the monuments of 
the ancient Greeks rather than from any Greeks who may still have been 


Julián, Or. 3.110b {Pane^ric for the Empress Eusebia}. 
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was founded by Makedonians, and note the contrast between barbarism and Hellenism in Julian’s 
letter). The same ambiguity characterizes the famous letter to the priest Arsakios (22/84a): the 
opening Une may refer to Hellenism qua paganism, but this cannot be said about the “Hellenic 
villages” mentioned later (he does not mean “pagan villages”). Pace Bouffartigue (1991) 252—254 these 
are not “strict references to paganism.” In general, see Bouffartigue (1992) 658-669; Van Dam 
(2002) lOi; Curta (2002) 5—6, citing previous bibliography. 
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around. Julián was a Román who looked back to ancient Greece, the 
culture and thought of which he supplemented with what he took to be 
the “barbarían” wisdom of the Chaldaeans. His view of the world, in other 
words, and his articulation of a unified pagan Hellenism within it, chal- 
lenged the outlook of his Christian opponents by dividing the world in a 
very different way, and that is in part why he made them so uncomfortable. 
Paideia, he argued, could not be separated from the belief in the gods and 
the performance of cult. 

Julian’s Hellenism had a richness and vitality that would not be possible 
in any subsequent age. There are few ancient and Byzantine writers who 
exhibit a comparable personal fascination with, and knowledge of, so many 
aspects of ancient Greek culture. In fact, Julian’s very perception of the 
present was filtered through the lens of Hellenism; his trained gaze auto- 
matically elicited the classical associations of words, cities, and landscapes. 
All occasions, whether dire, playful, or polemical, brought to mind tags 
and comparisons from ancient literature. He became a living performance 
of his own paideia, assuming in turn the personae of Odysseus, Alexander 
the Great, or Marcus Aurelius. His “capacity for linking his philosophical 
ideas with his Ufe was boundless, and he often seemed to be living in a 
fantasy landscape of mythological heroes and historical legends.”^° To his 
friend Saloustios he noted — fully in accordance with what he would later 
say to Christians - that “it is not right to praise and not to imítate the 
Homeric heroes.” Before the walls of Ktesiphon, after defeating a Persian 
army, he offered horse-races and athletic games. His tutor had in any case 
convinced him that the world of Homer was more real than the physical 
one around him: “Have you a passion for horse races? There is one in 
Homer, very cleverly described. Take the book and study it.”^“ This was 
not the theologized Homer of the Platonists; it was a literary world valued 
for its richness of detail and not as an allegorical rendition of abstract signs 
and imperceptible realities.^^ 

It fell upon Julian to defend this fantasy world, the living heart of ancient 
Hellenism, from Christian attack in the grim realities of the later Román 
empire. “These two things are the peak of their theology,” he snapped, “to 


Van Dam (2002) 159—160; for Alexander, Germino (2004) 4—6 n. 7. 

Heroes: Julián, Or. 8.250a {Consolation to himself upon the departure ofthe most excellent Saloustios). 
Races: Libamos, Or. 1.133 {My Life, or Regarding His Own Fortune), 18.253—255 {Funeral Orationfor 
Juliari)', Eunapios fr. 27.3—4. Teacher: Julián, Misopogon 35id. 

For Julian’s Homeric paideia, see Athanassiadi (1992) cli. i; Curta (1995) 185—188; cf Athanassiadi 
(2001) 52 and Lamberton (1986) 134—139 for his Homer. 
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hiss at the demons and make the sign of the cross on their foreheads.”^^ We 
know from Christian sources that some did in fact “spit on outer (e^coOev) 
learning as false and treacherous.” Some Christian teachers were specifi- 
cally instructed to “reveal at all times to those whom they teach that what 
the gentiles cali gods are really demons.Why should those who believed 
this be allowed to make a living by teaching the poets at public expense? No 
sinister “strategy” need be ascribed to Julian’s law on education beyond the 
spirited defense of his sacred traditions. “On May 22, 1836, the Smyrna 
Ecclesiastical Committee ... [proclaimed] that education and religión 
were inextricably bound and that a teacher of a different faith could 
not teach their children ‘what he neither believes ñor has been taught to 
believe.’ ” So too, over a century later the philosopher Bertrand Russell was 
not allowed to teach logic and mathematics in New York because, as the 
Board of Education of the State put it, “the public schools encourage the 
belief in God, recognizing the simple fact that ours is a religious nation ... 
[and] one of the prerequisites of a teacher is a good moral character.”^’ 

OURS OR THEIRS? THE UNEASY PATRISTIC SETTLEMENT 

Julian’s challenge was no trivial matter for learned Christians. His was 
certainly an idiosyncratic personality, but he was also emperor of the 
Román world and could use every médium available to that office to 
broadcast and promote his visión of Hellenism. That visión, moreover, 
could not easily be denounced as a fraud or error, for Julian’s literary and 
philosophical credentials were impeccable by the high standards of that 
age. By driving a wedge between Greek paideia and the Christian faith, 
Julián soured their ongoing rapprochement, with potentially serious social 
consequences, for the ambitions of the ruling class had not changed upon 
its conversión to Christianity. Classical culture was a traditional pursuit of 
the elite and a badge of gentlemanly refmement. Many no doubt loved it 


Julián, Letter 19/79 (Wright/Bidez and Cumont). These practices are attested: Bolton (1968), also 
Caecilius (the pagan) in Minucias Félix, Octavius 8.4; Kelsos in Orígenes, Against Kelsos 8.38; 
Ensebios, Ecclesiastical History 10.4.16; Valentinianus in Sozomenos, Ecclesiastical History 6.6 (not 
a true stojy). 

Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 43.11 {Funeral Oration on Basileios). Teachers: Canons ofHippolytos 12 
(possibly a fourth-century text); Lactantius, Divine Institutes 5.1—2. 

Smyrna: Augustinos (1992) 117; cf. Matalas (2002) 56, 66—67. Russell: P. Edwards in Russell (1957) 
xiii, 229. In September 2005, Italian media reported that Caterina Bonci, a teacher of religión in a 
Catholic school, had been fired because Church authorities considered her to be “too sexy” and her 
dress too provocative. Church officials claimed it was because she was divorced and no one could 
teach religión in a Catholic school who did not practice the tenets of the faith (Ms. Bonci was 
divorced in 2000). 
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for its own sake, but it was often a requirement for high office. Julián and 
Constantius had joindy decreed in 360 that “no person shall obtain a post 
of the first rank unless it shall be proved that he excels in long practice of 
liberal studies and that he is so polished in literary matters that words flow 
from his pen faultlessly.”^*’ This was yet another way in which Romania 
was unaffected by its conversión. 

The notables of the late fourth-century empire, many of whom had been 
born into Christian families and had not faced the painful choices of an 
earlier age, now required a classical culture purified of paganism and 
controversy. We should not forget that there were always Christians who 
were ready to basically agree with Julián and refuse to even “nibble on the 
learning of the Greeks.” The popularity of this option throughout the 
Byzantine period (and beyond) should not be underestimated, ñor was it 
associated exclusively with the most rigorous exponents of the ascetic 
movements. The fervent anti-intellectualism of these circles, which has 
not received due attention in the recent interest in late-antique “holiness,” 
was enshrined in canonical hagiographic texts such as Athanasios’ Life of 
Antonios and the popular hymns of Romanos the Melodos (sixth century). 
These authorities promoted the notion among a large part of the popula- 
don that the more correct Christian choice was the Wholesale rejection of 
Hellenism.^^ Even loannes Chrysostomos admitted that the Hellenic 
thinkers were pleasant to behold on the outside but inside were only 
“ashes and dust and nothing healthy, ‘their throats an open grave’ full of 
filth and rot.”^* Any Christian appropriation of the classics always had to 
contend with this. 

Julián could not easily be refuted, and because his challenge continued to 
lurk in the margins even after the fervor of his reign had passed, any 
settlement of the issue would always require a great deal of “forgetting.” 
Christians had to pretend - to the point that it became a natural response - 
that the ancient texts were not really linked to beliefs about the gods and that 
even the temples which they admired had not really been places of demon- 
worship. Herein lay the origin of our own notion of “the classics”: a Corpus 
defmed aesthetically that puts us in touch with “the tradition,” whose valúes 
intrigue us but which we are not likely to emulate, and whose religión we 


Cod. Theod. 14.1.1, tr. and discussed in Wilson (1983) 2; cf. 50—51 for imperial initiatives relating to 
classical culture; for the social role of paideia in the fourth century, Brown (1992) ch. i; Van Dam 
(2002) 80-94. 

For Romanos, see Alexiou (2002) 54 and 463 n. 26; see also Browning (1975b) 18—19; Garzya (1992) 
39-40; Saradi (1995) 12-13. 
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hardly understand. What Julián regarded as hymns and theology was for 
the Byzantines only poetry and eloquence; what he regarded as the statues 
and temples of the gods was for them - after the craze for their destruction 
had subsided - mere art and landmarks. As early as 382 the emperor 
Theodosius I had decreed regarding a specific temple in the East that 

it shall continually be open ... in which images are reported to have been placed 
which must be measured by the valué of their art rather than by their divinity ... 
You shall permit the temple to be open, but in such a way that the performance of 
sacrifices forbidden therein may not be supposed to be permitted under the pretext 
of such access.®^ 

Even pagan art could be put on display in Christian Constantinople. For 
such Hellenism to be displayed, all that had once challenged and even 
terrified had to be first neutralized. The gods now became art and Homer 
mere verse. “Classical Studies,” the study of ancient culture in a Christian 
society, is inevitably trivial compared to Julian’s Hellenism, which was 
alive and had claws and real gods. It was codified in late antiquity and 
Byzantium as a discipline and passed into the West after 1204. One of the 
breakthroughs of modern research has been to recover the original religious 
function and character of so much of Greek art and literature. What we are 
looking at in the period of late antiquity is the process by which those 
things were “forgotten” in the interest of creating a Christian world. 

Among the first who hastened to meet Christian demand for sanitized 
classics was the philosopher and court orator Themistios, whom we dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter. Criticized by Julián, Libanios, and Palladas 
for selling out his philosophical independence in exchange for lucrativo 
imperial Service, Themistios was one of the pioneers of a new “neutral” 
paideia that highlighted affinities between Hellenism and Christianity by 
offering up the teachings of the latter in the guise of the former. For 
example, in an oration before the emperor Valens he asserted that it was 
Sokrates who had first commanded men not to harm their enemies. 
Themistios was promoted and honored by all the Christian emperors of 
his time, in exchange for which he graced their regimes with the legitimacy 
of rhetoric and political philosophy.'°° 


Cod. Theod. 16.10.8; but cf. Arcadius and Honorius in 16.10.16: “If there should be any temples in 
the country districts, they shall be torn down without disturbance or tumult. For when they are torn 
down and removed, the material basis for all superstition will be destroyed.” For the ne\v attitudes, 
see Saradi-Mendelovici (1990); Lepelley (1994); Saradi (1995) 24—28; Bassett (2004) m—120. 

100 j'^^eniistios, Or. 7.95a—b {Conceming those who have sujfered misfortune). See Heather and Moncur 
(2001) 57, 60—68, 97—101; and p. 72 above. Another pagan sophist catering to Christians was 
Bemarchios, according to his rival Libanios: Or. 1.39 ff {My Life, or Regarding His Own Fortune). 
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The patristic settlement of the question emerged from the various short- 
and long-term reactions to Julian’s argument regarding Christian teachers. 
The First recorded reaction is described by the fifth-century ecdesiastical 
historians. The two Apollinarioi, the father a grammarian and the son a 
rhetorician (and later a heretical bishop), decided to produce a Christian 
equivalent of Greek paideia, including a Christian grammar; an epic 
versión of the Pentateuch; poems in all meters, comedies, and tragedies 
based on the Oíd Testament; and Platonic dialogues based on the Gospels. 
These curious works do not survive, though they were not without prece- 
dent or sequel. Hellenistic Jews had written epic and tragic versions of their 
sacred stories in imitation of Greek forms. A versión of the Cospel of John 
in epic verse was later attributed to Nonnos of Panopolis (late fifth century), 
while the empress Eudokia in the early fifth century and a certain Patrikios 
fashioned Homeric centones of the Christian message (these are verses of 
Homer rearranged to tell a new story)d°' 

The Apollinarioi reproduced the forms of Greek literature but supplied 
them with a Christian content. Yet there is some discomfort in this enter- 
prise. Why did Scripture need a classicizing supplement? Its stylistic 
revisión invited comparison with the original and implied improvement, 
while at the same time the quality of the revisión was unlikely to have 
matched the standards of Homer and Plato. Requiring Scripture to com¬ 
pete with pagan works on the latter’s terms was a had idea. Had the Holy 
Spirit intended for the story of Moses to be told in Homeric verse it would 
have been so told. In the end, few Byzantines had any interest in this sort of 
thing; they kept their classics separare from Scripture, as “outer” and 
“inner.” The Apollinarioi received the attention of the ecdesiastical histor¬ 
ians probably because the empress Eudokia was producing similar works 
while they were writing.”^ Besides, the allure of classical culture rests in 
part on the prestigióos traditions that evolve around it and the diachronic 
reception that establishes its authority. Being educated means being in 
touch with those specific traditions; it is not purely a question of meter or 
genre in the abstraer. Christians ivanted to know (if at a “theoretical” 
distance) about the gods and ancient Athens because their own language 


Apollinarioi: see the Ecdesiastical Histories of Sokrates 2.46, 3.16, and Sozomenos 5.18. Sokrates’ 
views, which presuppose the post-Julianic settlement, will be discussed below. For the fifth-centuiy 
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and literature were deeply enmeshed in the ongoing dialogue on their 
meaning and worth. More importantly - though this could not easily be 
admitted - many Chrisdans wanted to read genuine heroic literature and 
Hellenic philosophy because it made them think and imagine in ways that 
the Bible could not. This was the challenge and the temptation of 
Hellenism in Byzantium. 

One highly self-conscious Christian thinker who engaged on a personal 
level with Greek literature and who wrote the most famous response 
to Julián was Gregorios of Nazianzos. He had recently been forcibly 
ordained a priest by his father, the bishop of Nazianzos, and may have been 
teaching there as a rhetor, which deepened his stake in the education law. 
Gregorios’ response is often hailed as a definitive refutation of the Apostate, 
though it is nothing of the kind. Many historians simply intuit that Julián 
was wrong because in their mind classical culture is “not really” pagan, so 
they acclaim any loud denunciation of that position. But the sheer hysteria 
of Gregorios’ Invectives is embarrassing even to his admirers.'°^ The dia- 
bolical emperor who emerges from these pages - a beastly creature of puré 
evil, possessed by demons (4.56), who condoned the eating of Ghristian 
virgins (4.87), and himself sacrificed children and maidens (4.92) - is 
unreal. Gregorios relies on rumor, insinuation, and conjecture about 
what Julián would have done had he returned a victor from Persia (4.96, 
4.111-112, 5.39), and on tortured logic (Julián persecuted Ghristians by not 
persecuting them: 4.27, 4.58). He gloats over the misfortune of the emper- 
or’s friends, the prospect of their everlasting damnation, and the tortures 
that Julián will personally suffer in the afterlife (5.37-38). 

Gregorios was one of the most fascinating and intellectually troubled 
men of his age; we should say a few words about him befóte examining his 
response to Julián. His personal ideal was aristocratic leisure devoted to 
literature and philosophy, but he also acknowledged the spiritual valué of 
personal asceticism. He vacillated between the two and failed to combine 
them, fleeing erratically from the responsibilities of his episcopal appoint- 
ments (Sasima, Nazianzos, and Gonstantinople) and practicing modérate 
asceticism, though without devoting himself wholeheartedly to contem- 
plative withdrawal or even to a life without servants. He never overcame the 
conceits of his class (pride, honor, and loyalty to family and friends) or 
renounced its privileges. He was critical of both worldly bishops and 


See the opinions in Coulie (1982) 138 n. i; Hanson (1988) 707 and n. 12; Van Dam (2002) 195. The 
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uneducated monks and was regarded in return as “arrogant.”™"^ This left 
him in an awkward position, lacking a clear niche in the evolving articulation 
of the Christian world in the fourth century. He was moreover a bad judge of 
character, eager to love and idolize anyone who shared his theology and 
paideia, such as Máximos the Cynic and Basileios of Kaisareia. But his 
fulsome praise turned to bitter abuse when they both betrayed him. His 
sensitivities are reflected in his many orations, letters, and poems, which the 
Byzantines regarded (righdy) as modeis of literary style equal to the best 
ancient writers. His strong passions, however, and turbulent career made it 
difficult for him to reflect calmly and measure his responsos. 

The decade that Gregorios spent in Athens as a student was the happiest 
of his life. It was then that he consummated his “passionate eros for all 
logoi” Naturally, this erar was highiy exclusive. Gregorios disdained those 
who lacked culture, both Ghristians and pagans, especially when they 
sought power, and he helped young men of good family to acquire an 
education. But he made sure to always remind them that paideia was only a 
preparation for the worship of God. He consecrated his own logas to the 
Service of his faith and discouraged Basileios’ brother Gregorios (later the 
bishop of Nyssa) from following a career in rhetoric, suggesting that this 
amounted to a rejection of Ghrist. What he probably meant was that such a 
career fell short of the level of devotion that men of quality owed to God, 
though he believed that it was possible to serve God in ways that subli- 
mated the skills of orators and philosophers. Gregorios’ provocativo effort 
to combine Ghristian ideáis with those of the Second Sophistic can be seen 
as a chapter in the traditional struggle between rhetoric and philosophy, or 
between the active and the contemplativo lives.'°’ But complicating his 
efforts was the fact that Athens - “the golden city, the home of letters” - 
was a pagan city that also attracted the likes of Julián. Gregorios never 
forgot this. In his Funeral Oration for Basileios, he would offer a striking 
account of how pious young Ghristians acquired their classical education 
while avoiding the contamination of the city’s pervasive idolatry. It was not 
easy. Gregorios was trying to do intellectually what he proudiy noted that 
his mother had done socially: never had she touched pagan women, no 
matter how closely related or honorable, ñor had she ever eaten at the same 
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table with pagans/°^ What Julián did in 362 was effectively to burst into 
Gregorios’ house of learning and demand the tastiest Food for himself. 

The premise of Julian’s argument was that paideia primarily consists not 
in technical instruction in the use of language but in “beliefs about the 
good and the bad” and beliefs about the gods. Gregorios never addresses 
this core issue in his Invectives againstJulián. The position he does attack - 
that the Greek language itself and its technical use belong exclusively to 
“Greeks” and that Ghristians should therefore not use them (4.4-6, 
4.100-110, 5.39) - entirely avoids Julian’s point. Through some painful 
puns on logas, Gregorios waxes indignant about the attempt to deprive 
Ghristians of logoi, including the alphabet, the Attic dialect, and poetic 
meter, arguing that those who have invented something do not have 
exclusive rights to it; besides, he argües, the Greeks did not invent much 
of all this but rather stole them from eastern peoples. But an interest in 
mere language is precisely what Julián disclaims in the first sentence of the 
surviving text of his “law.” It is possible that Gregorios, writing during or 
soon after Julian’s reign, knew little about what the emperor had actually 
said and was reacting instead to second-hand accounts of those sections of 
Julian’s Against the Galilaians that Usted all the inventions of the ancient 
Greeks (178a ff He also seizes the chance to ridiculo figures of Greek 
myth, legend, and history, including Solon and Plato, and contrast them to 
the superior virtue of contemporary Ghristians (4.70-73). Later, he ridi¬ 
culos the chief valúes of the Greek city and the immorality of the gods 
(4.113-121) - typical stuff But this polemic only reinforces Julian’s point 
that Ghristians should stay away from Greek culture and fails to address the 
key question, namely why Gregorios himself had spent ten years studying 
authors who promoted a morality and religión so antithetical to his own 
(“counterfeit learning,” he calis it in 5.29). Gontrary to what many scholars 
assert, Gregorios’ “Hellenism” here does not signify Greek culture as a 
whole but only the Greek language.™^ He charges Julián with disingenu- 
ously changing the meaning of Hellene from language to religión, but this 
complaint is itself disingenuous (4.5), for elsewhere in his extensivo corpus 
Gregorios almost always uses Hellene to mean pagan, evincing little or no 
interest in the linguistic sense that he plays up here. Julián, by contrast, was 
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consistent in his usage and knew that culture and religión cannot so easily 
be separated.”^ 

Gregorios had no adequate philosophical soludon for the quagmire of 
his own Hellenism. The violence of his reaction was due to his insecurity. 
Julian’s challenge effectively outflanked him in his own struggle against 
fundamentalist Christians who “spat on that outer (é'^ooGev) learning as 
false and treacherous and leading us away from God.” In other works, 
Gregorios confessed that paideia was “the chief of all good things that 
human beings possess,” but failed to articúlate a cogent theoretical defense 
of it on Ghristian grounds; it was not enough to say that it occasionally 
offered some advantage to the aims of piety."° Gonsequently, his Invectives 
did not lead to a stable Byzantine resolution, though they did shape the 
perception of Julián himself and inspired a range of works about him. It has 
been proposed that the famous last Delphic oracle “Tell the king ... 
which was supposedly delivered to Julián by his friend Oribasios, was in 
fact modeled on Gregorios’ polemical account of the silence that had 
befallen the ancient oracles (5.32).'" As late as ca. 1200, the rhetorician 
Nikephoros Ghrysoberges was still refuting Julián, this time in an ethopoeia 
on “What responso {logoi) a Ghristian philologist would give when Julián 
the Apostate tried to stop him from reading Hellenic books.” Ghrysoberges 
followed Gregorios in placing emphasis on the Greek language itself rather 
than on what Julián had actually argued.”^ Such refutations had the para- 
doxical effect of renewing Julian’s challenge to the Byzantines’ various 
attempts at Hellenism and keeping it always before their eyes. 

A solid refutation of Julián would in any case have accomplished little. 
Had Gregorios rigorously argued that Homer and Thucydides were nei- 
ther inspired by ñor believed in the gods, that would not have been of much 
use to Ghristians, who would still have had to negotiate between their faith 
and an alien culture (and it would have put atheism at the heart of their 
curriculum). By contrast, where Gregorios succeeded brilliantly was in pro- 
ducing a practical demonstration of what it meant for a Ghristian to be both 
classically educated and strong in the faith, even if the theoretical problems 
remained unresolved. His orations, letters, and poems demonstrated how 
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Atticism, rhetoric, and verse; allusion, philosophy, and irony; wit, eloquence, 
and learning, could serve the faith, at least as the latter was understood by this 
aristocratic philosopher-rhetor. In one poem, he declared bis intention to use 
poetry to lead men to God: why should only those “outside” use it for their 
vain babbling? This was not the Apollinarian project of converting Christian 
texts into a classical form, but of endowing classical forms with a new and 
personal Christian purpose. Gregorios deliberately “arranged a collection of 
orations which effectively covered the major needs of preaching..encomia, 
consolations, doctrinal instructions, [etc.] ... The whole corpus of his work, 
therefore, was in a real sense shaped and focused by Julian’s brief but 
portentous challenge.””^ That is why he chose classical gentes in which to 
deliver his message rather than those that had been developed for Christian 
use, such as Biblical commentaries, apologetic treatises, and sermons.“"^ We 
may imagine Gregorios as a Christian Cicero, “translating” the culture and 
literature of the Greeks for the benefit of his own people, in this case the 
Greek-speaking Christian world. Some of his programmatic statements 
definitely remind us of Cicero: “I wanted to make sure that those ‘outside’ 
don’t get the best of us in literature.”"^ 

The result was an “alternative” corpus of Christian classical literature, and 
the idea seems to have caught on, even if in practico Christian pedagogues 
could create their own curriculum from among the works of all the Church 
Fathers and not only Gregorios."'^ At any rate, if Julian’s challenge remained 
unanswered, Gregorios effectively performed a counter-challenge. Paideia, 
he agreed, was more than technique, but could proclaim a diflferent God and 
serve new virtues, for example charity and abstinence (humility was not really 
within his purview). The Greeks were not to be superseded: they could 
remain as an enduring source of instruction and inspiration. “Like a judge, 
bid the logoi of the Rellenes to serve the proclamation of true doctrine,” 
Gregorios advised a young notable."^ He made it so that his own works, 
including the five theological orations that defmed the faith for all posterity, 
could not be understood by anyone who lacked a proper education. 
Christian philosophy was thereby linked to the classics at its very founda- 
tions. The two would exist in a perpetual counterpoint, the one enslaved to 
the other as if by court order. It was calculated irony - and arrogance - that 
led Gregorios to pack his Invectives against Julián densely with classical 
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exempla and deploy Attic as well as Biblical insults to denígrate the last pagan 
emperor. Byzantine readers required special commentaries to grasp these 
references. What a place to learn the myths and rituals of ancient Greece!”^ 
Paideia was flamboyantly mastered and redirected, made to repudíate and 
even attack íts own past. Elsewhere, Gregorios lífted Libanios’ phrases ín 
praíse of Julián and used them to praise monks."^ On the architectural side, 
he wrote an epigram (30) commemorating his rededication of a pagan 
temple as a Ghristian church. 

Yet the deeper problem remained. As Julián noted at the beginning of 
his treatise Against the Galilaians, counter-charges should not be brought 
befóte the original indictments have been answered. The works and 
persona of Gregorios provided a positive model of Ghristian paideia that 
was imitated by many, but did not explain the precise valué that classical 
literature held for Ghristians or ameliorate its troubling aspects. Gregorios 
himself alternated between praising “outer” learning as the best thing in the 
World (when defending himself against obscurantist Ghristians) and damn- 
ing its vanity and babbling (against pagan critics). Theology and philo- 
sophical ethics could perhaps be of use to Ghristians along with the 
techniques of rhetoric, but what of the aesthetic and poetic aspects of 
Greek culture, its chief attractions? What possible valué could Homer 
have? Sokrates, an ecclesiastical historian writing in the 430S, exemplifies 
this dilemma. Enjoying a good education himself, he argued that the work 
of the Apollinarioi, designed to replace the corpus of Greek literature with 
Ghristian counterparts, was unnecessary because Greek learning can be 
beneficial to Ghristians as it is. Philosophy approximated the truth of the 
Gospels and, besides, how else could Ghristians master the logical tools by 
which to refute pagan errors?'^° A literature studied only to refute itself! 
We, at any rate, should not be deceived: that was «oíwhy Ghristians read it. 
But Sokrates could not admit the truth to himself without making serious 
concessions and eliciting unwelcome insights. Perhaps the Bible did not 
adequately satisfy all legitímate spiritual needs. 

Gregorios’ brilliant performance offered a way for Ghristians to 
continué to particípate in the core tensions of the Greek tradition and 
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overshadowed many anxieties but did not dispel unease or disarm tempta- 
tion. Julián was not merely imagining things when he said that anyone who 
was thoroughly educated in Greek literature and thought would not turn 
out a good Christian. All Gregorios could do in this regard was advise 
young Ghristians to pick the good from Greek literature and leave the bad, 
as bees do with flowers, or, viewing the classics “as a single plant, to avoid 
the thorns but pluck the rose.”'^' He probably lifted these images from 
Basileios’ Address to young men on hotv they might profit from Greek liter¬ 
ature, which we mentioned briefly above. It is worth taking another look at 
this work because it became a classic and guided the studies of many 
Ghristians in Byzantium and modern Europe.'^^ Basileios’ thesis seems 
simple, almost too simplistic. Like Odysseus who blocked his ears with wax 
against the beautiful but deadly song of the Sirens (4.2), Ghristians are to 
take in the good and reject the bad when reading Greek literature. Basileios’ 
chief concern, as we saw, is with ethics, not paganism. Accordingly - and 
without ever mentioning Julián - he cites many positive Greek exempla and 
shows how they approximate Truth. Through a study of these “decaffei- 
nated” classics,Ghristians may prepare for higher things. 

If only it were that simple! Odysseus, the reader may tecali, did not block 
his ears against the Sirens; rather, he blocked the ears of his companions 
while exposing himself safely to the beauty of their deadly song. Basileios’ 
“mistake” is fatal to the conventional reading of his treatise. In fact, many 
of the exempla that he cites are likewise distorted in order to yield up 
positive models for Ghristians. He deliberately ignores context, smoothes 
over nuances, or changes the meaning of texts.'^"*^ Unlike Gregorios, 
Basileios does not denounce the negative side of Greek literature; rather, 
he suppresses it in the hope that students will not find in Greek literature 
what they have not been told that they will find. The song of the Sirens is 
made less deadly by being made less beautiful and tempting. That this was 
a delibérate attempt to rarefy and ameliorate is proven by the fact that, in a 
treatise ostensibly designed to teach Ghristians how to choose the good and 
reject the bad, Basileios cites no negative exempla, limiting himself to some 
vague warnings in the introduction (4.3-6). He suppresses Julian’s 
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challenge because he knew that speaking about it would merely draw more 
attendon to the Apostate’s arguments. 

Unlike Gregorios, Basileios regarded “Athens” largely as “a waste of 
time” and, in the guidelines that he wrote for the education of orphans, he 
made no provisión for classical culture alongside the study of Scripture.'^^ 
Still, he knew that most upper-class Christians would be reading classical 
literature whether he wanted them to or not. Through a brilliant peda¬ 
gógica! insight, he realized that the Best way to protect those who were not 
yet strong in the faith from the dangers of Hellenism was not to denounce 
it, but to preempt it by assimilating it to Christianity and so making it 
bland; in other words, by blocking the ears of young Christians before they 
heard the song in its pristine beauty. “What they could not overeóme by 
their own judgment,” wrote Cassiodorus of Odysseus’ followers, “they 
conquered instead by insensibility.”'^'" Basileios’ strategy suggests that 
matute Christians such as himself and Gregorios could hear the song of 
the Sirens in its fullness without danger, lashed as they were (like the real 
Odysseus) to the mast of faith (this was, in fact, a common image among 
the early Christians)But for other Christians it was Best that their ears 
be made dull and insensitive to that deadly song. 

To conclude, what Christian Byzantium inherited from Hellenic anti- 
quity was a set of tensions rather than a resolution. There could be no easy 
resolution, as the issues were too complicated, and after Julián no one 
wanted to tackle them seriously. Moreover, with the Neoplatonic turn 
toward barbarian revelation (see below), no one remained to advócate 
Hellenism’s autonomous valúes. Still, they were always there, if only in 
the margins or as an implied supplement, whenever they were denounced 
or held to be merely “useful.” But before the emergence of new Byzantine 
Hellenisms, there was a will to forget. Christianity had, after all, “tri- 
umphed” over Hellenism and made it a maidservant of the faith. “The 
letter of divine wisdom is flat,” said the learned monk Isidoros of Pelousion 
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(ca. 410), “but the sense is sublime. Of the outer wisdom, on the other 
hand, the expression is brilliant, but the deed is lowly. Whoever manages to 
combine the sense of the former with the expression of the latter would 
justiy be deemed most wise.”'^^ This methodology, postulating distinctions 
between content (“ours”) and form (“theirs”), imposed hermeneutical 
priorities that did not bode well for the study of classical literature. On 
the other hand, it meant that form could be invoked to justify the 
preservation of otherwise indefensibie content. In preparing an edition of 
the pederastic epigrams of Straton of Sardeis, Konstantinos Kephalas (ca. 
900) argued defensively that the reader should “take personal delight in the 
diction of the epigrams, not in their meaning.” But what delights he and 
his circle of fellow Hellenists took is unknown to us.'^^ 

CONCLUSION; THE END OF ANCIENT HELLENISM 

Even befóte the end of late antiquity - let us say by AD 400 - it becomes 
difficult to fmd anyone claiming to be a Mellen. This is a sure sign that a 
massive cultural shift had taken place. Most of the elements of unity and 
continuity that had been cited by the Athenians during the Persian Wars 
recounted by Herodotos had failed and ceased to generate Hellenic iden- 
tities: “we are one in blood and one in language; those shrines of the gods 
belong to us all in common, and the sacrifices in common, and there are 
our habits, bred of a common upbringing” (8.144.2). Blood had been 
diluted by the vast expansión of Hellenic culture and eventually ceased to 
matter in the new Román polity. Along with almost everyone else, Greeks 
became Romans and lost any sense of being a distinct nation among others 
more quickly and thoroughly than has yet been realized. After Libanios, we 
no longer hear any echoes of Plutarch or Pausanias, who accepted the 
Román empire while maintaining the historical, cultural, and ethnic 
boundaries between Greeks and Romans. At most, now, a Mellen was a 
man from Greece, a notion too trivial to merit controversy in our sources. 

In a parallel movement, as the Greeks converted to Ghristianity they lost 
the bond of continuity secured by their “shrines” and “sacrifices,” and 
severed their communal ties to that ancient religious nexus of images, 
stories, beliefs, and gods that had formerly made Greek culture so distinc- 
tive. As Ghristians, they now grafted themselves onto another history, that 
of God’s Ghosen People, in which there was no difference between Greek 
and Jew. Origins were now traced to different places, peoples, Scriptures, 
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and institutions, which further reinforced the transnational enterprise of 
the Román empire and pointed away from the land of Greece. Granted, 
paganism persisted in some places and circles until the sixth century, and 
some of its adherents (such as Julián) happily accepted the polemical 
Ghristian label Mellen. But few followed him in this after ca. 400. This 
kind of “Hellenism” had been invented by Ghristians for polemical pur- 
poses and did not reflect the Outlook of most pagans around the empire. 
Even Julián, as we saw, meant both more and less by it than did his 
Ghristian enemies; more, as it was not limited to religión, and less, as he 
believed in a plurality of religious and national traditions, of which 
Hellenism was only one. The Ghristian notion of the Mellen did not 
stimulate the creation of new Hellenic identities (unlike the polemic 
against “the Jews,” which Consolidated that which it denounced).'^° 

To take another element mentioned by the Athenians in Herodotos, the 
Greek language has had a continuous history over the past 3,000 years and 
has changed less than any other language in a comparable amount of time 
(in fact, less than other languages have changed in far shorter amounts of 
time). But linguistics by itself is insufficient. For language to form the basis 
of a group identity it must be so constituted in a specific cultural context. 
There were people before Homer who spoke Greek, but they did not cali it 
that; more importantly, to the degree that language contributed to whatever 
ethnic, cultural, or political identities existed in the Bronze Age, it did so in 
accordance with other historical coordinares, contributing, for instance, to 
an “Achaian” identity, however that was understood. This was before the 
historical construction of Greek identity in the Archaic age.'^' So too after the 
demise of ancient Hellenism: the Byzantines knew that they spoke “Greek” 
but did not for that reason consider themselves to he Greek, except in that 
specific sense, parallel to the geographical one mentioned above. In fact, we 
have seen that they often called their language “the language of the Romans,” 
or “Román,” since they were Romans and that was the language that they 
spoke. In his Invectives against Julián, Gregorios of Nazianzos likewise broke 
the link between the language and whatever broader identities sought to 
make use of it, whether religious or national. In this sense, language was 
neutral for him and could just as easily serve the Ghristian community as 
Julian’s pagan Hellenism. 

There is no doubt: Hellenism failed in late antiquity, it “fell” to outside 
forces. The “barbarians” - Romans and Ghristians - had won, yet, to be sure, 
these barbarians had always defined themselves in relation to Hellenism, in 
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both apposidon and opposition. They had developed discursive identities 
within the broader world of Greek culture and so various sites of Hellenism 
later survived inside them; all these Systems of knowledge, power, and culture 
interpenetrated each other by the end. Still, historians have not explained 
what caused Hellenism to collapse in the face of “barbarism,” when ir had 
made such a strong showing as late as the Second Sophistic. The exuberance 
of Greek identity in that period is shown, from a Byzantine perspective, to 
have been somewhat hollow, too shrill a protest perhapsd^^ Already the 
market of ideas was saturated by self-professed barbarie alternatives to 
classical Hellenism, which our Atticist sources tried to disguise or recast 
into their idiom. Many of these alternatives were frauds, in the sense that 
they were either forgeries or projected by Greek writers onto foreign nations 
to give them mystical authenticity, while those that had an authentic foreign 
origin or element had been worked out in a Greek context and served up to a 
Greek audienced^"^ A decisive shift had oceurred. In the fourth century BG a 
Platonist could State that “whatever the Greeks have taken from the barbar- 
ians they have perfected and made more beautiful,” and in the Hellenistic 
period a representativo of eastern wisdom could be praised for being “a 
Hellene not only in his speech but in his soul.”'^^ But during the high 
imperial era Greeks were gradually taken in by oriental fictions of their 
own making. 

Not all of these orientalisms were fictitious. We discussed Ghristianity as 
one “barbarían” contender among the empire’s many religions and many of 
its roots were authentically foreign, though we must remember that the 
versión of Ghristianity that finally carne to power had been pioneered by the 
“Hellenists” of the early community (Acts 6.i). We find the same insider- 
outsider stance among the late Platonists, whom we might otherwise have 
expected to be the champions of Hellenism against its enemies. Yet with few 
exceptions like Julián, they were not, as they too were trying to graft 
“barbarían” supplements onto the Hellenic tradition. Both Ghristians and 
Platonists in late antiquity praised their teachers for knowing the theology 
of “both Greeks and barbarians.”'^*" Each now had a specialized allure. 

Gonsider the progression from Plotinos to Proklosd^^ Plotinos (AD 205— 
270) knew himself to belong to the mainstream of Hellenic philosophy. 
In fact, he equated “the Greeks” with Plato, a narrowly philosophical sense 
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of Hellenism that implied a defensive awareness of competing “national” 
schools of thought (this sense would be revivad by Michael Psellos eight 
centuries later). Plotinos attacked the Gnostics: what was good in them was 
not new (it had already been said by the Greeks, i.e., Plato) and what was 
new in them was not good. Plotinos therefore cast himself as a defender 
of the Greeks against Gnostic misuse and assigned to his students the task 
of debunking other texts of “alien wisdom.” Porphyrios (232-ca. 305), who 
proved that certain books attributed to Zoroaster were recent forgeries, was 
actually a scholar with very wide-ranging interests. He combad through the 
religions and traditions of many of the nations of the East in order to 
construct a single and universal true philosophy, but in this he still posi- 
tioned himself as a Greek looking out. His sources for foreign customs were 
Greek and he operated intellectually an entirely Greek framework. He even 
consented to changa his own ñame from its Semitic original Malchos.^^* 
After Porphyrios Greek philosophy - what we cali Neoplatonism - 
became increasingly seduced by the “batbarian” allure. This was comple¬ 
mentad on the ethical side by the exaltation of religious, mystical, and 
priestly virtues at the expense of the civic and even the intellectual virtues of 
the classical tradition, and on the epistemológica! side by the acceptance of 
divine revelation over rational thought, for instance of barbarian oradas 
over logical argumentation. Gertainly, Greek thinkers had always experi¬ 
mentad in these directions, but around AD 300 we can document a shift in 
the dominant paradigm, as hieratic and anti-Greek elements carne to the 
fore. The confluence of these changas, complementing the “distrust of the 
mind” prominent in Christian circles,^^^ has not been explained and is 
difficult to define in the anti-rationalist climate of much recent scholarship 
(historians of philosophy just pass the torch at this point to scholars of 
religión). These trends matured in lamblichos of Chalkis (d. ca. 325), who 
insisted on the divine power of untranslated barbarian ñames and champ- 
ioned the mystical practica of theurgy, capping philosophy with pious 
magic. Of course, his entire system is unthinkable outside the Greek 
philosophical tradition, but it is set here in the Service of mysticism, 
divination, prayer, ritual, and theurgy, whose highest perfections he under- 
stood to be non-Greek. It is not yet clear whether lamblichos — like the 
Chaldaean Oracles and Hermetic texts he liked to read - representad a lurch 
essentially within Greek circles toward a “barbarian” self-presentation or 
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whether we are witnessing here genuine non-Greek elements breaking out 
of the margins and expressing themselves in the language of later Greek 
philosophy. The author of one of the Hermética - those quasi-philosophical 
revelations put in the mouth of Hermes Trismegistos, a.k.a. the Egyptian 
Thoth — admitted that translating Egyptian produces distortion “for Greek 
philosophy is oniy the noise of words.’”^° 

Unlike Plotinos, lamblichos did not sitúate himself primarily within the 
Greek tradition, claiming inspiration from “Egyptian” and “Ghaldaean” 
sources, though what this meant is unclear. Gertainly, no Egyptian who 
was unfamiliar with the subtleties of Greek metaphysics could have under- 
stood his writings. A wealthy scion of a Syrian priestly-princely family, 
lamblichos attacked “the Greeks” for translating foreign ñames, which 
neutralized the mystic power of their original forms. Gomplementing the 
anti-Hellenic rhetoric of contemporary Ghristians, he asserted often that 
whatever was good in Greek philosophy was actually learned by Pythagoras 
and Plato from oriental masters. lamblichos was searching for barbarían 
“authenticity.” Yet even though he takes on the authorial persona of an 
Egyptian priest in one work, at one point he slips and refers to “all the 
Greeks and barbarians.” And one of his contemporary followers (in the 
early fourth century) saw him as “the savior of Hellenism (tó eAátivikóv)” 
- whatever that could have meant in an age when many words were quickly 
changing their meanings. lamblichos’ anti-Hellenism, moreover, did little 
to dampen Julian’s enthusiasm for Greece, and Julián was probably his 
most passionate disciple.'"^' 

The late Platonists, then, whom Ghristian teachers regarded as their most 
dangerous philosophical foes, were not primarily interested in defending any 
ideal of Hellenism. After Plotinos, their allegiance was to “multi-ethnic” 
Systems of divine knowledge of which Hellenism was only one component; 
the language, terminology, modes, and doctrines of what we cali ancient 
Greek philosophy were now easily subsumed under various barbarían labels 
based on the thesis that Pythagoras and Plato had learned all in the East. This 
Hellenistic Jewish idea had in fact been challenged in the early third century 
by the sophist Philostratos of Athens and the scholarly compiler Diogenes 
Laertios, both of whom belonged more to the waning world of the Second 
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Sophistic than to the innovations of Neoplatonism. Diogenes devoted his 
preface to the refutation of all who claim that philosophy began among 
barbarians (whether Egyptians, Chaldaeans, or Zoroastrians). Not only 
philosophy, he counters, but the human race itself began with the Greeks 
(i.i—12) — whatever that means. And in his highiy Atticizing life of the 
Pythagorean sage Apollonios, Philostratos, who was “Greek to the point of 
vanity,”^^^ affirmed the superiority of Hellenic philosophy and ways of life in 
order to neutralizo and even subsume barbarian “encroachments.”'"^^ 

The later Platonists, by contrast, viewed barbarian wisdom as superior to 
Hellenic philosophy in decisivo respects. Moreover, they neglected cultural 
sites that could have supported alternativo, non-philosophical, versions of 
Hellenism, such as history and rhetoric. Most were not great stylists and 
despised rhetoric, seeing themselves as mere “technicians” of metaphy- 
sics/'^'^ Proklos (AD 410-485) exemplifies this simultaneóos narrowing of 
Hellenism and expansión into alien wisdom. According to his biographer 
Marinos, Proklos used to say that he would abolish all ancient writings 
except the Chaldaean Oracles and Plato’s Timaios if he could, because too 
many people read them unintelligently. This sits oddly beside his own wide 
reading; at any rate, it sounds like something one says in the safety of 
knowing that it cannot happen, a dramatic way of highlighting what is 
really important.'"^’ But all this made the Platonists unfit and unwilling to 
defend any ideal of Hellenism as comprehensively as Julián had attempted. 
Julián, however, was trained in rhetoric, modeled his political and military 
career on the heroes of oíd, and enjoyed Homer for the real world that 
Homer brought into being. 

By AD 405 Hellenism has come to such a pass that Synesios of Kyrene, 
who was a true philosopher and a skilled rhetor, could declare that “a 
philosopher should not be evil in any way or boorish, but should be initiated 
in the mysteries of the Graces and be a Hellene in a most precise sense, 
namely that he should be able to hold converse with humanity through his 
familiarity with every work of literature.” This was the most that he could 
offer in defense of his Hellenism against obscurantist monks and Platonists 
who despised eloquence: good manners, literary refmement, and being in 
touch with the tradition. It was not nothing, to be sure, and it would be a real 
accomplishment when Byzantines could later admit even that. “Hellenism as 
he understood it was a view of the world necessary and basic to the sanity of 
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any religión, even Christianity.”'''^'^ But we should not lose sight of his liminal 
and, in Byzantium, increasingly untenable position: a Platonist student of 
Hypatia; a married bishop who did not accept the Resurrection except, at 
most, as a useful myth; a descendant of the Herakleidai who wrote hymns in 
Doric; an aristocrat who enjoyed hunting, chasing bandits across the desert, 
and high politics in Constantinople; such a man had more room in his soul 
than most. 
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Hellenism in limbo: the middleyears (400—1040) 


Between Synesios and Psellos, so for a period of six centuries, Hellenic 
identity went into abeyance. It had only a hypothetical existence, being a 
relie of the past that could be glimpsed in ancient texts; or the antithesis of 
Christianity, something that could both negate and complement but 
whose power was never actualized; or fragmented markers that signified 
little, for example the mere fact of language or geography. Not all of its 
elements even survived the end of antiquity. Having described the storms 
of late antiquity, it is useful to take stock of Hellenism and see what was 
jettisoned, what retained, and what washed up on the shores of Byzantium, to 
be salvaged in later times. The religions of the ancient Greeks, for example, 
were more or less ended by the end of antiquity. Some of their elements 
were absorbed into Christianity, but not in a way that threatened or could 
spark a revival. It was not until the very end of Byzantium, with Georgios 
Gemistos Plethon, that a revival was even imagined, and it too led nowhere. 
The end of paganism entailed the obsolescence of certain ancient centers of 
Greek identity, chiefly Delphi and Olympia. During the early Román 
empire, when Hellenism spread throughout the East, those places had served 
to draw attention to the Greek homeland. Now a de-Hellenized Greece 
found itself with hardly any Christian credentials and no imperial capital. 

Along with the religions of antiquity, many of the social customs and 
cultural prácticos that defmed ancient Hellenism, such as gymnastics, were 
also abolished. Christianity had likewise created a new art and architecture 
to serve its rituals and project its ideology, and whatever traces of the civic 
mentality of the polis remained yet in the time of Julián were gradually 
lost during the course of late antiquity through a combination of heavy- 
handed imperial control and the damage wrought by a turbulent history. 
The land of Greece itself remained and was still called Helias, but its 
inhabitants no longer took pride in this. They too were now just Romans 
and Christians, not really different from Byzantines elsewhere. As local 
inhabitants of Greece they were now often called Helladikoi (“those who 
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lived in Greece”) and not Rellenes (“Greeks”), to avoid confusing them 
with pagansd The Greek language also remained, but it too could just as 
well be cabed “the language of the Romans” and, befóte the period that will 
be examined in the second part of this study, few took pride in the fact that 
their language was Greek anyway. Defining elements of ancient Hellenism 
that did survive, then, were relabeled to serve new ideologies and could not 
compete with the Román and Christian outlook of Byzantium. 

The aspect of ancient Hellenism that could potentially carve a space out 
fot itself within the Basic modes and orders of orthodox Romania was 
classical literature - Hellenism as the paideia of the elite - which was mostly 
preserved for its intrinsic intellectual and aesthetical worth despite the 
radical heteronomies that it encoded. As we will see, it was the philosophy, 
Science, poetry, rhetoric, and literature of the ancient Greeks, the equal of 
which no other ancient people had produced, that stimulated new 
Byzantine Hellenicities. But the reinvention of Hellenic identities through 
paideia was not a necessary historical development; it was activated by 
eccentric individuáis under special circumstances, and not until the eleventh 
century. We see this if we consider the literary culture of the fifth and sixth 
centuries AD, when Christianity enjoyed a comfortable supremacy and 
feared “paganism” far less than it had in the fourth century, which had 
been an era of both open and simmering religious polemics. 

In those last two centuries of antiquity, we witness the emergence of 
what we may cali a Christian classical culture, though, as mentioned, it did 
not result in any new transformations of Greek identity such as proliferated 
in the period AD 100-400. This development has not yet been studied as a 
distinct literary and cultural phenomenon. Until the fourth century, 
Christian literature - or the texts that Christians wrote - were exclusively 
aboutw\v3X it meant to be Christian, to explain the new doctrines, polemi- 
cize against paganism, fashion new moralities and social identities, and 
recast classical culture to serve new interests. But in the fifth and sixth 
centuries we have works written by (or for) Christians that cover a fuller 
range of human experience in forms that imitated and built upon classical 
literature. We also find a closer engagement with the classics in works of a 
more narrowly Christian nature, including the use of quasi-pagan person- 
ifications and images that would have been unthinkable in earlier Christian 
centuries. We may imagine this development in two ways, depending on 
our view of agency: first, as a turn within Christian culture to the classics, 
facilitated by the waning of the anxiety over paganism; or, second, as a 
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continuation of classical culture, only by Christians. Classical paideia had a 
dynamic history and attractions of its own, and it is not surprising that it 
found followers among the Christians. Future studies will show whether 
these were Christians who turned to the classics or whether we now have 
rhetors and scholars who only happened to be Christians, perhaps only on 
Sunday. It becomes difficult in this period to tell the difference between 
them and non-Christians who were addressing the same educated audience. 

Already in the fourth century, Christians are attested as pubiic professors 
of philosophy (e.g., Marius Victorinos at Rome) and rhetoric (e.g., 
Prohairesios at Athens, possibly a Christian). The politician and teacher 
Ausonius of Bordeaux penned a Christian prayer, but his corpus consists 
mostly of playful, witty, and erotic poems. Gregorios of Nazianzos made 
room for the “joy of literature” in his project for a new Christian paideia, 
though it is unclear how much independence he was willing to grant to its 
aesthetics.^ By the end of the fifth century, we can speak of a Christian 
classical literature, in both Latin and Greek. Dracontius in Vandal North 
Africa wrote Christian and secular - in fact mythological - poems. 
Boethius in Rome produced technical philosophical works that owed 
nothing to his faith, and even his more famous Consolation of Philosophy 
was neutral in this respect. In the East, the traditions of rhetoric, episto- 
lography, and ekphrasis were continued by writers who happened to be 
Christians and who occasionally wrote on Christian topics. Most of their 
works, however, have no religious content and are concerned with styie and 
the traditions of Greek rhetoric. 

The orators of Gaza around the turn of the fifth century exemplify this 
fusión, or rather juxtaposition, of cultural and religious loyaities. Prokopios 
wrote Biblical commentaries and polemicized against the philosopher 
Proklos but aiso produced a panegyric for the emperor Anastasios and 
wrote rhetorical exercises including a description of scenes painted from a 
tragedy ofEuripides and a character-sketch {ethopoeid) of Aphrodite mourn- 
ing for Adonis and another of Phoenrx (of the Iliad) mourning for Achilles. 
His student Chorikios wrote an experimental Defense of Mimes in one 
moment (mimes performed lascivious ancient myths) and described the 
churches of his native city in another. Aineias of Gaza wrote a dialogue, 
the Theophrastos, which advocated Christian points without giving offense to 
non-Christians and avoiding technical Christian vocabulary. The work is a 
display of rhetorical tact and skill and has been contrasted to the Ammonios 


^ McGuckin (2006) 209—210. Only specific poinrs will be referenced in this survey. In general, see also 
Inglebert (2001) 561, 570. 
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by Aineias’ contemporary Zacharias, also a rhetor and later a bishop. This 
dialogue is more aggressively Chrisdan, and does not flaunt mythological 
allusions.^ The difference between them is indicative of the range of atdtudes 
that could be expected of Chrisdan writers and audiences. 

Imitation of the classics - a term that should be understood as subtle 
adaptation and variation and not as unimaginative and slavish copying - 
was now practiced within Christian gentes. As we saw, the ecclesiastical 
historians of the fifth century admitted secular history into their narratives 
and even situated themselves within the tradition of classical historiogra- 
phy, which Ensebios of Kaisareia had explicitly disavowed. Even the author 
of the Life and Miracles of Saint Thekla (mid-fifch century) intelligently 
modeled important aspects of his work on Elerodotos. By the end of the 
sixth century, the rhetor and church lawyer Euagrios was devising quasi- 
mythological personifications of concepts such as “opportunity” {kairos) 
for his Ecclesiastical History, a literary choice that, again, Ensebios had 
deliberately avoided. In short, it had become possible for Christian authors 
and artists to use casually images from ancient mythology “for ornament, 
entertainment, or instruction.”'* 

This climate seems to have even produced a poet, Nonnos of Panopolis 
in Egypt, who wrote an epic religious poem on Dionysos in India (the 
Dionysiakd) as well as a verse paraphrase of the Cospel of John. Debates 
over whether it really was one man who wrote both works tend to reveal 
more about our assumptions than about his time, but the strangeness of it 
cannot be denied. A parallel fusión may be seen in the exactly contempo¬ 
rary conversión of the Parthenon in Athens into a church of the Mother of 
God - the Christian Parthenos. This was done in such a way that it preserved 
much of the Parthenon’s architecture, its pagan and Hellenic associations, 
and civic role. The conversión was not necessarily made by “Christians,” at 
least as we are used to imagining them (i.e., as not being “pagans”). 
Throughout Byzantium, Athens would remain a curious laboratory for the 
synthesis of classical and Christian cultural and religious elements.^ We must 
also recognize that many of the writers in the sixth-century East - e.g., the 
jurist Tribonianus, the chronicler and prosopographer Hesychios, the 


^ Watts (2005) 216-218. 

^ Liebeschuetz (1995) 196 and (2001) 225—231; ecclesiastical historians: see p. 137 above; Thekla: Johnson 
(2006) 19—21, 114, 120; Euagrios: Chesnut (1986) 191, 219—220; also Bowersock (1990) 65, 66. 
Dioskoros of Aphrodito (in Egypt), a sixth-century lawyer and poet, well reflects this synthesis of 
mythology and Christianity: MacCoull (1988) ch. 3, with commentary. For examples from art and 
daily objects, Kalavrezou (2003) passim\ for architecture, Saradi (1997). 

^ Nonnos: Johnson (2006) 95—99. Parthenon: Kaldellis (2008). 
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professor of Latín and antiquarian loannes Lydos, the historians Prokopios 
and Agathias, and the philosophers Simplikios, Olympiodoros, and others — 
were probably (in some cases certainly) not Christians, though most of them 
knowingly and very carefully wrote fot a mostly Christian audience. That 
audience was interested now not so much in religious controversy (which at 
this late hour was largely confined to philosophical disputations) but rather 
in jurisprudence, scholarship, logic, rhetoric, history, and poetry fot their 
own sake. In other words, a secular Christian culture had appeared.^ 

Some fictitious erotic letters were written in the early sixth century by a 
certain Aristainetos, revealing an extensive first-hand command of the 
classics. Toward the end of the century the lawyer, poet, and historian 
Agathias and his friends in Constantinople exchanged and collected erotic 
(and even homoerotic) epigrams as well as Christian and pagan poems. 
Apparently, there was nothing incongruous in writing a description of 
Hagia Sophia one day and an epigram about feeling up a woman’s soft 
breasts on the next. We should not assume that any of this was a faithful 
reflection of contemporaty life/ Such works were both less and more than 
historical sources: they were literature. Christian classicism flourished into 
the seventh century. Stephanos of Alexandria (a native of Athens) was 
appointed by the emperor Herakleios (AD 610-642) to teach philosophy in 
Constantinople; the poet Georgios of Pisidia combined Biblical and epic 
images in praising the emperor’s campaigns; and the lawyer Theophylaktos 
Simokattes wrote a classicizing, though openly Christian, history of the 
reign of the emperor Maurikios (AD 582-602) as well as a collection of 
letters that included erotic and other traditional rhetorical themes. 

The Christian classicism of the fifth through the early seventh centuries 
produced authors such as Synesios, Prokopios, and Georgios of Pisidia who 
wrote in different gentes and whom the Byzantines would regard as estab- 
lished classics alongside their Second Sophistic, Hellenistic, and Attic prede- 
cessors. This literary movement has not yet been studied in its own right and 
tends to be viewed through the distorting lens of the pagan-Christian polemic 
of the fourth century. As can be seen from the above survey, its expressions 
went beyond the facile combination of Hellenic style with Christian content, 
the resolution that some early theorists of Christian literature had called for. 
Ancient gentes, which corresponded to basic ways of viewing the world, 
simply continued to be written and consumed, only now by Christians, 
with no alteration in their fundamental modes or moral Outlook. 


^ For these figures, see Kaldellis (1999b), (2003), (2004a), (2005a), and (2005c). 
^ Cf. McCail (1971); Trombley (2001) v. II, 48—49; Lauxterman (2003) 131—132. 
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It is not clear, on the other hand, to what degree we may talk of fusión 
here, since in most respects the Chrisdan and the classical sat side by side 
and were not integrated on a deeper level. Different codes were devised fot 
different circumstances. Fot example, classical exempla are rarer in letters to 
churchmen and monks than to secular addressees or one’s own school 
friends, and rarer in theological or exegetical than in rhetorical or poetic 
Works. Somehow they were deemed less appropriate in those contexts, 
limiting the stage on which classicism could be performed.* A bishop who 
fulminated against the “Hellenic disease” in one treatise could politely 
write the next day to a pagan rhetorician and recommend Christian 
students to be educated in the “Hellenic eloquence.” A professor could 
mock the Greek gods in a Christian oration and then describe the luxurious 
beauty of Aphrodite to show off bis skill in an ekphrasis. 

Still, if we exelude Synesios, who was truly ambiguous, the ñame of a 
“Christian Hellenism” seems not to have been ignited by the Creative 
sparks of this period. And hard-line Christian attitudes continued to 
flourish alongside it all. Some continued to reject Creek paideia, insisting 
that Scripture could satisfy all needs. A more subtle response was to use 
poetry and rhetoric to proclaim the Christian message and even to 
deno unce “Athens.” The great liturgical poet of the sixth century, 
Romanos Melodos, proclaimed the triumph of the “Calilaians” over the 
Athenians, sarcastically using Julian’s derogatory term for Christians. In 
another poem (of a kind known as kontakid), he sneered at all pagan 
philosophers and writers.^ The presumed defeat of the cultural ideal 
associated with Athens was literally being celebrated from the pulpit of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. It was at this time (late fifeh to early 
seventh centuries) that the most famous hymn in the orthodox canon was 
composed. It is called the Akathistos, because the congregation stands 
while it is being sung, and it is in honor of the Mother of Cod. In the 
Salutations of the Theotokos, it gloats over the defeat of Athens. 

Hail, vessel of God’s wisdom, 

Hail, repository of his providence, 

Hail, you who reveal the philosophers as unwise, 

Hail, you who refute the vain weavers of words, 

Hail, for the bickerers are now feebleminded. 


^ Littlewood (1988) 149 and (1999) 32.-33; Demoen (1996) 128-141, 204—206; Lambakis (2001) 126; 

Ljubarskij (2004a) 118 n. 62; for other considerations, Mullett (1997) 160. 

^ Romanos Melodos, Kontakion 31: On theMission of the Apostles 16.2; cf. Kontakion 33: On Pentecostvj 
(pp. 247, 265); in general, see Hunger (1984). 
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Hall, for the poets of myths have wasted away, 

Hail, you who sliced through the Athenians’ twisting.™ 

Beautiful though these poems may be, they are also hostile to the life of 
the mind and the world of letters. But most educated Christians believed 
that there were ways other than denunciation for engaging with the 
classical tradition, ways that could serve the worship of God. Besides, 
they did not want years of training and all their skills and thoughts corralled 
into a series of “Hails.” The moment of Christian classicism that we have 
surveyed is proof of this. Unfortunately, we cannot say what that moment 
would have led to in the long run had it not been violendy destroyed along 
with the world of which it was a part. 

The great war between Byzantium and Persia in the early seventh century, 
which lasted for almost three decades and witnessed the long occupation 
of the East by Persian armies, left the empire in ruins and financially 
exhausted. Victory proved transient as Arab armies swept through the 
Near East and North Africa, seizing and then annexing about three fourths 
of Rome’s territory. Within the empire all efforts were directed to military 
defense, as regular invasions depopulated both towns and country. High 
culture carne to an abrupt end. The next century and a half, from the mid- 
seventh to the late eighth century, were the bleakest in Román history in 
almost all ways, certainly in terms of literature, art, architecture, and social 
life. The moment of Christian classicism we have been describing ended, 
and was only very slowly recaptured. 

Most of the writing that survives from what has been called Byzantium’s 
“Dark Age” consists of hymns, theology, saints’ lives, and canonical regu- 
lations. The controversy over icons that erupted in the early eighth century 
occupied the attention of the empire’s learned men for over a century and 
diverted it away from literature and into polemical disputation. From the 
start, then, the textual culture of middle Byzantium was more ecclesiastical, 
Biblical, and theological, as well as more sparse, than that of late antiquity. 
The origins of this shift have been placed as early as the late sixth century," 
and in any case it was intensified by the conditions of the Dark Age. 
But already at the end of the eighth century we begin to again encounter 
learned figures such as Tarasios (imperial administrator and then 
patriarch in 784-806); his student and biographer Ignatios the deacon; 


Akathistos Hymnos 16.6-12 (p. 36). 
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and Methodios, who also become patriarch toward the end of bis life 
(843-847); all of whom clearly had a good classical education and could 
“imitate” ancient literature in the subtle and innovative way of Byzantine 
mimesis. Ignatios, fot example, fashioned a Platonic dialogue on the ques- 
tion of icons in bis Life of the Patriarch Nikephoros, a clever fusión of 
Christian and classical literary methods, and bis writings are otherwise 
full of classical exempla. He and Methodios wrote works in many gentes, 
both prose and verse, indicating the existence of an audience fot literature/^ 
The greatest monument of middle Byzantine classicism was certainly the 
Corpus of hundreds of reviews of ancient texts written by the future 
patriarch Photios in the mid-ninth century, known as the Bihliotheke. 
This collection reveáis that scholars of this period were again interested 
in reading ancient literature, had access to many more books of it than 
survive today, and, more importantly, that they were willing and able to 
appreciate them on purely stylistic grounds, even in defiance of their 
religious affiliation/^ 

There is no reason to rehearse here the story of how Byzantium received 
the classical tradition in the period of revival between the “gap” of 640-780 
and the later gap of almost a century that the philosopher Michael Psellos 
claimed had existed befóte he carne onto the scene in the eleventh century. 
The story of manuscripts, libraries, schools, encyclopedias, and léxica has 
been outlined by others.'"^ By the tenth century, Byzantium had again 
invested its resources into creating a highly sophisticated if unsystematic 
forum for classical education. The State sponsored faculties of higher 
education in the capital which drew students from all the provinces, and 
maintained libraries and archives. The quality and complexity of prose and 
verse steadily increased until near-perfect imitations (even forgeries) of 
ancient authors could be produced. Attic rhetoric soared far above spoken 
everyday Greek to heights of obscurity and convolution; literary reputations 
now had to be defended against accusations of excess. The Byzantine scholar 
seems to have had fairly easy access to ancient texts (no long journeys were 
required to lócate manuscripts), and to more of it than survives today. He 
(rarely she) was assisted by a wide tange of lexicographical, prosopographical, 
anthological, and encyclopedic reference works, the direct ancestors of those 
in use today. Ancient texts were emended and impro ved just as they were 


Ignatios the deacon, Life ofthe Patriarch Nikephoros 172—185; for Nikephoros’ education, 148—151; for 
múltiple gentes, see Mango’s introduction to Ignatios’ correspondence, 7—18; Lauxtermann (2003) 
III— 113, 141—142. 

In general, see Treadgold (1980) and (1984). Wilson (1983); Lemerle (1986). 
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being copied anew into minuscule script. This scholarly activity and the 
rhetorical training that formed the base of all higher education contributed 
directly to the revival of letters. Histories, biographies, saints’ lives, sermons, 
and other gentes became increasingly more sophisticated in their literary 
ambitions and nuanced in their presentation of human issuesd^ Ancient 
modeis were imitated with greater originality. 

What is important for our theme, however, is that, with one exception, 
this so-called Byzantine Humanism did not lead to any experiments in the 
fashioning of new Hellenic identities. Also, little was produced by way of 
Christian literary mythography and mythological artf^ Photios was 
puzzled by the pagan myths that he encountered in Christian writers of 
late antiquity and disapproved of the eroticism of the ancient novéis/^ 

There were less friendiy readers than Photios. Fundamentalist attitudes 
were more to the fore than they had been among the Christian philoso- 
phers and sophists ofiate antiquity. Many voices in Byzantium between the 
sixth and the tenth centuries called for the rejection of Greek paideia and 
proclaimed again the triumph of Paul over Plato and of Christian New 
Rome over pagan Athens.'* In the early tenth century, loannes Kaminiates, 
who wrote a first-hand account of the capture ofThessalonike by the Arabs 
in 904, noted that Orpheus, the Muse of Homer, and the babbling of 
the Sirens were as nothing next to the hymns sung in the church of 
St. Demetrios. They stood for falsehood, deceit, and the vanity of the 
Greeks.'^ In his will, the tenth-century diplomat and bishop of Synada 
León, a witty and attractive personality, confessed among his sins that “I 
didn’t pray at all, but spent the whole day loafing instead; or I didn’t devote 
my attention to religious texts; or I spent more time than I should reading 
‘outer’ Iiterature.”^° This could be Jetóme in his dream, “Giceronian” 
rather than Ghristian. 

The persistence of such anxieties proves that “outer” literature was 
always on probation; it posed a standing temptation and so its use had to 
be continually renegotiated, qualified, atoned for. And it harbored more 
serious dangers than merely taking time away from prayer. One hymn 


See, e.g., Ljubarskij (1992a); for poetiy, Lauxtermann (2003) ch. 4. This revival used to be called the 
Macedonian Renaissance after the dynasty that ruled from 867, but the revival preceded it and was 
not stimulated by imperial patronage in quite this way. 

Hunger (1969-1970) 19; Weitzmann (1981) 50. 
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condemned the early ninth-century iconoclast patriarch loannes the 
Grammarian as “equal to the Rellenes, who boasted of their texts, which 
the volees of the just have justly scattered.”^' The truth of the accusation is not 
relevant hete, only the acknowledgment by many Byzantines of its like- 
lihood. loannes’ (and Photios’) contemporary León the Philosopher is a 
better-known case. An inventor, mathematician, archbishop of Thessalonike 
(briefly), classical scholar and editor of Plato, poet and professor of “outer” 
philosophy at Constantinople, and one of the first Byzantine authors in 
whom we can safely detect the influence of Ludan, he was denounced as a 
Rellene after his death by a rather hysterical student. León, we are told, lost 
his soul in a sea of impiety and was deceived by the philosophers he so loved. 
León had in fact called himself a Rellene in his own lifetime, at any rate 
according to the title of one of his epigrams: “León the Philosopher, the 
so-called Rellene, to Rimself” Certainly León was no “pagan,” ñor was he 
claiming to be such. Ris defensiveness in the title, however, implies an eflfort 
to ameliorate a preexisting stigma. What others had intended as an accusa¬ 
tion, probably of heterodoxy - and we must not forget that “a charge of 
Rellenism was no laughing matter”^^ - he was now turning around and 
presenting as a badge of philosophy and paideia. This ambitious and even 
deliberately shocking amelioration of the terrible word prefigures the experi- 
ments of later centuries, which we will examine below. In the epigram itself, 
León thanks Fortune for giving him a quiet life in accordance with Epicurean 
teachings as well as freedom from lust.^^ Whatever the relation between the 
poem’s authorial persona and León himself, we know that he and his circle 
were involved in the promotion and production of erotic literature, which 
seems to have elicited condemnation from contemporaries and which would 
not be continued befóte the twelfth century. Byzantium was not yet ready for 
Leon’s brazenly Relíenle versión of classical scholarship and philosophy.^"'^ 
When, toward the end of the ninth century, Konstantinos Kephalas prepared 
an early versión of the Greek Antholo^, he made sure to place Christian 
epigrams First “even if it displeases the Rellenes,” as he put it rather 
defensively.^^ 


Lemerle (1986) 164. 
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It is no proof of Leon’s orthodoxy that he was praised by the philosopher 
and diplomat León Choirosphaktes (ca. 900). This León was himself 
accused of Hellenism in turn and has recently been exposed as unortho- 
dox.^^ The eleventh-century philosopher Psellos was aiso accused of hete- 
rodoxy by contemporaries who suspected that his involvement with 
Hellenic philosophy had gone too far, a charge that, as we will see, was 
quite plausible. At the end of Byzantine history, Georgios Gemistos Plethon 
more or less openly broke with Ghristianity in favor of a revived Hellenism 
that he conceived in such universal terms that he reminds us of Julián. In 
fact, Plethon, like Ghoirosphaktes and other dissident inteilectuals in 
Byzantium, was compared to Julián.The following chapters will bridge 
part of the gap between Psellos and Plethon, though it will not support 
K. N. Sathas’ eccentric belief in a continuous chain of pagan-philosophical 
Hellenism running throughout Byzantine history.^* Hellenism was not 
aiways philosophy, ñor was philosophy the same as paganism even when 
it broke with Ghristian doctrines. Ñor will the following chapters validare 
Julian’s belief that any noble mind who receives a Greek education will 
invariably reject Ghristianity. Still, despite the undeniable fact that many 
Byzantines managed to successfully combine both worlds, Greek and 
Ghristian, all believed that the two were ultimateiy distinct and that 
Hellenism was potentialiy subversive of both doctrine and good moráis. 

Between the defeat of Julián and his friends in the fourth century 
and the revival of philosophy and classicizing literature in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, Hellenism - the discursive construction of Greek 
identity - lay in a kind of limbo. It had aiways been flexible and adaptable, 
but, with the exception of a few bold men such as Synesios and León 
the Philosopher, no one had any interest in ameliorating a term whose real 
or imaginary adherents were angrily denounced and persecuted by the 
religious and poiitical authorities. The hard-liners’ loud attack on 
Hellenism-as-paganism discouraged cultural investment and pride in 
other configurations of the Greek tradition, even those that were inno- 
cuous to the faith. It was only when Psellos attempted to revive ancient 
philosophy in the eleventh century that Hellenism became a permanent 
contributor to the ongoing negotiation about the articulation of Byzantine 


Magdalino (1997); for his praise of León, Lemerle (1986) 203—204. 
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culture. It was a philosopher who pioneered the reaction, but it need not 
have happened that way. 

Hellenism, as we have seen throughout, was a complex sign. Even in 
antiquity it was a zone of permanent contestation, referring to a wide tange 
of existential attributes that remained always potential until they were 
creatively selected, valorized, and recombined at the instigation of specific 
circumstances and men. The Panhellenist anti-Persian ideology of the 
Athenians in Herodotos was as much a political act as the national reform 
instigated by the Hellenizers in pre-Maccabean Jerusalem; as the imagina- 
tion of the antiquarian Pausanias, who dreamt the freedom of a conquered 
nation; as the Gallic philosopher Favorinus, who wanted his statue in 
Corinth to be reinstated; as the professor of rhetoric Libanios, who can- 
vassed the late Román aristocracy for students; and as the Román emperor 
Julián with his Hellenic-Chaldaean infatuations. In the middle Byzantine 
period, until it began to be reassembled for new purposes, Hellenism lay 
dormant, dispersed into marginal or banal settings. It meant many things, 
though there was rarely any confusión or polemic about them. All these 
different senses could be used in the same text without trouble, for they were 
banal and did not destabilize the consensos of Christian Romanía. When we 
begin to see them used in ways that we do not immediately understand, in 
ways for which prior usage has not prepared us, as happens in Psellos and 
loannes Tzetzes, then we will know that something new was afoot. 

Befóte moving on to those innovative developments, let us enumérate 
the senses of Hellenism that would have been familiar to Byzantine writers 
befóte Psellos changed the intellectual scene. 

First, something could be called Hellenic in connection with the geo- 
graphical región of mainland Greece or, more specifically, with the Byzantine 
“theme” (province) of Helias. This usage never conveyed a national sense, 
unless we understand nationality in the loose Román manner, i.e., geo- 
graphically, in which case Greeks were on a par with Paphlagonians and 
Thrakians. The term “Helladikos” was often used instead to avoid con¬ 
fusión with the pagan Greeks (“Hellenes”).^^ Moreover, when Byzantines 
did begin to refer to themselves as Greeks in a national sense, in the 
thirteenth century, they were not expanding upon this territorial meaning. 
Unlike its modern versión, national Hellenism in Byzantium was not a 


Charanis (1972) XVII with XXI3—5; pace'XMW 619 on nationality. For a bishop “from the land of the 
Rellenes,” see Constantelos (1998) 168; Curta (2004) 528 n. 46. For Byzantine Helias, see Koder and 
Hild (1976) esp. 37—40. For a “judge of the Rellenes,” i.e., of the theme of Helias, see loannes 
Skylitzes, Historical Synopsis: Konstantinos IXMonomachos i (p. 423). Garzya (1992) 30-31 confuses 
geography and ethnicity. 
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function of landscape, territory, or “place” in general,at any rate not 
before the protonationalism of Georgios Gemistos Plethon, who idendfied 
the Peloponnese as the ancestral homeland of the Greeks.^' The only 
instance of local “Hellenic” pride known to me occurs in the Life of 
Loukas ofSteiris (tenth century), where the glory of the theme of Helias is 
contrasted to that of the adjacent theme of the Peloponnese, which also had 
a claim on the saint’s legacy. This had to do with regional pride sparked by 
a dispute over a saint; it was incidental that his monastery was in Greece. 
Though the text never refers to the theme’s inhabitants as Rellenes, it does 
cali pagans “the ethne,” probably to avoid confusión. 

Second, by Rellenes the Byzantines could also mean the ancient Greeks in 
the same way as do modern historiaos. These Greeks were an ancient, pagan, 
and foreign people like the Egyptians and the Persians, only they were better 
known through their history, literature, and monuments; also, they happened 
to speak the same language as the Byzantines. But before the thirteenth 
century there was no clear sense among the Byzantines that any of these 
ancient Greeks had survived into modern times and, apart from the ambig- 
uous and indirect Arabic testimony that we discussed earlier, no speculation 
or interest regarding the historical fate of the ancient Greek nation.^^ 

Third - and most prominently - pagans of any kind were called 
Rellenes, including both the ancient Greeks and certain barbarians beyond 
the empire’s current frontiers. Given that the ancient Greeks were pagans, 
this sense and the previous one were often fused whenever a Byzantine 
denounced the folly of the “Greeks” who, say, believed in the gods of 
Homer. Both meanings were perhaps reflected in Michael Attaleiates’ 
report of an earthquake that leveled a “Hellenic temple” in Kyzikos that 
had become a local attraction.^'^ This was both a pagan temple as opposed 
to a church (the same word could be used for churches), and it was also a 
Greek temple in the more historical sense. 

Fourth, a Greek ("EAAr|v ávpp) could be anyone who (simply) spoke 
Greek. This usage, encountered frequently, was utterly neutral with respect 
to religión, ethnicity, or social status.^’ When it referred to the mere fact of 


Cf. Peckham (2001). 

Georgios Gemistos Plethon, Letter to Manuel Palaiologos regarding the Ajfairs of the Peloponnese 
(pp. 248 ff.). 

The Life of Loukas ofSteiris ^o. See p. 118 above. 

Michael Attaleiates, History 90. For the ruins of Kyzikos in other writers, see Saradi-Mendelovici 
(1990) 59. For Fiellenes as pagans, see Lechner (1954) 10—46; Rochow (1991). 

” E.g., Anna Komnene, Alexiad 7.3.4: the Greek ñame of a place (as opposed to Slavic); hellenizon or 
Mellen anér means to speak Greek rather than another language: Theophylaktos Hephaistos, Letter 
96 (p. 489); loannes Kinnamos, History 4.4; many more references exist: see Lechner (1954) ii. 
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one’s language, in other words when it did not denote elite paideia, this 
kind of Hellenism rarely excited interest or pride. It was oniy the language 
spoken by most Romans and could therefore also be called “the language of 
the Romans” instead of “Greek.” As we saw earlier, “to Romanizo” and “to 
Hellenize” could mean the same thing in this context. But Byzantine 
writers knew that Latin was the ancestral language of the Romans, so in 
other contexts they called their language “Hellenic” or even “Greek”: 
É^£ÁAr|víaai could refer to the translation of a text from Latin (or another 
language) into Greek, and Graikos differentiated a Greek-speaking Román 
from a Latin-speaker.^^ These labels did not necessarily carry ideological 
weight, but sometimos they did, as in the exchange of insults between 
Michael III and pope Nicolaus I in the 86os that we noted above (ch. 2). In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the “mere fact” of language acquired a 
special importance, but that was because the Byzantines were trying to 
define themselves as “Greek Romans” in the face of conflict, conquest, and 
persecution by Latin Romans. What had formerly been taken mostly for 
granted now became a matter of urgent concern. 

Fifth - and this was to a degree an extensión of the previous sense - 
Hellenism could denote the possession of classical paideia, including 
facility with rhetorical Greek, a knowledge of philosophy, and even the 
urbano qualities associated with the Second Sophistic. The young Symeon 
(and futuro saint), we are told, decided not to perfect his studies by 
“Hellenizing his tongue with that outside learning (é^£ÁAr|via6f|vai Tf)v 
yA&TTav tt) ávaAp'p£i Ttai5£Ías Tris 6úpa0£v . . . Tf|s £^co6£v),” i.e., to 
become a scholar of Attic Greek.^^ The homely writer Kekaumenos like- 
wise confessed that “I did not receive a Hellenic paideia and so cannot turn 
a phrase” (76). Texts that contained useful information but lacked “the 
Hellenic Muse” or “Hellenic paideia were hable to be rewritten in accord- 
ance with higher stylistic standards, as Konstantinos VII Porphyrogennetos 
did with a treatise on imperial expeditions. Yet in another of his works, the 
same emperor claims that he will avoid an “Atticized” style in order to 
communicate more directly.^*^ So it seems that Hellenism-as-Atticism 
offered both advantages and disadvantages. 


E.g., Photios, Bibliotheke 252 (v. VII, p. 209); Georgios Pachymeres, History 13.14 (v. IV, p. 649); 
“romanize”: see p. 114 above; Graikos: see p. 68 above. 

Niketas Stethatos, Life of Symeon the New Theologian 2; for a tenth-century reference to Hellenic 
paideia, Lemerle (1986) 217. Liudprand of Cremona, Antapodosis 3.29, claims that the Bulgarian king 
Symeon was called a “demi-Greek” because of his progress with Aristotle and Demosthenes as a child 
(he was educated in Constantinople). 

Cf. Konstantinos VII, What should be done when the emperorgoes on campaign 30—39 (p. 96) with his 
De administrando imperio i. These modulations were strategic: see Psellos, Letter KD 135. 
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Elite Hellenism was a skill and required training. In a technical rhetor- 
ical sense, Hellenismos denoted the purity of one’s vocabulary according to 
a putative classical standard. The debate over what the latter was exactly 
had raged since Hellenistic times and continued in Byzantine scholarly 
circles.^^ But highbrow Hellenism was not limited to rhetorical conven- 
tions. Anna Komnene boasted in the preface of the Alexiad that “I have 
eagerly studied how to Hellenize to the highest degree, so I am not ignorant 
of rhetoric and I am versed in the arts of Aristode and the dialogues of Plato” 
(1.2). Accordingly, Anna tried to write the purest Attic and avoid “barbar- 
isms.”'^° Yet her ideal of Hellenism included both rhetoric and philosophy, 
and philosophy carried with it a whole range of powers and associations that 
could not always be neutralized. It did not necessarily compromiso one’s 
religión, but it was not entirely harmless either. Educated Byzantines 
believed that one could acquire paideia without ceasing to be a good 
Christian, yet they never forgot that Greek culture as a whole was pagan 
and worldly and so dangerous and alien. It was húpaOsv or é'^coOev, it carne 
“from outside,” and so was strictly speaking not “ours.” It could, if taken to 
extremes or taken on its own terms, imperil one’s soul. This is certainly what 
happened to Michael Psellos, with whom our story begins anew. 


Anriquity: Jüthner (1923) 39—43; Athanassiadi-Fowden (1977) 334—335; Swain (1996) 22, 55, 62; Blank 
(1998) xxxiv—xl. Byzantium: Kustas (1973) 86, 94; e.g., loannes Tzetzes, Histories 11.139, 12.576—584 
(pp. 436, 492—493), responding to Aphthonios. 

See Hunger (1978) v. I, 407-408. 
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Hellenic reviváis in Byzantium 


At the turn of the first millennium the empire of New Rome was the oidest 
and most dynamic State in the world and comprised the most civilized 
portions of the Christian world. Its borders, long defended by native 
frontier troops, were being expanded by the most disciplined and techno- 
logically advanced army of its time. The unity of Byzantine society was 
grounded in the equality of Román law and a deep sense of a common and 
ancient Román identity; cemented by the effrciency of a complex bureau- 
cracy; nourished and strengthened by the institutions and principies of the 
Christian Church; sublimated by Greek rhetoric; and confirmed by the 
passage of ten centuries. At the end of the reign of Basileios II (976-1025), 
the longest in Román history, its territory included Asia Minor and 
Armenia, the Balkan peninsula south of the Danube, and the Southern 
regions of both Italy and the Crimea. Serbia, Croada, Georgia, and some 
Arab emiratos in Syria and Mesopotamia had accepted a dependent status. 

The empire was never again to be as powerful in the five centuries that 
yet remained to it, though its decline was neither steady ñor inexorable. 
Crisis invigorated the sources of Román strength and catastrophe was 
usually followed by decades of resurgence. The Komnenoi (1081-1185) 
largely reversed the decline of the late eleventh century and the Laskarids 
founded a resilient and even expansionist State at Nikaia that managed to 
reclaim the capital from the aggressors of 1204. Yet much was lost each time 
the empire was forced to reconstitute itself By the fourteenth century, the 
emperors’ sway hardly extended beyond the walls of their City and a few 
dependent lands and islands. Yet, perhaps paradoxically, these four cen¬ 
turies of political and military decline witnessed vigorous intellectual 
growth and progress. Rhetoric and historiography flourished; fiction and 
philosophy were revived; and the skills of classical scholarship attained a 
level of perfection not matched in Europe befóte the later Italian 
Renaissance. Intellectuals and humanists experimented in new directions, 
questioning the religión, valúes, and ideology that had sustained the 
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empire and shaped its cultural development since the triumph of 
Christianity and the Foundation of New Rome in late antiquity. 

The second part of this study will examine how these developments 
resulted in a revival of Hellenism in Byzantium, including the preoccupa- 
tion with the body of literature that the Byzantines had inherited from the 
ancient Greeks and the concept itself of being Greek. What place could 
Hellenism occupy in this society? What could it mean to be Greek and to 
whom? How and why did these concepts change during this period? The 
answers to these questions should be of interest not only to students of 
Byzantium, for, on the one hand, this revival shaped the discipline of 
classical scholarship that the Byzantines handed over to the West after 1204, 
a gift whose effects can still be perceived even if its origins are rarely 
acknowledged; while, on the other hand, the reconstitution of Greek 
identity in the empire’s twilight years foreshadowed one of the first 
national Revolutions of the modern era. 

The change began after AD 1000, in three movements that recovered 
different aspects of the Hellenic legacy. In the eleventh century, Michael 
Psellos attempted to revive an autonomous Greek philosophy. When this 
experiment was checked, a class of humanists emerged in the twelfth 
century who explored the literary and ethical aspects of ancient 
Hellenism. When Byzantium collapsed again at the end of that century, 
some scholars in the thirteenth century began to explore the notion of a 
national continuity with ancient Greece, which gave them an advantage in 
confronting an expanding West. These three movements, each of which 
was separated from its successor by violent political disruptions, are dis- 
cussed in the following three chapters. Ancient Hellenism was never 
entirely rebuilt, but the excavations were methodical and the restorations 
beautiful and often original. 


CHAPTER 4 


Michael Psellos and the instauration ofphilosophy 


Where to start with Psellos? The word “unique” is often used lighdy by 
historians but in this case it is no idle epithet. Psellos’ radical philosophical 
proposals, his manifold and innovadve writings on all subjects, his presti- 
gious and historically impactive career at the court, his importance as a 
source for the eleventh century, and his decisive influence on Byzantine 
intellectual life, malte him the most amazing figure in Byzantine history. 
He cannot be “explained,” at least not yet. Psellos appeared almost out of 
nowhere and very self-consciously revolutionized intellectual life without 
regard for our categories and narrativos. He is especially important for the 
revival of Byzantine Hellenism, which sprung from him like Athena from 
the head of Zeus, disrupting any notion of a gradual development. In fact, 
it took his intellectual and literary heirs long to absorb his thought, and few 
would go as far as he did in replacing the Christian component of 
Byzantine culture with Greek philosophical alternatives. 

Psellos cannot easily be “summarized,” even if only under one aspect, as 
will be attempted here. To begin with, we lack the basic groundwork. 
There is still no biography or secute chronology for his manifold writings. 
Though most of them have been published, few have received careful 
individual study. This makes matters difficult because depending on the 
audience, circumstance, and philosophical or political goals of each work, 
Psellos has something different to say, often modulating or entirely contra- 
dicting what he says elsewhere. Much of this, I believe, especially regarding 
the restoration of philosophy, resulted from his effort to propágate his ideas 
while appeasing those who (rightly) doubted the sincerity of his faith. That 
is only one of the challenges that face us. Psellos was in addition a subtle, 
allusive, and playful writer, and he also tended to convert texts about 
others, even their funeral orations, into platforms for his own ideas, 
which usually led him to his favorite topic, himself He was addicted to 
autobiography, yet the persona that emerges from his works is extremely 
complex and difficult of access, never transparently sincere though always 
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profound, in an inimitable rhetorical way.' This reflected the complexity 
and entanglements of bis broader project as well as what fot lack of a better 
term we may label bis psychological flexibility. In a letter to bis friend 
loannes Xipbilinos be says tbat “I bave still not understood myself, wbetber 
I am some divine treasure or a beast more complex tban Typbon.” 
Sokrates, in tbe passage from wbicb tbis line is quoted, offers a sligbtly 
different alternative to Typbon: “a more gentle and simpler animal, 
partaking in its nature of some divine and tame portion.”^ It was one of 
Psellos’ central ideas tbat we are botb animal and divine and sbould not 
deny eitber part of our nature. 

For tbese reasons it is risky to systematize Psellos’ tbougbt, especially 
given tbat bis works bave not yet been studied individually.^ It must 
tberefore be acknowledged at tbe outset bere tbat tbe conclusions of tbe 
following survey are tentative and tbat tbe selection of material in it is 
necessarily partial. Still, Psellos cannot be removed from tbe bistory of 
Hellenism in Byzantium. Future studies will bopefully add more detail and 
accuracy to bis startling role in tbat process as well as explain tbe gap tbat 
separates bim from tbe more timid Hellenists wbo followed bim in tbe 
twelftb century. Put into tbis broader perspective, Psellos is even more 
amazing tban be appears in comparison to bis own bleak age. 

A brief biograpby is necessary first, because tbe meaning and mode of 
expression of Psellos’ works were often a function of bis political circum- 
stances.^ In tbe subsequent sections we will discuss tbe importance of 
Hellenism for bis revolutionary ideas about pbilosopby, Science, and 
etbics, and tben examine bow bis preoccupation witb Hellenism affected 
tbe way be talked about tbe empire and its culture as a wbole. 

Konstantinos Psellos was born in 1018 in Constantinople to a middle- 
class family, at a time wben tbe empire was at tbe peak of its power. He 
acquired a superb education and began to serve as a secretary for bigb 
officials, eventually acquiring a post at tbe court. His rbetorical skill 
and personal cbarm brougbt bim to tbe attention of Konstantinos IX 
Monomacbos (1042-1055), wbo employed bim as an official spokesman 
(as would all emperors tbereafter). At the same time, he was privately 
teaching pbilosopby, Science, and rhetoric, while his friend loannes 
Xipbilinos taught law. Monomacbos was soon persuaded to reform 


‘ See, e.g., Papaioannou (2000). ^ Psellos, ÁD191; Plato, 230a. 

^ See Kaldellis (1999a) 13—id; for a list of his works and bibliography, Moore (2005). 
A sligbtly fuller narrative is now in Kaldellis (2006) 3—10. 
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education in the capital, founding two new departments, one of law under 
Xiphilinos and one of philosophy under Psellos, who took the title of 
“Cónsul of the Philosophers.” 

By the early 1050S Psellos’ circle was losing power at the court. His 
friends were fleeing the capital, some of them becoming monhs. He 
himself was accused of harboring non-Christian beliefs and was required 
to produce a confession of orthodoxy. With the ascendancy of the ambi- 
tious patriarch Keroularios, Psellos decided to leave and become a monk in 
Bithynia (under the ñame Michael). But Monomachos soon died and 
Psellos hated the monastic life, so this retreat lasted less than a year. In 
1056 he was back in Constantinople, teaching, writing, and still playing 
politics. He was soon allied to the Doukas family, which carne to the 
throne in 1059. Psellos advised the emperor Konstantinos X and tutored his 
son, who later reigned as Michael VII (1071-1078). But first Psellos had to 
weather the years of Romanos IV Diogenes (1067-1071), who tried to 
reverse years of military decline, and finally suffered a disastrous defeat at 
Manzikert (1071). Psellos was among those who supported Romanos’ 
vicious blinding, but the regime of his protégé Michael Vil proved dis¬ 
astrous, bringing Byzantium to the verge of total defeat. Even Psellos lost 
favor at the court during the 1070S, and must have died at some point 
during that decade. While brilliant as an orator, historian, scholar, and 
teacher, Psellos’ political activity has been characterized as unscrupulous 
and he has been personally accused of contributing to the decline of 
Byzantium during the eleventh century. 

“UNBLOCKING THE STREAMS OF PHILOSOPHy” 

Whatever historical role scholars eventually assign to Psellos in the decline 
of Byzantium in the eleventh century, there is no question that his philo- 
sophical, literary, and pedagogical career revolutionized intellectual cul¬ 
ture. We will study the reception of his work in the twelfth century in the 
next chapter. Here we will examine the contours, and some of the details, 
of his project of philosophical revival, which he announced boldly in the 
central section of his court history / auto-philosophical memoirs, a literary 
masterpiece known as the Chronographia. 

You who are reading my book today will confirm that I found philosophy only 
after it had breathed its last, at least as far as its own exponents were concerned, and 
I alone revived it with my own powers, having found no worthwhile teachers, ñor 
even a seed of wisdom in Greece or the barbarían lands, though I searched 
everywhere (6.37). 
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Psellos goes on to explain that the superficiality of contemporary teachers 
led him to search for the truth in the thought of Plato and Aristotle, and 
from there in Plotinos, Porphyrios, lamhlichos, and especially the great 
Proklos, from the last of whom he learned “conceptual precisión” 
(6.37-38).^ He then hegan a systematic exploration of knowledge, suhordi- 
nating all disciplines, including rhetoric, to philosophy (6.38-41). He 
makes a brief allusion to his knowledge of Christian philosophy in 6.42 
hut goes on to emphasize that 

if I gathered a small part of wisdom, it carne from no living fount; fmding the 
sources choked up, I had to open them and deán them out myself, drawing out 
with great effort the puré stream {ñama) which had lain in the depths. For at the 
present time neither Athens, ñor Nikomedeia, ñor Alexandria (the one that faces 
Egypt), ñor Phoenicia, not even both Romes, whether the flrst and lesser one 
[Rome] or the later and greater one [Constantinople], ñor any other city is 
flourishing with regard to logoi (6.42-43). 

We must not underestimate the revolutionary nature of Psellos’ claims 
here, which we may he tempted to do by parallels from the history of 
modern philosophy, when such boasts became commonplace (in 
Machiavelli, Bacon, Descartes, and others). What Psellos was proposing 
had no precedents in the conservative mentality of Byzantine intellectual 
culture. When emperors were praised for reviving learning, only the 
endowment of its institutions was meant; and when scholars were so 
praised, it meant that they had reinvigorated the traditional disciplines 
of rhetoric and theology.^ Innovation and intellectual change there 
certainly were, if muted, hut they were always understood as a reaffirma- 
tion of the tradition. There are no parallels for Psellos’ boast in the first 
person. 

Psellos’ philosophy, moreover, is evidently something different from the 
Christianity that currently prevails in “Greece” and the “barbarian lands.” 
What he has in mind once flourished in cities such as Athens and 
Alexandria, he tells us, hut apparently does so no longer. Its “living 
fount” and “puré stream {ñama)” have been “choked up” - for how long, 
one wonders? And who blocked them up? Its sources are Plato, Aristotle, 
and Proklos. These thinkers form the basis of Psellos’ philosophical revo- 
lution. “Plato and Aristotle’s ‘birth-throes,’ by which I am both born and 
formed,” he once told his students, “suffice for me to bring forth mental 


^ Jenkins (2006) is an excellent account of Psellos and Proklos. 
^ Browning (1975a) 6; Magdalino (1993) 324; Radosevic (1993). 
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offspring” (i.e., in you )7 His praise for these non-Christian thinkers was 
extraordinary: “The length of a single letter,” he wrote elsewhere, “cannot 
contain the secrets of Plato’s boundiess thought any more than a bucket 
can fit the Atlantic ocean. But we must love him, even if we can spy out 
only a tiny bit of his innermost sanctuary.”^ This enthusiasm often got 
Psellos into trouble, to which we will turn below. But we note already that 
he was thinking along the lines of “Greeks and barbarians” when contem- 
plating the intellectual scene of his times, and his Greeks were all philos- 
ophers; by contrast, when writing about imperial affairs he would refer to 
“Romans and barbarians.” So there is implied here a modern Greece of 
sorts, i.e., a place where Greek is still spoken, and then there is oíd Greece, 
whose wisdom some unnamed persons “choked up.” 

Psellos’ philosophical ambitions and pedagogical responsibilities were 
not limited to metaphysics, as the autobiographical digression of the 
Chronographia might suggest. Even there he admits the key contribution 
made by rhetoric to the propagation of his project and notes that it is 
possible for a specialist in one field (in his case, “philosophy”) to acquire a 
solid grounding in others.^ In his lectures he frequently encourages his 
students to acquire all kinds of knowledge, for “a philosopher ought to be 
multifarious” — pantodapos was one of his favorito words. For instance, they 
should study history, geography, and music.'° A treatise on a popular 
women’s festival begins by stating that “philosophy pays attention not 
only to great matters, but also to those that seem to the many to be childish 
and of no interest.”" Accordingly, in the thousands of pages that Psellos 
wrote, we find that every gente is represented and every field of knowledge 
surveyed, bar none. His literary versatility is unparalleled among ancient 
and medieval writers and his epistemological scope as a teacher surpasses 
even that of Aristotle. His revolution in knowledge was, then, both radical 
and comprehensive. 

The longest list that Psellos produced of his own intellectual interests, 
many pages’ worth, occurs at the end of the encomium that he wrote in 
1054 for his mother as he was trying to abandon Monomachos’ court. This 
was also a time when his faith was being questioned by both enemies 


^ Psellos, To students left behind by the interpretation of Aristotle’s On Interpretation 28—30 
{Or. Min. 36). 

^ VstWos, A different interpretation ofPlatonic thought basedon í^é’Timaios {Phil. Min. IIy, p. 9, 7—10). 
^ Psellos, Chronographia 6.40—41; for rhetoric, Kaldellis (1999a) chs. 19—22. 

Psellos, Theol. /114.1—5; pantodapos-. Duffy and Papaioannou (2003) 225—226. 

“ Psellos, On the ivomen’s festival ofAgathe in Byzantium {Mise. p. 527); on this see Kaldellis (2006) 
179—186. For the universal scope of philosophy, see also On Philosophy {Phil. Min. 1 1). 
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(probably Keroularios) and friends (Xiphilinos). The purpose of the enco- 
mium, which was probably written long after her death, was to presen: her 
as a Saint so as to invest bis philosophy with her as a mantle (in fact, he 
States repeatedly that it was she who encouraged and nourished bis studies, 
even as he admits that bis own bookish philosophy was different from her 
saintly asceticism). He offers here three justifications for his interest in 
esoteric and suspect fields such as astrology and the Chaldaean oracles. The 
First is that he must know them to refute them (28c), a standard (and rather 
lame) defense; also, “the unquenchable love for every kind of knowledge of 
the soul and the demands of my students have induced me to indulge in all 
those fields. .. But if I observed anything that lay outside of our doctrines, 
even if it were supported by the most rigorous arguments and saturated 
with every wisdom and grace, I despised it as a completely meaningless 
piece of utter nonsense” (29a; cf 30a) T The only part of this that we may 
safely accept is “the insatiable desire” that he claims to have had “for all 
manner of studies; I would not want anything to escape my notice, but 
would love it all even if it means knowing the things beneath the earth” - 
an allusion to the atheist scientist Sokrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds. We 
should note that an “insatiable desire for learning” was postulated by Plato 
as a distinctive trait of philosophersf^ 

Psellos makes it clear that his chief guides in this ambitious project were 
ancient philosophers: Plato, Aristode, and Proklos. From a Byzantine 
point of view they were Greek in at least two senses: they were pagan, or 
at any rate not Christian, and they belonged to the ancient nation of the 
Greeks. They were not, in either case, “ours.” Did Psellos conceive his 
philosophical project as Hellenic? The multifarious lectores that he deliv- 
ered as Cónsul of the Philosophers in 1047-1054 are a good starting-point 
for this problem, but we must first note some factors that constrained the 
freedom of his expositions. Most of Psellos’ students would have come 
from the wealthier sectors of society. We do not know whether he taught 
different topics to different “classes,” or used different approaches, but his 


Knowledge regarding the soul or knowledge possessed by the soul? See Psellos, Encomium for his 
Mother 24d and passim-, for a study, Kaldellis (2006) ch. i. For astrology, cf. Anna Komnene, Alexiad 
6.7.3 with Magdalino (2003b) esp. 24. 

Psellos, On Incredible Reports 100—106 {Phil. Min. I 32), with the usual excuses and denials (cf. 
Chronographia 5.19, 6.65—67, 6A.11—12); cf. Plato, Republic 475c. For things beneath the earth, see 
Aristophanes, Clouds 187—194; Plato, Apology of Sokrates i8b, 19b, 23d. Psellos responds to 
Aristophanes in When he resigned from the rank <?/'protasékrétis 100 ff. {Or. Min. 8), and accepts 
for himself the role of the comic poet’s Sokrates in Regarding the Golden Chain in Homer 2—3 {Phil. 
Min. I 46). Fie there offers another list of his philosophical interests, focusing on practical and 
scientific fields. 
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so-called “theological” lectures in particular (in reality, they are “exeget- 
ical”) were probably addressecl to current or future churchmen/"^ So what- 
ever radical philosophical ideas he may have wanted to instill in bis 
students would, for the most part, have to be insinuated under the cover 
of traditional notions rather than proclaimed for what they were. Psellos 
knew that he was being watched and even so he often roused the suspicions 
of the enforcers of Orthodoxy. As we will see, the subversive effects of his 
teachings led, at the end of the century, to the reactionary establishment of 
an official educational system designed to teach roughly the same topics, 
only under the immediate control of the emperor and the patriarch. All this 
makes Psellos’ strategy for exposing his students to Greek wisdom that 
much more fascinating. 

At first sight, in Psellos’ lectures the Greeks are one among many ancient 
nations that had a distinctive national wisdom. A lecture on these nations 
was prompted one day when Psellos went to class prepared to talk about 
the Psalms but his students wanted him to talk instead about the varieties of 
philosophy.'^ These, he responded impromptu, were five, corresponding 
to the Ghaldaeans, Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, and “our genos” i.e., 
Ghristians. Greek philosophy may be further divided into sects, e.g., 
Epicurean, Stoic, etc., but here Psellos treats it as unified (elsewhere he 
emphasizes that different opinions prevailed among the Greeks).He 
admits that little is known of Egyptian philosophy,'^ but, drawing on 
ancient writers about Egypt, he surveys the symbolism of zoomorphic 
gods. Ghaldaean thought was mostly astrological for him; Psellos summa- 
rizes in this connection the so-called Chaldaean Oracles, but admits that 
this topic was esoteric, pernicious, and off-limits (yet he wrote treatises on 
their interpretation, quoting fragments that would otherwise have been lost 
and boasting that he was the only one of his contemporaries who could give 
an accurate account of them).'* Psellos next cites elements of Jewish 
history, belief, and practico, some filtered through Ghristian exegesis.'^ 
Finally, “we” reject the Egyptians and the Ghaldaeans but eclectically 
accept aspects of Greek thought, especially of their Science of nature. 
“We” also reject many Jewish prácticos but accept their books and every- 
thing in their beliefs that points toward Jesús. Psellos concludes with a 


Kaldellis (2005b). 

Psellos, To those who asked about the number of philosophical discourses {Phil. Min. /3). 

Cf. Psellos, Theol / 23.28-32. Cf. Psellos, Theol. / 23.56. 

Boast: Psellos, Theol 723.53—54. His main discussions are Phil Min. 7/38—41 and Theol 723A; for his 
role in their preservation, Majercik (1989) 3; Athanassiadi (1999) 149—151 and (2002). 

For Jewish “philosophy” in antiquity, see Hengel (1974) 255—261. 
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formulation of Christian doctrine but then notes that bis voice has given 
out and most of bis audience is tired of taking notes anyway. 

Fot Psellos’ students, in short, the Greeks are as foreign as the Egyptians, 
except insofar as “we” accept some of their teachings. Of course, what 
Psellos took to be Egyptian and Chaldaean wisdom was in some respects 
Greek wisdom in disguise or at any rate belonged to the broad theological 
koine of late antiquity. Psellos, like some of the later Platonists, was 
probably unaware of this and so he took Chairemon as an authentic 
authority on Egyptian philosophy and loulianos the theurgist as a 
Chaldaean whose verses were “discovered” by “our Greeks,” namely 
lamblichos and “that truly divine man, Proklos,” who “abandoned Greek 
things in their rush toward those others.”^° But this problem should not 
detain us here. Psellos actually says little about Egyptians and Jews, and his 
discussions of the Chaldaean Grades are few and circumscribed. Our focus 
should be fixed on the relationship between “us” and “the Greeks.” Like 
Plotinos, when Psellos says “the Greeks” he does not mean all of ancient 
culture; he usually has a specific Platonist in mind.^' And the question of 
who “we” really are is complicated, for instance, by Psellos’ assumption of 
the first-person voice of Aristotle in writing paraphrases of his work.^^ In 
the next century this authorial fiction would broaden to inelude a plurality of 
assumed Hellenic, even pagan, narrative voices, but for Psellos the problem 
of Hellenism was that of philosophy in a Christian world. 

Here we run into a serious hermeneutical problem. It is hard to identify 
Psellos’ own beliefs in the hundreds of pages of commentaries and lectures 
that he devoted to philosophical, theological, and scientific topics. It is safe 
to say that he wanted to disseminate a knowledge of ancient philosophy and 
establish it at the core of Byzantine education; to inject philosophical 
references into the public discourse of Byzantium, especially in rhetoric 
and epistolography, and naturalizo them there; and to revive a rational, 
scientific understanding of the world, even if adj usted to a rarefied pietism. 
Some have realized that his persistent attempts to present Hellenic notions 
about God and the soul in Christian terms and, conversely, to explicate 
Christian doctrines in terms of Hellenic thought bespeak an attempt to 
“reconcile” the two: “Psellos is trying to do for Neoplatonism and Proklos 
what Aquinas was later to do for Aristotle.”^^ We could cite here such 


Psellos, Theol. 723.48—51. For barbarían wisdom, see pp. 168—171 above. 

Many citations can be offered: see, e.g., Theol. 722.38-39 where Proklos is called “rhe chief of the 
most theological of the Greeks,” or Theol. I 32.119—122, where “the Greeks” are Porphyrios. For 
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statements that Psellos made as that “we do not traduce all Greek opinions, 
for some of them support our own doctrine,” though “I know that some of 
them conflict with it.”^"^ 

But “reconciliation” is ambiguous. For example, may certain Christian 
doctrines be sacrificed in this compromise with “the exceedingly wise 
Greeks” and the “divine Proklos”?^^ More importantly, might such media- 
tion require a philosophical standard that is independent of the two sides, 
creating a neutral ground where doctrine must submit to the arbitration of 
philosophy? And what may that ground be if not an autonomous philos- 
ophy? Gonsider, for example, the gradually unfolding logic of one of 
Psellos’ lectores: 

I want you ... to know that Hellenic wisdom may go wrong in its opinión about 
diviniry and have a not-flawless theological component, but still it understood 
nature just as the Maker made it. It is necessary for us to take theories from there 
about those matters and, with regard to our own wisdom, recognize its form and 
its truth but break through its letter as though it were a wrapper, pulling up the 
hidden spirit as though it were pearl. Don’t think that what Moses said was the last 
Word of truth, ñor regard his formulations about the supreme Being as self- 
sufPicient but bring them into conjunction with those [i.e., Greek notions] and 
bring those to a new resolution. Ñor should you entirely dismiss the texts of the 
Greeks from which men set out to theologize.^'’ 

“Reconciliation” does not get us very far here. Psellos is basically decon- 
structing the polarity between Greeks and Ghristians by superimposing on 
them the more Basic philosophical polarity of truth and error, which is 
unexpectedly found to cut across rather than between them. First, by 
distinguishing between the inner truth and the outer wrapping of 
Scripture and Ghristian doctrine, Psellos calis into question “common” 
notions about them. What if Ghristianity is not what “we” have thought it 
was all along? Fdow do we know what it is? In his oration for his mother, he 
notes that Scripture and the terminology of Ghristian worship are “full of 
mystery and ineffable initiation ... in brief, every single passage of the 
Gospels is imbued with an implanted significance which the many cannot 
easily grasp.”^^ So much then for the faith of the average Byzantine! And 
what if to extract the inner pearl of Ghristianity we need Greek wisdom? 
For example, Psellos begins one treatise by conceding that “our doctrine of 


^ Psellos, Thatonú'íL is self-subsisting 119 {Phil. Min. Ij). 

Psellos, Solutions toprohlems ofphysics 50—51 {Phil. Min. /16); Theol. / 23.48-51. 

Psellos, He reproaches hisstudentsfor laziness 70—82 {Or. Min. 24). “These” and “rhose” ar the end are 
probably the teachings of Moses and of the Greeks, though other combinations are possible. 
Psellos, Encomium for his Mother 29c—d. 
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the Trinity” is self-suffident, but the Greeks can help us to demónstrate 
and better understand it; and this leads to a discussion of Proklos!^*^ 
Elsewhere Psellos claims that prior interpreters of the theology of 
Gregorios of Nazianzos failed because they did not approach bis thought 
from the standpoint of “Sokratic episteme” and ended up following the 
letter rather than the “deeper theories.” The first witness whom Psellos calis 
in his new explication of the Theologian is “the wise lamblichos,” and he 
concludes by noting, “so yon see, O students, how one approaches theo- 
logical formulations on the basis of epistemé. We find the wise Plato doing 
the same in many places. 

One could think that Psellos is merely trying to justify the study of 
Greek philosophy by showing how it elucidates Ghristian wisdom, even if 
the Fathers themselves would not have liked what he was doing. But it is 
not quite so simple as that, for it is not entirely clear whose truth is being 
promulgated here under whose ñame (the faith of the average Byzantine is 
being rejected in favor of a Neoplatonic system). Matters are even more 
complicated than that, for Psellos often points out that the texts of the 
Greeks too have inner and outer meanings. Plato and Aristotle both had 
“hidden” teachings while “Hellenic mysteries and initiatory rites concealed 
the truth under the most common garb.” Psellos’ friend Niketas, a fellow 
teacher in Gonstantinople, 

removed their covering and revealed the teaching that was hidden within ... In 
such a way did he admire Homer: he did not cling to the letter of the text, as did 
many, neither were his ears charmed by the meter, ñor did he devote himself to 
appearances, but he searched after the hidden beauty, cutting through matter with 
reason and contemplation, finally penetrating into the inner sanctum.^° 

Pagan myths are not just stories that Ghristians should dismiss as false 
religión; for Psellos, they too point to secret inner truths, as do Ghristian 
texts. So where can we start our quest for Truth? It seems that Ghristian 
texts and doctrines are as opaque as Homer was for the Neoplatonists. 
Emblematic of this confusión is Psellos’ allusion in a chapter of the 
Chronographia to certain “theological verses,” which seems to be a con- 
flation of one line from Numbers and another from the Odyssey?^ What, we 
need to ask, are we supposed to reconcile with whatí Psellos has 


Psellos, On theology and the distinctions among Greek doctrines {Phil. Min. //35). 
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destabilized our frame of reference. Christianity is not what we thought it 
was, and neither is Greek wisdom. We are in an epistemológica! free-fall of 
esoteric signs and the only person who can point the way out is Psellos. 

Yet all roads in Psellos’ world ultimately lead back to Plato and Proklos. 
Consider his allegories on Greek myth. In one he shows how a verse in 
Homer about the gods can be made to yieid a Ghristian sense, “thereby 
transforming falsehood into truth ... and making saity water drinkable,” 
but the discussion relies on Platonic terms and points to Platonic doc¬ 
trines.^^ Elsewhere he admits that “yon do not want me to aliegorize these 
Greek things in a Greek way alone, but also to transpose their secret 
meanings into our beliefs.” So he interprets the Golden Ghain in a 
Platonic way and then in an equivalent Ghristian way, though the only 
authority that he cites even in the second is Plato.There is reason to think 
that Psellos was consciously imposing (rather than discovering) allegorical 
meaning when dealing with Greek topics; we should then be especiaily 
careful in reading his Ghristian exegesis, which also bears signs of cynical 
manipulation.^"^ 

If Plato “mystically reveáis our theoiogy” and Proklos can be quoted in 
the exegesis of Ghristian doctrine, Ghristian texts and symbols can con- 
versely be “translated” into a Platonic idiom. “Sinai — that I may philoso- 
phize to you about this as well,” Psellos wrote to Xiphilinos, “did not, like 
some physical mountain, lead Moses up and God down, but rather 
symbolizes the rise of the soul up from matter.”^^ With few exceptions, 
Psellos’ theological lectores are a vast exercise of this sort. Not that this kind 
of exegesis was foreign to the Ghristian tradition, but here it is practiced on 
an unparalleied scale and in the absence of credible signs of the exegete’s 
Ghristian piety. We need detailed studies of these lectores. Based on a 
preliminary reading, I suspect that the outcome wiil be startiing. Psellos is 
not trying to “buttress” Ghristian doctrine with philosophy or “enrich” it 
with Greek eloquence. He is abolishing its autonomy by fusing it with 
Platonic thought and making the two interpenetrate each other. Despite 
programmatic statements that ascribe primacy to Ghristian doctrine, in 
practice Psellos treats both it and Greek myth as coded versions of the same 
Platonic doctrines. He is effectively trying to make it impossible for 
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Christians - at least those Christians taught by him - to expound their 
beliefs without first talking about Proklos. This is subversión, not recon- 
ciliation, and it is very cleverly done at that. 

That Psellos’ project was controversia! in bis own time is suggested by an 
oration in praise of the Fathers of the Church delivered from the pulpit of 
Hagia Sophia after Psellos’ death by bis tben octogenarian former teacber 
loannes Mauropous. Toward tbe end of bis oration Mauropous attacks an 
anonymous opponent wbo “is wise according to tbe flesb,” boasts of logic 
and Science, and dates to admire tbe poets’ gods. Mauropous may bave 
meant Julián (wbo was always, in tbe Byzantine imagination, tbe Fatbers’ 
cbief foe), but bis strictures could just as well apply to Psellos. Was tbis 
indirect criticism, in tbe Byzantine manner?^'^ If tbese were tbe attitudes 
tbat Psellos found in bis closest colleagues and friends, it is no wonder tbat 
be boasted of being tbe only true pbilosopber among tbem, a boast wbose 
correiate was tbe lament tbat “I pbilosopbize alone in unpbilosopbicai 
times. A full reckoning may one day prove that Psellos was lying to bis 
students when he denied “that my goal is for you to exchange our doctrines 
for Hellenic beliefs - I would be mad to do that.” But manía, we should 
remember, is given a positivo philosophical vaiuation by Sokrates in the 
Phaidros: “the best things we bave come from madness.”^** Be that as it may, 
Psellos’ denial shows that one could have thought úíis mad thing of him and 
probably that some did think this. And Psellos’ denials and disciaimers have 
little valué, as we will see. 

SCIENCE AND DIS S IM U L AT I O N 

Psellos’ interest in Greek Science was a central component of bis philo¬ 
sophical project and bis use of it complements what we have seen aiready of 
bis deeper objectives. We cited a passage above according to which the 
Greeks were wrong about God but still they understood nature as God 
made it. This does not imply that ali of their scientific theories were correct, 
only that their approach to nature, nameiy (as we will see) their search for 
physical causes, was superior to Ghristian ignorance and indifference about 
such matters. In many treatises and lectures, Psellos defines nature as an 
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intermediary between the physical world and God. Ultimately God is the 
cause of everything, as he is the maker of nature, hut if we wish to under- 
stand any particular aspect of the world we first have to look for its 
proximate, physical causes. Now, to modern ears all this may sound 
pietistic and typical of Byzantium. However, hy far the dominant attitude 
among writers in Byzantium was to ascribe everything directly to God and 
bother no further. From this point of view, the efifect of Psellos’ project was 
to push God out of the world as far as prudence allowed and creare space 
for autonomous scientific inquiry based on Greek notions. This repre- 
sented a rejection of the popular Christian attitude that ridiculed any kind 
of learning that did not lead directly to God, an attitude that Psellos’ friend 
Xiphilinos adopted when he reproached him in 1055 for pointlessly spend- 
ing too much time with “your Plato” and other Greeks.^^ It was for good 
reason that many suspected the sincerity of Psellos’ faith, and asked him to 
produce a confession of faith. 

“Know this too,” Psellos wrote in a treatise on physical questions, “that 
our lagos [i.e., Christianity] does not make a great fuss about the causes of 
these things, but ascribes the governance of all things to divine decrees... 
The Greek does not differ, but he also inquires regarding the proximate 
nature of events.” To be sure, the Greek’s theories may be wrong, “yet I 
have gone over them with you not so that you may worship them but only 
that you know them” - a typical ploy. When it comes, then, to physics, 
“our” writers do not enjoy a presumptive (or rhetorical) advantage, as they 
do at first sight regarding matters of divinity."^' In a lecture reproaching his 
students for laziness - where he complains that for their sake he stays up 
late at night reading books and writing lectures - Psellos shames them by 
accusing them “of living in accordance with common notions” and of not 
caring why chasms open in the earth or why sea-water is salty. One asks, 
“what good is all that for making a living?” while another contents himself 
with saying that God causes earthquakes and “pays no regard to inter¬ 
mediare nature.” Psellos now has to deny defensively that he denles 
providence, but adds that God does not have such a hands-on approach 
to the world and, besides, one still has to explain why he causes certain 
things at some times and not at others."^^ 


Christian attirudes: MacMullen (1997) 87—89; Psellos, Letter to loannes Xiphilinos passim-, for the 
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“Nothing happens without a cause.”"^^ Psellos accordingly set out to 
teach his contemporaries and his future readers about the physical causes of 
all things in the world, even the most trivial and bizarre things, drawing 
freely from (and often simplifying) Aristotle, Aristotle’s Neoplatonic com- 
mentators, and ancient medical writers. His Multifarious Instruction, dedi- 
cated First to Konstantinos IX and then to Michael VII, begins with 
chapters on theology and metaphysics and concludes with the cause of 
twins, the size of the sun and moon, and why the tears of wild boars are not 
salty. No topic was off-limits. There is no fundamental difference between 
the genitals of men and women, he explains, except that the former are 
made to protrude. “Remain calm,” he instructs his possibly shocked 
Byzantine reader, until you have heard the argument. Why does sex seem 
more pleasant to those who dream about it than to those who actually have 
it, he wonders elsewhere."*^'’^ Ñor did Psellos confine himself to theory: he 
performed classroom experiments in hydraulics and optics based on the 
manuals of Heron and Archimedes."'^^ 

Psellos’ belief in a relatively autonomous natural realm inevitably led 
him to debunk alleged mitades and marvels. He wrote a treatise on an 
echo-chamber in Nikomedeia that many believed produced sound “from 
no cause whatever,” while others believed it was a teras or a fraud produced 
by hidden pipes. Psellos gives a physical explanation for the occurrence and 
adds, significandy, that the experimental evidence that many demanded of 
him could not be conclusive as conditions in the room could not be 
properly controlled. To support this he cites the parallel of some of 
Archimedes’ experiments."^^ In a poem, he argües that seleniasmos (prob- 
ably epilepsy) was caused neither by demonio possession ñor the Moon, 
but could be explained by physikoi logoi. In this, then, he followed the 
Hippokratics.^ He also attributes to psychosomatic stares some psycho- 
logical disturbances that were popularly attributed to demonio activity."^^ I 
have argued elsewhere that in the Chronographia he effectively denies that 
God plays any role in political history or that prayers and religious healings 
can cure diseases or reverse the decrees of nature. His analysis of imperial 
decline is couched entirely in terms of political factors and the court; he 
does not suggest that God was punishing the Romans for their sins, as 
many of his contemporaries believed. Also, in one chapter of that work he 
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argued that a certain growth on the tomb of the empress Zoé was in 
accordance with “natural law” and not, as her widower Monomachos 
wanted to believe, a miracle; yet, at the time, Psellos the courtier had 
endorsed the alleged miracle in a panegyrical speech. His account of the 
event in the Chronographia sets the record straight and, in Une with the 
ulterior purposes of the work, exposes the mendacity of politically moti- 
vated rhetoric, including his own.'^^ 

This brings us to a basic problem in the understanding of Psellos’ works 
that we have so far only hinted at, namely the degree to which he had to lie 
or at any rate dissimulate to protect himself when speaking publicly, 
especially when he was addressing imperial and ecclesiastical audiences. 
Psellos needed to maintain a degree of credibility, which meant that occa- 
sionally he had to endorse conventional beliefs, even if only in a qualified 
way, while finding subtle ways of communicating the results of his own 
researches. One of his main purposes in the Chronographia was to expose 
both the mendacity and the utility of rhetoric in this regard: it allowed him 
to speak out of both sides of his mouth. This places us in a torturous maze 
of denials, confessions, qualifications, excuses, and outright contradictions. 
A good general rule for dealing with this problem is this: “when an author 
living in an age when people are persecuted for heterodoxy expresses 
contradictory sentiments regarding religión, the burden of proof ... lies 
with those who would uphold his piety.”^° 

For example, beyond the general idea that all of nature can be ascribed to 
God, earthquakes are the only specific phenomenon that Psellos ascribes to 
God. Gonsidering that he would not accept such an explanation from his 
students for any other physical event, he evidently went out of his way in 
this case to uphold a conventional belief He had no reason to treat them 
differently from other natural events, except that they had a special place in 
Byzantine piety, eliciting religious anxieties and commemoration, includ¬ 
ing liturgiesP^ This was a delicate topic and required careful treatment, but 
for political rather than philosophical reasons. We are fortúnate to have a 
speech that Psellos delivered to an audience of monks or priests regarding 
the earthquake of 23 September 1063, probably on the day itself Its lucid 
and especially beautiful prose constitutes a masterpiece of discreet and 
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respectful instruction. Psellos endorses the view throughout that the earth- 
quake was caused by God because of “our” sins, but he gradually builds up 
a thesis for a semi-autonomous Nature. God works through physical causes 
(147-149); whereas some who are outside “our logof ascribe events to 
nature without invoking God [i.e., the Greeks], we believe in God, whether 
he acts through intermediary causes or not (165-176). Psellos says that this 
is not the place to give an account of those intermediary causes (176-177), 
but he does so anyway and then claims that “the many,” those who believe 
that God personally takes a hand in directing the universe, are irrational, 
“for divine nature is entirely outside of the universe” (203-206). After 
drawing this astonishing conclusión, he returns to the audience’s pious 
beliefs, though not without failing to note - mischievously, I suspect - that 
churches offered no protection during the earthquake that just occurred, 
indeed they seemed to draw a greater measure of divine wrath! (250-252). 
Psellos of course knew perfectly well that “the many” hoped that churches 
could protect them during natural disasters.’^ 

Psellos was a master of the art of delibérate contradiction; of saying one 
thing and meaning another; of saying one thing and then doing another; 
and of saying different things to different people. Ñor can we rely on what 
he says most often - hermeneutics is not democratic - especially if it reflects 
common notions. His pervasive dissimulation should qualify our under- 
standing of his Hellenism in particular. It is possible that he never felt safe 
enough to reveal the depth of his heterodoxy and had none to whom he 
could open his mind. “I philosophize alone in unphilosophical times. 
Let US consider his modulations of one image in particular. Psellos fre- 
quently juxtaposes the “briny” or “salty” waters of Greek philosophy with 
the ñama (the puré drinkable water) of Ghristian doctrine, but, as we saw, 
in the Chronographia the ñama that he found in the depths sprang from the 
ancient philosophers.^"^ He expresses contradictory opinions regarding the 
worth of the Chaldaean Oracles and goes on at length about topics that 
he then abruptly dismisses as nonsense, which has been seen as a possibly 


Psellos, Regarding the earthquake that occurred on 2^ September {Phil. Min. /30). On earthquakes and 
motions ofthe earth {Phil. Min. Iz<^) begins and ends by endorsing a pietistic view and offers a list of 
possible “proximate causes” in the middle. On earthquakes {Phil. Min. 126) does not mention God 
(but is only a paragraph long). Churches: Kaldellis (2004a) 211. For the earthquake of 1063, see 
Michael Attaleiates, History 87—91, who is responding to Psellos’ lecture in some way. 

” Psellos, To those who think that thephilosopher loves material rewards 52—53 {Or. Min. 6). 

Cf Duffy (2001) with Kaldellis (1999a) 15—16, 130—131. For Platonic ñama., see also A different 
interpretation of Platonic thought based on íAí-Timaios {Phil. Min. II y, p. 6,19—20). Cf Erasmus in 
Goldhill (2002) 27. 
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“hypocridcal compliance with the tenets of Christianity.”” In a discussion 
of the myth in the Phaidros, he argües that one should interpret the 
dialogue by following Plato and the Greeks and not by imposing on it 
what “we” want to find there. Having done so in a dispassionate way, he 
concludes: “a Platonic approach, then, fot Platonic things. This is the same 
as to say, an absurd approach fot absurd things.” Did it grieve him, we 
must wonder, to have to say such stupid things?’*" 

Psellos developed strategies fot deflecting unwanted attention. He could 
tailor his message to his audience, as in the speech regarding the earthquake 
of 1063. In a letter addressed to Aimilianos, patriarch of Antioch, he admits 
with regard to their respective literary styles that “I, perhaps, am a 
Platonist, but yon practice evangelical simplicity. Yet even though I happen 
to have become a wise man, I do not choose to Atticize always or to 
everyone. When I wish to address divine men in particular, I pour my 
speech firom their jugs.”’^ This was one way by which he managed to be all 
things to all people. In the Fathers he found a repertoire of arguments to 
justify his interest in pagan thought. When Xiphilinos accused him of 
abandoning Christianity to take up with Plato, Psellos responded indig- 
nantly. Did not Gregorios and Basileios also study and admire Plato? Must 
not Plato, a mixture of clear and salty waters, be studied if he is to be 
refuted? - as if eleventh-century Gonstantinople were crawling with 
Platonists who had to be refuted by Psellos! He even takes the offensive, 
accusing Xiphilinos, with an allusion to Plato, of being a Plato-hater, a 
misologist, and a hater of philosophy, for denying that any but Ghristian 
learning has valué. Xiphilinos has mistaken his monastic abode and his 
arrogant rejection of scholarship for a superior way of life, whereas it is 
really Psellos, “the city-dweller,” who is closer to the truth.’® 

In a letter to a learned monk, Psellos claimed that for him that “outside 
wisdom” was merely a useful tool for the study of “our wisdom.””' But he 
does not say this in the central section of the Chronographia where he 
announces his project of philosophical revival, where what is being revived 
is precisely Greek wisdom and where he gives “our wisdom” short shrift. 
Why did he give such contradictory impressions? Moreover, his professed 


” Oracles: Duffy (1995) 86; compliance: Athanassiadi (2002) 246. 

Psellos, Explanation of the chariot-racingofthe souls and the march of the gods in Plato’s VhEiátos {Phil. 
Min. II7). It is possible that some texts in this collection were not by Psellos: Pontikos (1992) viii, 
xxxii. 

Psellos, 135. 

Psellos, Letter to loannes Xiphilinos passim. Cf. Plato, Phaidon 89c ff.; Eunapios, Lives of the 
Philosophers and the Sophists 481. 

Psellos, Letter KD 267. 
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admiration for Gregorios of Nazianzos was cynical to a degree and has been 
misunderstood in the scholarship. To be sure, Gregorios provided a 
Ghristian model for the combination of philosophy and rhetoric and 
was, of the Ghurch Fathers, the most open to Greek paideia. He therefore 
offered a good starting-point and cover for Psellos’ project (as did another 
of his favoritos, Synesios). Yet there are grounds for caution, though they 
can only be stated generally here. First, the treatises that Psellos devoted to 
Gregorios and the other Ghurch Fathers discuss and praise their style rather 
than the substance of their thought/° Second, as we will see, Psellos had a 
distinctly dififerent conception of ethical life than Gregorios, in many 
crucial ways a directly antithetical one. In a passage of the Chronographia 
he even quotes one of the saint’s lines in order to reveal his utter opposition 
to the valúes of the monastic life.*"^ 

Third, Gregorios shared the early Ghristian disdain for natural Science. 
His Second Theological Oration contains a lyrical evocation of the beauty of 
the World, but his purpose is to make human wisdom seem palé and 
insignificant compared to the majesty of God. 

Do your naturalists and vain wise men have anything to say? ... Or shall I once 
and for all philosophize about this on the basis of Scripture? ... What can you 
possibly say that is philosophical about thunder and lightning, O you who 
thunder from the earth? ... Let faith lead us rather than reason ... I will not 
tolerare Him being praised with words other than my own [presumably 
Scripture] 

Gregorios fits exactly the profile of Psellos’ “irrational” people who want to 
skip past nature and go directly to God. His stance toward Science is as 
different from Psellos’ as his mystical view of nature is undermined by 
Psellos’ mechanistic and worldly approach. This entails crucial theological 
differences. Psellos, as we saw, pointedly pushes God “outside” the universe 
to make room for nature and was ready to make this argument before an 
assembly of bishops or monks. Gregorios, on the other hand, declared that 
he would not pronounce on this question for any answer would com¬ 
promiso the incomprehensibility of God. But he considers only the 


Psellos, On the styles of Gregorios the Theologian, Basileios the Great, Chrysostomos, and Gregorios of 
Nyssa {De oper. daem. pp. 124—131); To the vestarchés Pothos, who asked him to write about the 
theological style, and On loannes Chrysostomos. In another work, On the style ofsome texts {De oper. 
daem. pp. 48—52), Gregorios is one among many literaiy models; see Kriaras (1972) 68—70; 
Karpozilos (1982) 163—164; Wilson (1983) 166—172; Hórandner (1996); for Psellos’ defensive use of 
Gregorios and Synesios, Criscuolo (1981) i—14, 19—20. 

Kaldellis (1999a) 83. 

Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 28.27—29 ( The Second Theological Oration). For Psellos on thunder and 
lightning, cf. Phil. Min. /22, 27—28. 
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possibilides that God is en or hyper the universe (rejecting both), whereas 
Psellos places him exó, a crucial difference in terminology.'^^ 

We will see in connection with bis ethics and “humanism” that Psellos 
knowingly reversed the basic polarities of Patristic thought in those spheres 
of thought as well. His playful and self-deprecating comments mask 
profound and far-reaching commitments. In a letter sent possibly to 
Aimilianos, the patriarch of Antioch, he divides Truth into two philoso- 
phies and claims fot himself the “earthly” one that gushes up salty water 
from below, while assigning to his correspondent the “heavenly” one that 
rains down drinkable water/"^ If this was light-hearted or in jest, it was not 
thereby also idle. Were Psellos a true follower of Gregorios or of any 
Ghurch Father, he would have let pagan oracles and the salty waters of 
Hellenic theology and “earth-bound” philosophy lie where the Fathers had 
buried them at the end of antiquity. He would not have tried to bring them 
up from the depths. 

Psellos’ professions of innocence and confessions of faith should carry 
little weight with us as they were probably involuntary. Unlike Sokrates, he 
had no interest in dying for his beliefs - or rather his lack of beliefs - and 
martyrdom he would have considered the result of an inflexible, arrogant, 
and self-righteous mentality. Lying, at any rate, he took to be a necessary 
skill for serious political men, but it also had a playful side. In a letter, he 
confessed to often stealing icons from churches “because they depict the art 
{techné) of the painter.” But, “when I carne under suspicion, I immediately 
swore that I had not done it.” The purely aesthetic appreciation of religious 
art is interesting enough; but what especially commands attention is “the 
inner freedom that a Ghristian scholar must have had ... to boast that he 
steals from churches!”'’’ 

BETWEEN BODY AND SOUL: A NEW HUMANISM 

Psellos’ “humanism” has received some attention by scholars in part 
because he stated its goals more explicitly. He aimed to reunite body and 
soul, the physical and the intellectual, male and female, even heaven and 
earth, all of which he believed had been sundered by those who practiced 


Gregorios of Nazianzos, Or. 28.10—11 {The Second Theoíogical Oratiori). Psellos’ lecture on this 
passage of Gregorios {Theol. / 52.100—143) is exegerical, with no independent commenrary. 

Psellos, Letter G 12; for the recipient, Papaioannou (1998) 83 (I find Aimilianos more likely than 
loannes Doukas). 

Psellos, Letter KD 129; cf Oikonomides (1991a) 36 (who translates “I swore that I would not do it 
again”); Cutler and Browning (1992) 28—29. Quotation: Ljubarskij (2004a) 355. 
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asceticism and renunciation to an extreme; in his mind, however, these 
“extremists” were the mainstream of Byzantine monasticism and Christian 
ethics. In many works, including letters, oradons, and the Chronographia, 
he projected a compelling and consistent view of integrated humanity as 
against the radical polarization and self-alienation that were invented and 
demanded by ascetic Christianity. This effort complemented the rehabil- 
itation of natural Science. In both flelds, Psellos’ aim was to enable people 
to see themselves for what they really were rather than for what they ought 
to be according to the ascetics who had seized power along with the moral 
high ground. Without losing sight of the inherent superiority of the 
philosophical life as explicated by Plato, Psellos set out to rescue the 
material body from the epistemológica! and moral margin to which it 
had been relegated. This partly explains the paradox that he, the most 
philosophical and elitist of all Byzantines, wrote so many detailed descrip- 
tions of the passions, weaknesses, temptations, and daily habits and follies 
of his contemporaries, including himself. It was in this sphere that he 
would revolutionize intellectual life in Byzantium, as we will see when we 
turn to his humanist heirs of the following century. 

In an effort to move Byzantine culture in this direction, which could 
only result in a closer engagement with the more anthropological pluralism 
of ancient literature, Psellos produced over half a dozen systematic for- 
mulations of views that could have shocked some of his readers. Yet he 
indulged, in his usual half-jesting half-serious manner, in confounding 
their expectations. 

For I am a man, a soul attached to a body. Therefore I take pleasure in both 
thoughts and sensations. Should someone else manage to establish his soul above 
his body, he will be happy and blessed. But I, even though I only half-live in the 
body, must still love it. 

As far as I am concerned, philosophy is divided into two parts. One part of it seems 
free from emotion (apathes) and harsh, and only the mind can imagine it, while 
the other seems sociable and philanthropic. Of these, I praised the first one, but 
did not love it; the second one, however, although I admire it less, I emulate more. 
It is because of this that I cared for my parents in their oíd age, showed affection to 
my brothers, and give what is due to my friends.'^'^ 

The freedom from temptation and emotion and detachment from material 
life that was demanded by the ascetic life and glorified in hagiography 
suppresses the tender feelings that people who are not saints experience 
with their families and friends. Psellos tried to fashion a discourse that 
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would enable his readers to talk meaningfully about the things that they 
loved without having to subsume them under denaturing abstractions, just 
as his scientific project would enable them to talk about nature without 
having to invoke God at every juncture; and both would lead them to talk 
more about the Greeks. We see here the serious intent behind Psellos’ light- 
hearted admission that he stood fot an “earthly” philosophy in contrast to 
patriarch Aimilianos’ “heavenly” one. 

We saw that Psellos recognized the historical existence of five national 
philosophies, though only two of them, the Greek and “ours,” held his 
attention fot long. In a different sense philosophy was divided into two 
parts, namely into its earthly and heavenly varieties, and here Psellos 
presented himself openly as a partisan of the former. He sometimes did 
this gently, as in the encomium for his mother, where he contrasts her 
extreme ascetic regime (“your philosophy”) to his more bookish and 
worldly life (“my philosophy”). He was here, as elsewhere, hiding behind 
the Ghristian cliché of unworthiness and exploiting it for his own defensivo 
purposes. 

This was for her the chief object of meditation and philosophy; to cut her hair to 
the very root, to make her body rough, her knees hard with calluses, to barden her 
fmgers, and to live purely in the presence of the puré God ... Yet, O mother, 
though I admire and regard you with amazement, I am not entirely capable of 
emulating you. To the contrary ... my devotion to philosophy [i.e., his current 
monastic State] is limited to its cloak ... As though I were resisting your righteous 
advice and bending against the rule, I do not entirely philosophize according to 
that philosophy which is so dear to you, and I do not know what fate took hold of 
me from the very b^inning and fixated me onto the study of books, from which I 
cannot break away. 

Psellos could project this contrast more firmly, respectfully or polemi- 
cally depending on the addressee and context. Yet in all cases the target of 
his attack was the Ghristian ideal that denigrated the body and called for 
total devotion to God and a State of apatheia. This ideal, in his view, tended 
to produce thoroughly unlikeable self-righteous men who could not func- 
tion well socially, much less govern a State as sometimes happened in 
Byzantium. Their attitude, he explains at length in a digression in the 
Chronographia, is “more suitable to eternity than to our times, to the 
afterlife than to the present life ... For the life of the body, being more 
political in nature, harmonizes more easily with our present circumstances. 
I would even go so far as to say that the affections of the soul are adapted to 
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our bodily Ufe” (6A.7). Psellos went out of his way elsewhere to suggest that 
body and soul may be organically linked.^*^ As for those who try to sever 
them, 

if some man should manage to surpass the body and take his stand at an extreme of 
the intellectual life, what will he have in common with the affairs of men? ... Let 
him go up to a high and lofty mountain and stand in the company of angels, so 
that he may shine with a heavenly light. He will have thus separated himself from 
men and renounced human society. But no one has ever entirely triumphed over 
nature and if such a person happened to be entrusted with the direction of political 
affairs, he should take care to handle matters in a political manner and not pretend 
that he possessed the straightness of a yardstick. For not everyone has been made 
perfect to such a degree. (6A.8) 

Psellos goes on to advócate a middle position between the rejection of the 
body, which he sarcastically calis “perfection,” and indulgence in its 
pleasures.*’^ 

If the soul chooses the middle path, even though it experiences many and powerful 
passions, as though it had chosen the exact center of a circle, then it creates the 
political man. This soul is neither entirely divine ñor intellectual, but neither is it 
in love with material pleasures and ruled by passion. (6A.8; cf Letters S 154, 157) 

Psellos went well beyond the rehabilitation of the body: he revalued the 
fundamental modes and orders of ethical life, countering the otherworldly 
bias of the official faith and restoring the political orientation of Greek 
thought. His new villains were fundamentalists like Keroularios or, at any 
rate, the image of them that he created in polemical texts. Possessing 
absolute standards of truth gained through mystical experience, such 
men were unyielding, narrow-minded, and imposed their inflexible 
notions of justice on a complex world. In a bitter Letter to Michael 
Keroularios, probably meant to be circulated, Psellos attacked the patriarch 
on precisely these grounds and defended his own worldly stance, embrac- 
ing his bodily side and admitting that on occasion he would even give in to 
some of its temptations. “Like some of the stars,” he wrote on another 
occasion to a priest or monk, “I am too much in motion ... My nature is 
not simple but composed of contrary elements.”^° 


Psellos, Encomium for his Mother 3a, 4a. This deserves more extensive study; for the Chronographia 
passages, Criscuolo (1982a) 155—161; Kaldellis (1999a) ch. 23, which considers Psellos’ relation ro 
orthodox Platonism. Cf Synesios’ similar polemics in Bregman (1982) 132. 

For how Psellos conceptualized middle positions and mixed stares, see Jenkins (2006). 

Psellos, Letter to Michael Keroularios 2a; see Ljubarskij (1992b) 176—177. Cf Letter A i. For 
Keroularios, see Tinnefeld (1989); Ljubarskij (2004a) 125—140. 
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It comes as no surprise, then, that like the outspoken Rellenes of late 
antiquity such as Julián, Libanios, and Synesios, Psellos opposed monasti- 
cism, rejecting its ideáis and suggesting that monks were in fact unable to 
renounce their bodies, despite their efforts and claims. His comment that 
whole whales pulled up from the ocean could not satisfy their hunger 
echoes Libanios’ vicious description of the “black-robed tribe that eats 
more then elephants.” Still, their failure resulted not in a more balanced 
attitude toward their own humanity but in a hypocritical and suppressed 
sensuality that was, moreover, costly to the State. Both Psellos and his 
contemporary the historian Michael Attaleiates cynically proposed that 
monastic wealth be confiscated to “assist” the monks in their quest to 
renounce the world; it would also benefit the State that both men gov- 
erned.^' His own experience of life in the habit, which began when he fled 
to a monastery on Mt. Olympos in Bithynia in 1054-1055, was miserable. 
He had composed a witty parody of the liturgy exposing one of the holy 
mountain’s heavy drinkers, and later exchanged acerbic letters and poems 
with the monks. “Father Zeus,” one of them mocked him, “you could not 
endure Olympos even briefly, your goddesses weren’t there with you,” to 
which Psellos responded with a torrent of abuse. 

Psellos’ revaluation of material life had a positive political component. 
Because of his theoretical interest and personal involvement in politics, 
Psellos elaborated the political aspects of his anthropology. He developed 
the concept of the “political man,” a man educated enough to adorn the 
State with culture but discerning and morally flexible enough to do what 
the times demanded. Psellos associated this ideal with his friend, the 
statesman and patriarch Konstantinos Leichoudes (but not exclusively 
with him). Another friend, the teacher Niketas, was deemed worthy of 
office, Psellos wrote, because 

he was so agreeable to all that he seemed similar to that statue which has been 
celebrated by so many, upon which some technique known to sculptors had so 
arranged the eyes on either side that they seemed to be both still and in movement, 
and thus the statue seemed to cast its gaze equally among onlookers who stood on 
either side of it.^^ 


For monasticism, see esp. Psellos, Chronographia 3.16 (whales), 6A.18, 7.59, with Kaldellis (1999a) 
ch. 10; Ljubarskij (2004a) 149—154. Libanios, Or. 30.8 {To the Emperor Theodosios, On Behalf of the 
Temples). Michael Attaleiates, History 61—62. 
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Leichoudes: Criscuolo (1981) 20—22; (1982a) 138-139, 160—162; (1982b) 207—214; and (1983) 15—16, 
60—72; Ljubarskij (2004a) 92—95. Niketas: Psellos, Funeral Oration for Niketas 12—13. 
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The political man is a work of art, carefully crafted to combine opposites. A 
different type is represented for Psellos by military men like Basileios II, 
who lacked the refinement of the perfect political type and who practiced a 
form of asceticism in their effort to master themselves and others on 
campaigns and in battle; such men Psellos seems to have deemed necessary 
for the survival of the State and he gave much thought to the problem of 
reconciling them to his own political and philosophical ideáis.’"^ 

Psellos was the first Byzantine since late antiquity who can be said to 
have had a political philosophy, a distinction owed to the exigencies of his 
career. On one occasion he went so far as to admit that praxis comes befóte 
thedria and the practical man before the theoretical one - but he said this in 
a tent full of angry generáis!^’ I have argued that in the Chronographia 
Psellos advocates a thoroughly secular conception of the State, thereby 
creating a congenial theoretical home for himself, given that he spent so 
much of his life in the palace and had to present himself as a court 
philosopher. In his Letter to Michael Keroularios, he praised the emperor 
Isaakios for “harmonizing political philosophy with rule over subjects” by 
“reintroducing philosophy into imperial affairs,” i.e., by agreeing to spon- 
sor Psellos himself Psellos offered, as precedents for his own position, 
exempla lifted from the fourth-century philosopher-statesman Themistios, 
who, as we saw in Chapter 2, was himself eager to promote philosophy at 
the court and also had to defend himself like Psellos, with an Oration in 
reply to those who found fault with him for acceptingpublic ojficed^ Psellos 
too faced resistance, for “philosophy” in Byzantine tradition stood mostly 
for monasticism and speculative theology. Such “philosophers” were not 
expected to get their hands dirty (or their pockets lined) in politics. Like 
Themistios, Psellos defended himself against the charge that he had 
betrayed his higher calling and, on occasion, had to surrender some of 
his offices. But he did not concede any theoretical ground. He argued that 
philosophy confers practical benefits, for instance through military tech- 
nology. He cited the ancient philosophical ideal of political engagement, 
offering Plato and Aristotle as his models. In this way, Psellos’ political 
praxis and theória were likewise bound up with his general revival of ancient 
thought.^^ 


Kaldellis (1999a) ch. 6 , 22—25. Psellos, Chronographia 7.28. 
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A word must be said at this point on the term “humanism,” because it is 
used in different senses. Byzantinists have often meant by it nothing more 
than classical scholarship or, say, the use of Plato in resolving a theological 
debate/^ But such things do not constitute humanism, even if they are 
often a part of it. Few scholars or Platonists in Byzantium (or elsewhere) 
were humanists, though of course few puré types will be found to fit any 
definition. Still, a constellation of general characteristics may be charted to 
make the concept meaningful and applicable. Humanism involves an 
interest in the manifold expressions of human life that transgresses the 
normative constraints of traditional or official truths. It also tends to seek 
standards for human behavior within the realm of experience. We saw 
above that Psellos based his ideas on how he should Uve on an inclusive 
understanding of what it means to be human {anthropos). “It is quite 
necessary,” he wrote to a friend, “that one not live according to other 
people’s notions; so don’t weigh me by foreign measures: each should be 
understood by his own rule and standard. According to his own testi- 
mony in many works, Psellos’ own epistemology was based only on books 
and personally lived experience. He was therefore scornful of claims to 
divine or supernatural inspiration made by certain authorities. 

Moreover, Psellos was interested precisely in those dark, aberrant, and 
earthy aspects of human behavior that had been excluded by the moralizing 
polarities of Byzantine rhetoric, and he devised ways to represent them 
anew. Consistent with this rehabilitation of the fullness of humanity, he 
was eager (like Montaigne) to divulge his own petty sins and weaknesses 
and even took pride in them, albeit playfully so as to ironizo his ultímate 
commitments. In a letter to his friend loannes Doukas, who had also been 
forced to become a monk for political reasons but seems to have fallen in 
love with a girl, Psellos jokingly casts aside their common “monastic garb 
and life” and admits to an infatuation in his youth with a pair of “slanted 
eyes and skin that was off-white ... For you too are made of earth just as I 
am.”*° Psellos fashioned a new subjectivity that did not exelude weakness 
and transgression, but expanded its depth by promoting an ideal more 
suitable to human beings than to angels. In a letter to some monks, he 
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admitted that if he compared his sins against God to the knowledge he has 
gathered from books, the former would overwhelm the latter. Yet “I rejoice 
more in the latter, however little it may be, than I am depressed by the 
former, however many they may be.”^^ Humanists, then, to complete our 
definition, are fascinated by the ambiguities of experience and are ready to 
accept indeterminacy. Their inquirios are often aporetic, whence their 
preferred mode of expression is often rhetorical (literary or artistic). 
Humanism draws heavily on the classical tradition, fmding there models 
of beauty and virtue that are free of the rigid doctrines of later ages. Yet 
because it represents a reaction to the reductionism of official truths and the 
psychological crudities of dogmatism, monasticism, and scholasticism, as 
well as (in modern times) of Science, nationalism, and corporatism, that is 
fascism and capitalism, it rarely makes sense to speak of humanism in 
antiquity itself 

As we will see in the next chapter, the humanists of the Komnenian era 
cultivated an ideal of refinement that was largely independent of their faith 
and sought to revive aspects of Greece in their persons and works, occa- 
sionally even rehabilitating “the Greeks” collectively on aesthetic grounds 
and in spite of their paganism. Those scholars’ belief that beauty and virtue 
transcended religión was typically humanist, even if it was expressed more 
often in practico than in theory. Yet I have found no aspect of the humanist 
enterprise of the twelfth century that is not already developed in Psellos. 
The implications of this fact are staggering, and it certainly complicates any 
notion of a linear and gradual development that we might propose for the 
period as a whole. Moreover, for reasons that we will discuss but which are 
not fully clear, Psellos was philosophically more advanced than his twelfth- 
century successors in that he was prepared to follow his axioms to their 
logical conclusions. For example, his teacher and friend Mauropous was 
closer to the spirit of twelfth-century humanism when he wrote a poem 
pleading that Ghrist save Plato and Plutarch for, of all “outsiders,” they 
carne the closest to the divine logos^^ It is extremely unlikely, however, that 
Psellos believed in Hell in the first place. His lack of interest in the 
afterlife in the thousands of pagos he wrote is powerful testimony to the 
unimportance of such notions. For him. Plato needed rehabilitation, not 
personal salvation. 


Psellos, Letter KD 36. 

loannes Mauropous, Epigram 43 (p. 24); cf. Karpozilos (1982) 103—104, for Mauropous’ slight 
engagement with the classics (despire the credit these verses have earned him). 
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What Psellos bequeathed to posterity, besides a philosophy that was 
partially emancipated from Christian oversight, was a psychology whose 
scope and nuance were almost without precedent. To be sure, Byzantine 
intellectual culture had moved in that direction already,^^ but nothing 
quite prepares us for, say, the Chronographia. The psychological sensitivity 
that Psellos deployed there has received little attention, though an outline 
may be given of its major features here. First, we observe an interest in 
eroticism, a topic muted in Byzantium prior to this. The Chronographia 
also pays detailed attention to the physical appearance of its protagonists 
and malees physiognostic diagnoses of their characters. Psellos highlights 
sensual qualities and plays up erotic passions. As a result, his account of the 
affair of Zoé and Michael in Book 3 and the various affairs of Konstantinos 
IX Monomachos in Book 6 make his text read at times like a part-bawdy 
part-wozV romance novel. Psellos knew the ancient novéis well, two of 
which he reviewed in an essay from a literary standpoint, praising the one 
for “breathing the grace of Aphrodite” and criticizing the other for 
“neglecting the lovers’ relations.” In another essay he revealed that he 
had studied and used techniques from the ancient novéis in his own 
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writing. ^ 

Psellos’ interest in “physical appearances” and beauty was not innocent. 
It too was a self-conscious correction of Christian attitudes. In a funeral 
oration for a student named loannes, Psellos defensively requests that he 
not be criticized for praising loannes’ beauty and tries to explain away why 
Scripture so often disparages that quality. Following this renegotiation of 
cultural patrimonies, it makes sense that he then goes on to compare 
loannes with classical statues and heroes. The humanists of the next 
century would also turn to classical models when they wanted to say things 
that were not treated favorably (or at all) in Scripture. To give another 
example, Psellos’ encomium for his mother, which ineludes sections on his 
father and sister, alindes throughout to Gregorios of Nazianzos’ funeral 
orations for his father and sister, which often praise the saint’s mother as 
well. Yet whereas Gregorios paid little attention to the physical appearance 
of his loved ones - and Psellos too concedes that as a “philosopher” he 
should not do so either - nevertheless he goes on, in typical violation of his 
promises, to give detailed descriptions of his family’s physical beauty. 


For one aspect, see Ljubarskij (1992a). 

Psellos, What is the difference between the noveh that deal with Charikleia and Leukippe? 32 (p. 92); 
cf. On the style ofsome texts {De oper. daem. pp. 48—52); cf. Ljubarskij (2004a) 333. 
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including his own! He did the same for his daughter Styliane who died 
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young. ’ 

Psellos was fascinated by the nooks and crannies of social life. In a series 
of playful letters he introduced the ribaid wandering monk Elias to 
provincial magistrates. This man could tell tales, perform music and 
dance, and knew all about the prostitutes in the capital. The details of his 
life that Psellos recounts are curious, but more interesting is the fact that 
Psellos must have seen something of himself in this man who was neither 
(or both) Greek and barbarian, earthly and heavenly, a monk and fre- 
quenter of taverns, devoted to both God and Mammón, suspended always 
between extremes.^'’ Psellos peered into the corners of his own soul too. He 
was, he admits, in touch with his feminine side and willing to acknowledge 
it to others in moments of emotional weakness or joy, associating it with 
his Soft, gentle, and delicate self; in his capacity as Sokratic educator he was, 
of course, a midwife as well.®^ For all that, he was not immune to the 
charms of the heroic life. A partisan of military rule, he often compared the 
generáis who appear in the Chronographia to the heroes of Homer, fashion- 
ing martial images of “blood, sweat, and dust.” loannes Batatzes, for 
example, “in the physique of his body and the strength of his arms was 
equal to the celebrated heroes of oíd.” Psellos was possibly echoing the 
rising popularity of heroic family chronicles that would contribute to the 
explosión of martial literature under the Komnenoi; yet, again, he was 
ahead of the curve and stimulated the trend, in historiography at any rate.*^ 

To conclude, Psellos was entirely comfortable in the day-to-day world of 
orthodox piety, whose air he breathed all his life. Always a mixture of 
elements, he could be moved by love, compassion, and pity, if perhaps not 
by humility. He could undermine Christian doctrine in his morning 
lectores and spend the night with his mother in a convent. He rarely 
allowed philosophy to disrupt personal relationships. He engaged, even 
theoretically, with folk traditions and was well aware of the kind of world 
he inhabited: he never deceived himself into thinking that eleventh-century 
Byzantium was anything like classical Greece. And yet his philosophy 
had ruptured the veil of that world. He saw the sensuality harbored by 


Psellos, Monodia for his student loannes the patrikios (pp. 149-150); Encomium for his Mother esp. 
2c—d for the disclaimer; Regarding his daughter Styliane, who died befare the age of marriage {Mise. esp. 
pp. 68—77). In general, see Ljubarskij (2004a) ch. 7; Kaldellis (2006) 38—39. 

Dennis (2003) for introduction and translation. 

Psellos, Letters S jz, 157, 180; see Littlewood (1981) 140—142; Papaioannou (2000). 

Chronicles: Roueché (1988) 127—129; martial bias and imagery: Psellos, Chronographia 6.122 with 
Kaldellis (1999a) 181-183. 
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monasticism and understood the heroic qualities and Machiavellian skills 
that sustained the empire. He knew that un-Christian valúes would persist 
despite not being acknowledged by the dominant orthodox discourse, fot 
nature cannot be tossed out. His sensitivity to these aspects of life was 
perhaps first stimulated and then enhanced by his serious engagement with 
ancient literature, especially poetic and erotic. Just as his philosophical and 
scientific inquiries were rooted in Greek thought, the distinctive features of 
his humanism represented a separare if parallel rehabilitation of Hellenism. 
In his multifarious writings, Psellos invented a persona that could touch 
Orthodoxy when necessary and wear its garb but that could also veer 
sharply toward classical valúes and images. He created a middie ground 
distinctively his own, answerable only to his own Typhonic personality, for 
all that it would guide the steps of many others yet to come. 

RELLENES IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY? 

Psellos’ engagement with Hellenism entailed philosophical, scientific, 
ethical, and literary innovations, but did it result in any closer identifica- 
don with the Greeks themselves? Did his Hellenocentric outlook afifect the 
way he talked about his fellow Romans and their culture? 

Whatever innovations we find in this regard, we will have to read them 
against a persistently Román background. Psellos calis the empire Román 
(more accurately, “of the Romans”) throughout the Chronographia. Both 
there and in the didactic Historia Syntomos that he wrote for Michael VII, 
he traces the institutions and history of the State to ancient Rome. In many 
Works, he cites Romulus as an exemplum and on two occasions emphatically 
asserts his own patriotism - which some may have had reason to doubt - as 
a philoromaios, philopatris, and philopolis?'^ We must remember that Psellos 
spent much of his life at the Byzantine court, where the laws, symbols, 
terminology, and ideology of Román rule were pervasive and powerful. In 
his day-to-day affairs he would have been dealing constantly with “Román” 
matters. Still, he was aware of the composite nature of the culture, in 
particular of its three main originative elements: Román, Greek, and 
Hebrew.^° 

The Christian dimensión of imperial ideology was something to which 
Psellos paid little attention, especially when he was not constrained to do so 
by circumstance. But was he ever tempted to paint his patriotism with the 
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Romulus: Fisher (1994); patriotism: Psellos, Chronographia 6.154, 6.190. 


See p. 3 above. 
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brush of Hellenism? We have already seen that when Psellos announces his 
philosophical project in the Chronographia he boasts that he could pre- 
viously not find “even a seed of wisdom in Greece or the barbarian lands, 
though I searched everywhere” (6.37). “Greece” here refers to the empire of 
his own time and not merely to the Greek mainland. So Psellos’ overriding 
interest in philosophy led him in this one instance to replace the political 
polarity of Romans and barbarians with the cultural one of Greeks and 
barbarians. “Greece” here is Romanía, only viewed from the standpoint of 
its higher culture and philosophy. Rome proper Psellos seems to have 
associated with the arts of government and war. In a short work rebuking 
the impetuousness of his student loannes Italos, he notes that the Román 
tradition was not famed for Science; its glories were rather men such as 
Brutus, Cato, and Lucullus, “who did nothing other than worship Ares.”^^ 

If there is a Hellenic bias here, it is less a personal Identification as a 
Greek than a preference for the contribution of the Greeks to Byzantine 
culture over that of the ancient Romans. It resulted in a tendency to 
describe the State of the Byzantine worid in Greek rather than Román 
terms. This is shown in a defense that Psellos once had to offer of his 
student Italos, who had come from Italy to study in Constantinople. Italos 
had maintained in a debate among the students that “Greece and its 
colonies in lonia” had been stripped of their wisdom which had now 
passed to “Assyrians, Medes, and Egyptians ... Greeks now barbarizo 
while barbarians Hellenize.” A Greek today, finding himself at the “palace 
of Dareios,” would hear things he had never heard befóte despite his 
knowledge of Greek, while an arrogant barbarian would feel contempt 
for the superficiality of the philosophy taught in “Greece and our entire 
territory.” Italos was probably referring here to the Arab mastery of Greek 
Science and philosophy.^^ Psellos unfortunately does not discuss his pupil’s 
theory, though he would probably have endorsed it on the “Greek” side - 
at least for the period befóte he began to teach! Instead, in defense of Italos 
he goes on to appraise his style, damning it with faint and ambiguous 
praise. 

Still, we have evidence here that Italos, a student in Psellos’ school, was 
taiking about the present from a Hellenocentric standpoint, even if to 
condemn the current State of “Greece.” We may be tempted to dismiss this 
terminology as mere classical affectation. Byzantium and the Islamic worid 


Psellos, To loannes the Lombard who wasforcing him to accelerate his instruction 97—100 {Or. Min. 18). 
Psellos, Praise of Italos 2, 30—55 {Or. Min. 19); cf. Letter S 169; see Magdalino (1996c) 23—24 and 
(2003b) 26—28; for Arab Hellenism, Guras (1998) 84—95. 
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are reconfigured as “Greece” and “Assyria” and endowed with obsolete 
Ítems such as “lonia” and the “palaces of Dareios.” And yet there is 
innovation hete, for we have seen that the Byzantines did not typically 
figure themselves in classicizing terms as Greeks but as Ausones. 
Interestingly, at the beginning of this speech it is Italos whom Psellos 
calis a “Latinos and Auson,” because he actually did hail from Italy. 
What we are observing here is the heginning of a deep shift in classicizing 
terminology, certainly fostered by the Hellenocentric Outlook of Psellos’ 
philosophy and soon to be reinforced by the rise of the West. Among 
intellectuals, Romanía was being refigured as Helias while Latín and 
Ausonian associations were being displaced to actual westerners. (In the 
next chapter, we will examine the acceleration of this trend in the 
Komnenian period.) 

Psellos could cali himself and other Byzantines “Greeks,” though only in 
limited respects that are immediately specified, e.g., with regard to lan- 
guage or paideia?"^ What he was not interested in doing was postulating a 
linear national continuity between himself and the ancient Greeks; so there 
are no “modern Greeks” in his view of the world. As we saw, in the 
overwhelming majority of his lectures the Greeks are basically a foreign 
nation, separated from “us” by a gulf of time and religious difference. It 
only happens that their Science is based on nature and is therefore accessible 
to all who know Greek regardless of their religión and culture. Italos, after 
all, argued that even the barbarians today are well versed in Greek wisdom. 

Still, Psellos’ program required that he rehabilítate those ancient Greeks 
from “our” suspicions and highlight their affinities with “us.” The fact that 
the land of Greece was part of the territory of the empire may have been 
accidental as far as he was concerned, hut it allowed him to create rhetorical 
“passages” that linked modern Romans and ancient Greeks. For example, 
in quoting Sokrates’ advice to his students that they find teachers in the 
cides of Greece, Psellos adds coyly in a parenthesis, “And why not in 
Byzantion?” Byzantion was of course an ancient city, but in its modern 
incarnation as Constantinople it points to Psellos’ school as the heir of 
Sokratic philosophy.^'* Such parallels, however, were the conceits of rheto¬ 
rical ingenuity and do not point to any revived Hellenic national identity. 

More consequential for the future of Hellenism in Byzantium would be 
the revival of the polarity of Greeks and barbarians, which tended by 


E.g., Psellos, Letter KD 190. 

Psellos, To his students regardingphilosophy and rhetoric 7.6 {Or. Min. 25). 
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default to cast “us” implicitly as Greeks, for, whatever else we may be 
(Christians, Romans, etc.), we are assuredly not barbarians. In looking for 
ancient exempla to make a point in one treatise, Psellos opts to “pass by the 
barbarians and those who dwell apart from us in both land and custom” 
and turns instead to “the most wise Greeks - and by Greeks I mean those 
whose honorable ñame delimits that land opposite of ours.”^^ In this 
comparison, “we” live in Constantinople and not in Greece, but Greeks 
are proper modeis for us because they are wise, civilized (by definition), and 
lived nearby. It is but a small step for us to actually be called Greeks, even if 
only rhetorically. We are Greeks, after all, insofar as we are not barbarians. 
But what kinds of barbarians could stimulate such a reaction? In 
Byzantium there were basically two kinds: foreign enemies and internal 
groups that were still being assimilated. Foreigners were often infidels and 
always un-Roman, and so did not threaten Byzantine identities, but 
internal barbarians had claims that could not be ignored: against them, 
Byzantine intellectuals required additional modalities of distinction. This 
is how Hellenism, in the form of paideia, carne into the picture in the 
twelfth century. The process, we see, was underway with Psellos in the 
eleventh. In the Chronographia, he complains about internal “barbarians” 
who had attained positions of power. Note the alternative to which they are 
contrasted: “we are governed all too often by men we bought as slaves from 
the barbarians; great commands are entrusted not to men like Perikies or 
Themistokles but to the lowliest Spartakos.”^*" Román slaves are denigrated 
here by comparison to Greek heroes. The link to Greece was reinforced by 
the fact that modern-day Romans spoke Greek, though, still, no national 
continuity was posited on this linguistic basis.^^ 

Psellos had no particular interest in the land of Greece itself, apart from 
the rhetorical passages already noted. Two letters reveal that its decrepitude 
depressed the magistrates who were sent to govern it. He tried to consolé 
them by pointing to its ancient glory: “Was all that in vain?”^^ But as far as 
we know he made no effort to visit Greece himself. His interest in 
Hellenism was almost completely philosophical, not territorial or national. 
His treatises on Athenian topography and legal terminology were probably 
intended as study aids for his students, who had to master the orators and 


Psellos, To his prívate secretary^y-'i^) {Or. Min. 17). 

Psellos, Chronographia 6.134. In the Letter to Michael Keroularios 9b, Psellos seems to label his own 
realm “Greece” while that governed by the patriarch is “a barbarian land.” The Greek—barbarían 
polarity is here deployed in purely intra-Roman cultural polemic. 
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historians, and are explicable in terms ofhis manifold corpus ofwritings.^^ 
Still, in one letter he apparently asks an official in Greece to send him some 
statues, which indicares that he may have had a collection; moreover, he 
wrote descriptions of ancient artworks and tried to interpret them in minor 
essays/°° We may therefore add aesthetic appreciation to his mostly 
philosophical and humanistic engagement with Hellenism. Still, he never 
called himself a Greek. He recommended an Athenian acquaintance in a 
letter, noting that we must love children on account of their fathers, in this 
case the ancient Athenian heroes. But this is a standard rhetorical device, by 
which one’s “ancestors” are always the most famous ancient inhabitants of 
one’s town. No idea of Greek continuity can be based on such conven- 
tional statements.”^ 

Let US cióse with an episode that illustrates the ambiguity that attends all 
notions of Hellenic identity in the eleventh century and the conceptual 
obstacles that the Byzantines had to overeóme before they could reassert 
any notion of ethnic or national Hellenism. In his dramatic account of the 
fall of Michael V in 1042, Psellos notes that the urban mob marched 
to secute Theodora, the sister of the empress Zoé, after having chosen as 
its leader “one of the top men who had served her father [Konstantinos 
VIII] ... a man who was not a Greek hj genos but whose character was still 
of the noblest birth, his stature heroic, and the respect that he inspired 
rooted in ancestral pride” (5.36). This unprecedented attestation of Greek 
genos in Byzantium hardly proves that the Byzantines believed that they 
were ethnic Greeks.”^ But what did Psellos mean? He could not have 
meant that this man was not from the región of Greece, for why would he 
bother to note that? Most Byzantines were not. In fact, we happen to know 
who he was: he was the patrikios Konstantinos Kabasilas, from a family that 
had already produced a doux of Thessalonike in 1022 and that would have 
an illustrious future in high office.Whatever Kabasilas’ precise ethnic 
ancestry, Psellos goes out of his way to praise his ancient nobility, which 
means that he wanted his readers to believe that he was a native Román of 
noble descent. What did it mean, then, that he was not a Greek hj genos} I 
believe that Psellos is making an ethical comparison here: even though 


Psellos, On Athenian places and ñames {De. oper. daem. pp. 44-48); To his students regarding legal 
terminology (ibid. 95—110); cf. Magdalino (1993) 400. 

Papamastoralds (2004) 119. Psellos, Zfííer 5 20. See p. 330 below. 

Pace, e.g., Vryonis (1978) 252; Charanis (1978) 89; Angelov (2005) 301. Ñor does it have to do with 
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Kabasilas was not one of the (ancient) Greeks (a standard for heroic 
nobility), still he possessed the noble qualities that we associate with 
them. This is consistent with Psellos’ high estimation of the moral qualities 
of the Greeks in the Chronographia and elsewhere and prefigures their 
elevation to the pinnacle of natural virtue by the humanists of the twelfth 
century. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Third Sophistic: the performance of Hellenism 
under the Komnenoi 


ANATHEMA UPON PHILOSOPHY 

A lone philosopher in an age of opportunity, Psellos opened up many 
fronts in his struggle to establish Hellenism at the heart of Byzantine 
intellectual life. His revolutionary project aimed to set metaphysics, Sci¬ 
ence, ethics, and literature on a new basis whose foundations had been laid 
by the ancient Greeks. Though he had allies, students, and friends, as well 
as enemies, his contemporary impact cannot be gauged. It seems to have 
been limited, to judge from the silence that surtounds him. Modera 
references to “the eleventh-century revival of letters” should be treated 
with caution: without Psellos, the eleventh century would be one of the 
bleakest in Byzantine secular literature. The previous chapter took the form 
of an exposition of his ideas because he was the solé prophet of Hellenism 
in his age. 

The revolutionary philosophy of one century is often the common sense 
of the next. This chapter is about Psellos’ tweifth-century heirs, whose 
Hellenisms were blocked in some respects and facilitated in others. 
Through well-publicized prosecutions, the Komnenian regime discour- 
aged the pursuit of a key aspect of Psellos’ project, metaphysics, even while 
in other ways it was encouraging the development of the Hellenic sites of 
the culture. Komnenian society happened to evolve in a way that made the 
cultivation of Hellenism into a powerful trend. Psellos’ heirs, a few dozen 
men and one woman, participated in this enterprise without necessarily 
sharing his philosophy or even knowing its revolutionary objectives. But 
ultimately they served his aims nonetheless, just as in a different way they 
served those of their political masters. Because they moved in the same 
circles and were exponents of the same general trends, a thematic exposi¬ 
tion that draws on them all simultaneously is more appropriate here, 
though an effort will be made to preserve the quirky personalities of 
these poets, orators, scholars, and humanists. 
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Many historians today look to the Komnenian period for the origin of 
the “national” Hellenism that properly emerged in the thirteenth century 
and later in Byzantium. But it is the wrong place to look. Komnenian 
Hellenism was largely a matter of high culture, difierentiating a segment of 
the elite from the majority of Byzantines; it was a class, not a national, 
identity. In this form, Hellenism was incapahle of replacing the ingrained 
habits of Román identity and had no interest in doing so, even when its 
rhetoric was experimentally extended into the sphere of national discourse 
(as it was by Psellos, albeit only haphazardly). Ñor was it yet a reaction to 
the rise of the West, though it contained within it the seeds of that reaction. 
Rather, it represented a step in the gradual development of classical studies 
in Byzantium, which Psellos had elevated to a new level. It is unlikely, as we 
will see, that there was a strong link or even much continuity between the 
Hellenism of the Komnenian empire and that which emerged in the 
aftermath of 1204, though the two converged in certain rhetorical ways. 

The role in this process ascribed here to Psellos requires justification, for 
in some studies he is misleadingly cited as merely one exemplar of a broad 
trend in Byzantine culture that spanned the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and whose origins were social and economic.^ But Psellos precedes all other 
instances of this trend by almost a century and should not be assimilated to 
them; moreover, his project, which exerted an enormous influence on later 
writers, certainly did not have social or economic “causes.” The following 
fact merits attention: Psellos is the only secular Byzantine author who is 
repeatedly mentioned and praised by later writers. Such posthumous 
standing in Byzantium was unprecedented and began immediately upon 
his death. Theophylaktos Hephaistos, later bishop of Bulgaria, had studied 
under Psellos and praised him in two letters, a consolation for his death to 
Psellos’ brother and a recommendation for his grandson.^ “The most wise 
Psellos” is also the only post-sixth-century author cited as a model of style 
in a treatise on composition ascribed to Gregorios Pardos, bishop of 
Corinth in the early twelfth century and author of philological treatises 
(including one on the dialects of ancient Greek). Gregorios ranks Psellos’ 
encomium for his mother among the four best orations ever written (with 


* Notably Kazhdan and Epstein (1985). In its aims and methods this is an admirable and tare book, but 
its treatment of Psellos exemplifies its conflation of (at least) two different periods. The “populism” of 
the eleventh century (which receives virtually no attention) was unlike the regime of the Komnenoi. 
For a careful presentation that minds the gap between Psellos and his heirs, see Magdalino (1993) esp. 
382-406, esp. 393 fí. 

^ Theophylaktos Hephaistos, Letters 27, 132. See Mullett (1997) 136, 138—139, 143; E. Papaioannou in 
Kaldellis (2006) 176-178. 
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Demosthenes, Aristeides, and Gregorios of Nazianzos).^ The historian 
Anna Komnene, daughter of the new dynasty’s founder, idolized Psellos 
for “attaining the peak of all knowledge” and “becoming famous for his 
wisdom,” ambitions that she sharedA The classical scholar Eustathios, in a 
short work on the phrase kyrie eleeson written probably before he became 
bishop of Thessalonike, concludes by comparing his own “dark and 
shadowy” treatment of the question to the “shining and cloudiess sun” of 
the “all-great” Psellos.’ Psellos, again, is the only Byzantine author cited as a 
model orator by the otherwise sour scholar loannes Tzetzes, who notes that 
“he flourished a hundred years before us.” Tzetzes also wrote a poem 
praising one of Psellos’ commentaries on Aristotle by elaborating the 
image of a diver bringing pearls to the surface - and praise from Tzetzes 
was rare. Psellos’ philosophical commentaries were among the very few 
that were written after the sixth century and still treated as standard by later 
Byzantines.^ Michael Choniates, bishop of Athens in the late twelfth 
century and a student of Eustathios, ranked Psellos - “who lived shortly 
before us” - with Cato, Cicero, Arrianos, and Themistios, all men who 
attained perfección in philosophy yet did not neglect politics. Psellos is 
again the only Byzantine in that list and was also the direct source of 
Choniates’ opinions regarding the relationship between philosophy and 
politics.'^ Finally, Psellos’ summary of Román law was being cited as 
authoritative in the early thirteenth century (by men who were educated 
in the twelfth). Our witness to these debates, Demetrios Chomatenos, the 
bishop of Ochrid, calis him “the most wise Psellos” and concedes that even 
if his opinión does not prevail “we are still dealing with the opinión of a 
wise man with much experience in the law.”* 

We should add to this list the many subsequent Byzantine historians 
who consulted, copied, or imitated his Chronographia with or without 
acknowledgment (e.g., Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna, and loannes 
Zonaras); the dozens of mostly philosophical works falsely attributed to 
him (a sure measure of an author’s authority); and all those who read him 


^ Gregorios Pardos, [On Composition] 31—33, 36, 38 (pp. 320—322; see no—iii in general). The point is 
emphasized by Walker (2004) 54“55 (independendy). For Gregorios, see Wilson (1983) 184—190. 
Anna Komnene, Alexiad 5.8.3. 

^ Eustathios, Exercise on the “Kyrie elehon ” {Or. 5, Wirth p. 76), referring to Psellos, Theol. 1 13. For a 
possible allusion, see Gesaretti (1991) 141 n. ii. See p. 297 below. 

^ loannes Tzetzes, Histories ii.712—713 (p. 457); poem: Dufíy (1998); commentaries: ibid. 444 and 
(2002) 154. For Tzetzes’ rejection of Psellos’ reading of Homer, see Gesaretti (1991) ch. 4. 

^ Michael Ghoniates, Letter 28; see Kolovou (1999) 268—270. For Michael Glykas’ “high regard” for 
Psellos, see Magdalino (1993) 405. 

* Demetrios Chomatenos, Various Works 26 (pp. 104—105), quoting Psellos, Poem 8. 
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without recording their debt.^ No other secular Byzantine author attained 
such canonical status. “Most Byzantine texts did not belong to the literary 
canon of the Byzantines.” It was the classics and the Fathers who were 
rather “awarded the sort of institutionalized literary prestige the average 
Byzantine author could only hope for in his wildest dreams.”” Psellos was 
not an average author, and his dreams changed a culture. What is impor- 
tant for our purposes - and not coincidental - is that most of the writers 
mentioned above who admired Psellos were also among the key figures in 
the revival of Fiellenism in the twelfth century. 

Our story begins in the years following Psellos’ death, which saw the rise 
of Alexios I Komnenos (io8i—iii8) and the fall of Psellos’ student loannes 
Italos, who had succeeded him as Cónsul of the Philosophers. Italos’ 
condemnation and the prosecutions that followed would decisively limit 
the scope of philosophical Hellenism in the Komnenian empire. In March 
1082 and at the instigation of Alexios, Italos, who had an analytical mind 
but a combativo personality lacking charm, was formally charged befóte an 
ecclesiastical-imperial tribunal with an assortment of heresies and the crime 
of using Hellenic philosophy to interpret Christianity. Italos was forced to 
recant and confmed to a monastery. Scholars who have examined the 
documents associated with this event have concluded that the tribunal 
twisted Italos’ words at every turn to produce the desited result. Cynical 
motives have been ascribed to the prime mover, Alexios himself, who 
staged events that gave his shaky regime the appeal of religious tradition- 
alism. The emperor’s own piety had been called into question by his 
confiscation of Church wealth and Italos was connected to the Doukai 
and the Normans of Italy, a convenient victim. “It was a show trial, 
influenced in part by both narrow and broad political motives but certainly 
also by intellectual prejudice.”” Bishops who questioned the proceedings 
were intimidated. The trial was therefore as much about the relationship 
between the new emperor and the Church as that between the orthodox 
establishment and the philosophers. Alexios followed it up with a strongly 
worded and even violent order to the patriarch “to condemn,” according to 
one historian, “any and all individuáis who may be found guilty of the 


^ For the twelfth-centuiy philosopher and medical professor Michael Italikos, see Criscuolo (1971) 
59—61; for the mdütor of the philosophers Manuel Karantenos, Criscuolo (1977) 107, 112; for Anna, 
Linnér (1983); Trapp (2003) ^391 Connor (2004) 2.49—254; for Psellos’ philosophical legacy, 
Pontikos (1992); for his appearance in the Timarion, see p. 281 below. For the extent ofhis manuscript 
Corpus, Moore (2005). 

Lauxtermann (2003) 75. 

“ Clucas (1981) 55. Clucas chronicles the trial; for the documents, Gouillard (1985). The main narrative 
source is Anna Komnene, Alexiad 5.8-9; for views of Italos, Magdalino (2002) 172. 
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‘crime’ of practicing philosophy in any independent fashion which 
appeared dangerously tangential to Christian dogma. An appendix was 
rammed onto the Synodikon ofOrthodoxy — a liturgical text recited on the 
Feast of Orthodoxy, originally meant to celébrate the defeat of iconoclasm. 
It would henceforth sport a forceful and rather incoherent condemnation 
of the Hellenic errors of Italos. 

(ii) Anathema upon those who claim to be pious but shamelessly or rather 
impiously introduce the ungodly teaching of the Hellenes into the Orthodox 
Catholic Church concerning human souls and heaven and earth and other created 
objects . . . 

(vii) Anathema upon those who go through a course of Hellenic studies and are 
taught not simply for the salce of education but follow these empty notions and 
believe in them as the truth, upholding them as a firm foundation to such an 
extent that they lead others to them, sometimes secretly, sometimes openly, and 
then without hesitation. 

(viii) Anathema upon those who of their own accord invent an account of our 
Creation along with other myths, who accept the Platonic Forms as true, who say 
that matter possesses independent substance and is shaped by the Forms, who 
openly question the power of the Creator to bring all things from non-existence to 
existence, and as their Creator to impose a beginning and end on all things in the 
manner of their Lord and Master.'^ 

We will never know the degree to which Psellos and his intellectual 
legacy rather than Italos were preoccupying whoever drafted these anath- 
emas. At any rate, we must not downplay the issues raised at the trial. 
Modern historiaos who have retried the case and acquitted Italos have 
relied uncritically upon what the accused said “openly” rather than on what 
he probably was teaching “secretly” (to use the terms of the anathema). 
loannes Italos’ student Eustratios, bishop of Nikaia, was condemned in 
1117 by the Church for employing reason to clarify the faith, a method that 
allegedly led him into heresy. In fact, in a doctrinal letter against the 
Armenian Monophysites, Eustratios cited as authorities “the wise thinkers 
among the Greeks” along with “those who dogmatizo about God on our 
side.” Certainly, Eustratios protested his innocence. But his accuser 
Niketas, bishop of Herakleia, countered that when Eustratios protested 
that he had never believed such things as were imputed to him, he was only 
trying to deceive his listeners, “for it is obvious that he has believed these 
very things for a long time now.” All this inhibited philosophical spec- 
ulation in Byzantium and would be confirmed by the continued repression 
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of philosophers. About twenty-five triáis are attested. Like a reverse Bill of 
Rights, the Synodikon duly expanded to proscribe the heresies and 
Hellenisms of all who implied that philosophy could operare independ- 
ently of doctrine. Though certainly lenient in comparison with the West 
(medieval or modern), this repression was unparalleled in Byzantium since 
the tyranny of Justinian. As under Justinian, it was instigated and executed 
largely by the imperial authorities, not the Church, and was often viewed 
with suspicion by the clergy, who had other grounds to oppose the involve- 
ment of the Komnenoi in ecclesiastical affairs. However, young men who 
aspired to a career in education, the Church, or the court voluntarily 
abstained from pursuits that were officially indexed. Self-censorship is 
easily induced by a minimal show of forcé and disapproval.^'^ 

Higher education in the capital was reorganized and placed under the 
supervisión of imperial and ecclesiastical authorities. A series of “chairs” 
was established for rhetoric, philosophy, theology, and Scripture, and are 
collectively known today as the “Patriarchal Academy,” though whether 
this resembled a western university is debated. At any rate, a “college” of 
professors were now employed to cover the subjects that Psellos had single- 
handedly taught in the eleventh century.'^ But these men were not cast in 
his mold. Their job was to ensure the conformity of higher education to 
traditional and even reactionary religious standards. This change is nicely 
reflected in the “inaugural” imperial oration of Michael, recently 
appointed Cónsul of Philosophers in ii66 (the office may in fact have 
been vacant for decades befo re this). Alluding to some of the condemned 
teachings of Italos, Michael promised to subordinare philosophy to theol¬ 
ogy, combar heresy, and institute a curriculum based mostly on Aristotle.'^ 
In 1170 he was elevated to the patriarchal throne. But overall it seems that 
few of these professors were actively hunting down heresy. Most were 
careerists who occasionally engaged in contentious disputes with each 
other over issues of little general interest. 

To be sure, the ideal of philosophy and the writings of Plato lost little of 
their appeal. Theodoros Pródromos, a versatile author we will discuss 
below, wrote a satire defending Plato against the petty criticisms of a fellow 


For repression, see Browning (1975a) 15—19, 22—23 (estimare on 19); Clucas (1981) 3-8, 67—73; 
Magdalino (1991c); for additions to the Synodikon, Gouillard (1967) 183—237; for Eustratios, 
Joannou (1954) esp. 373, with Eustratios of Nikaia, Refutation of the Monophysites (pp. 163—164) 
and Niketas of Herakleia, Apología and Accusation: 'Why he does not accept the bishop of Nikaia 
(pp. 302—304); for Alexios and the Church, Magdalino (1993) 268—274. 
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Michael ó toO Ay^icxAou, Oration to emperor Manuel, ivritten when he was Cónsul of Philosophers 
69-119, 197-214 (pp. 189-190, 192-193). 
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professor {The friend of Plato, or the tanner). But this hardly entered 
dangerous territory. Sdll, Pródromos was accused of heresy, a charge we 
know about only because he tried to repulse it in a poem. Unfortunately we 
cannot reconstruct the details of the case, but the doctrine of the Trinity 
was involved and, unsurprisingly, too much Plato. Like Psellos, Pródromos 
hid behind Basileios and Gregorios, the protective amulets of Byzantine 
Hellenism.'^ 

Scientific inquiry did not stop and commentaries were again written on 
Aristotle. However, metaphysics, and Platonism in particular, were out of 
favor, despite one manuscript that indicates a continued interest in Psellos’ 
manner of philosophical speculation. Nikolaos, bishop of Methone and 
one of the emperor Manuel I Komnenos’ theological advisors, wrote a 
refutation of Proldos in the 1150S which begins by dismissing the worldly 
wisdom of the Greeks that Ghrist had nullified. In orations of the period, 
even the ñames of the Neoplatonists are sometimes treated as emblems of 
heresy.^® Gone were the days when Psellos could casually refer to the 
“divine Proklos.” The most that could be managed - and this only by a 
Komnenian prince, possiblyAlexios’ son Isaakios - was a bowdlerization of 
Proklos’ treatise on the nature of evil to make it conform to Ghristian 
doctrine; this was basically Psellos in reverse. In a commentary on book 6 of 
Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics, Eustratios of Nikaia relied heavily on 
Proklos, but did not admit the debt openly. It has aiso been argued that 
Makrembolites’ romantic novel, which will be discussed below, relied on a 
Proklan view of Eros, but such implicit usage could not challenge official 
beliefs on a doctrinal level.'^ Platonism had gone underground, in this 
sense at least. 

Yet the setback to philosophy did not terminate the revival of Hellenism 
in other respects. Whereas in the eleventh century it was limited to one 
man, it now became a broad literary movement. Many of the limbs of 
Psellos’ Typhonic project lived on even afcer the trunk was slain; in fact 


Theodoros Pródromos, Poem 59 (with Hórandner’s commentary); see Magdalino (1993) 390—391; 
and Messis (2004) 317—318 for political motivations. 

Nikolaos of Methone, Refutation of Proklos’ ofTheology. Angelón, the editor, provides an 
introduction; see Ivii—Iviii on Proklos in the twelfth century; also Magdalino (1993) 332—334; for 
Proklos in Byzantium, Parry (2006); for the manuscript, Pontikos (1992). 

Isaakios Komnenos, On the Hypostasis ofEvil. For the Ghristian editing, see Rizzo’s introduction, 
iii—xxiv; for authorship, Kindstrand’s introduction to Isaakios’ Preface to Homer, 18—20. For 
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Eustratios’ debts to Proklos were discussed by M. Trizio at The Second Bi-Annual Workshop in 
Byzantine Intellectual History: The Medieval Greek Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics 
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they were invigorated by other aspects of the Komnenian environment. 
Scholars and humanists diverted their energies to rhetoric, classical studies, 
poetry, fiction, satire, and a romantic idealization of andquity. In these 
sites they experimented with new Hellenic identities, though no integrated 
collective Hellenic iden ti ty emerged from these unsystematic triáis. With 
few exceptions, Hellenism remained a persona that was enacted in specific 
contexts and projected in performance. It was an aspect of professional 
display, a sign of social status, and a means of promotion; for very few did it 
acquire a deeper existential meaning. For all that they tried to imagine 
themselves into the world of the Second Sophistic, the demotic and 
orthodox aspects of their lives exerted a pulí that their classicism overcame 
only partially. Hellenism in the twelfth century, as we will see, was in many 
ways a fantasy and its chief expressions were works of fiction. 

Moreover, these new performative identities generally coexisted with 
Orthodoxy on all levels - whether personal, social, or philosophical - 
though sometimes they uneasily had to make room for each other or 
even clashed. Anna Komnene, for instance, desperately envied Psellos’ 
learning and reputation and praised her own “perfect Hellenism” in the 
first lines of herH/mW (pr. 1.2). In this she flouted the will of her parents, 
who, according to her eulogist, 

believed that grammar, based as it is on poetry, is characterized by polytheism, or 
rather atheism, the qualities of myths, which tell of the love affairs of infatuated 
gods, the rape of maidens, and the abductions of boys, and which contain other 
such splendid things that are indecent in both word and speech; all this they 
deemed dangerous enough for men, but for women and maidens they rightly 
deemed it utterly pernicious.“ 

As we will see, Alexios failed to impose his fundamentalist principies on his 
own family, much less on the rest of the empire, just as the austere and 
monastic style of his court was gradually transformed by his heirs into its 
very opposite. Anna’s brother Isaakios wrote two short treatises on Homer, 
of an introductory nature to be sure, yet they praise the poet’s skill and 
exhibit no Christian odium.^' Ironically, it was precisely the needs of the 


Georgios Tornikes, Funeral Oration for Anna Komnene (pp. 243—245). They were ñor alone: Jeffreys 
(1984) 205 for the monk lakobos; for a survey of the period, Reinsch (2000) here 87; for an earlier 
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regime that fueled a renewed interest in the heroic world of antiquity and 
created a style of literature that was almost neopagan in its obsession with 
mythological allusions and its fascination with ancient Greece. Love affairs, 
the abduction of maidens, and all that had worried Anna’s parents, became 
the order of the day in imperial and sophistic circles. 

EMPERORS AND SOPHISTS 

The State seized by Alexios Komnenos was in shambles, territorially 
reduced, financially crippled, and almost defenseless. To restore stability 
and deal with new invasions from west, north, and east, Alexios lurched 
from one stop-gap measure to another; expediency triumphed over prin¬ 
cipie and precedent; and temporary policies were allowed to became 
permanent as he was forced to turn attention to the next crisis. Turks 
were hired in the thousands to fight Normans, and Franks to fight Turks. 
The army ceased to be a national Román institution.^^ The powerful civil 
administration of the earlier part of the eleventh century was subordinated 
to the military and aristocratic magnates of the Komnenian regime. Alexios 
effectively turned his family into a System of government as he entrusted 
departments of State, entire regions, and army units to relativos and in-laws. 
By the time of his grandson Manuel I (1143-1180), the State was as much an 
interlocking system of impersonal offices as an extended family Business; 
the emperor was both pater familias and chief magistrate; and the empire 
was almost as Komnenian as it was Román. Through marriage alliances 
and a prodigious birth-rate, the clan and its affiliates - the 
“Komnenodoukikon,” one early wit dubbed it - became a new aristocracy 
for Byzantium, monopolizing offices and titles, indeed claiming them on 
the basis of birth. The family ñame was used as a title. Toward the end, it 
even seems to have become a crime for commoners to marry above their 
station into the new aristocracy.^^ 

Naturally, there were reactions from those who stood to lose, especially 
the civil bureaucracy. The historiaos loannes Zonaras (d. after 1159) and 
Niketas Choniates (d. 1217) were effectively excluded from real power 
in the new system even though they rose to high positions in the 


Treadgold (1995) 7; for Alexios’ “policies,” Angold (1997) 150—151. 
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administration. Zonaras noted the virtues of Alexios at the end of his 
universal chronicle but condemned him for desiring to change the politeia: 
Alexios, he claims, did not consider himself the steward of public affairs but 
their master {despotes). He believed that the palace was his house and ruled 
through his Family, not the Senate (18.29). Choniates accused Manuel of 
treating his subjects not as free men but as slaves that carne to him through 
inheritance (60, 143, 209).^"^ In his long and detailed History, one of the 
most subtle of Byzantine texts, we find less the terminology of Román 
offices than a complex and sophisticated vocabulary for designating Family 
relations. Even Anna admitted that her father had wrongly appointed 
incompetent men to critical posts on the basis of lineage rather than 
merit. That had not been a major problem in Byzantium befóte. 

Family rule had short-term advantages and long-term disadvantages. 
Initially, it provided Alexios with a reliable and close-knit group that could 
govern a reduced State, but as the empire expanded again power began to 
slip from the ruler’s hands and was dispersed among his increasingly 
independent satellites. It became difficult to control the Family through 
the mechanisms of personal loyalty, while the mentality of impersonal 
office-holding had eroded. Dozens of princes, princelings, imperial cous- 
ins, and ambitious in-laws felt entitled to seize power whenever opportu- 
nity beckoned. They began to deal with foreign powers, which would have 
been virtually unthinkable in the past. Policy and loyalty were devolved 
and dissipated, and, toward the end of the century, Byzantium witnessed 
its first break-away principalities. The State carne apart at the seams as the 
center could not control the periphery. The unity of the Román nation was 
broken through Family quarrels. The Middle Ages had fmally caught up to 
Byzantium, at the worst possible moment. 

The empire’s political troubles will form the backdrop of the next 
chapter of this study. Here we will concéntrate on the apogee of 
Komnenian power, for, catastrophic though the System was in the end, it 
was undoubtedly glorious at its peak, under Manuel I Komnenos. Few 
monarchs have so glamorously cultivated their martial splendor and aris- 
tocratic finesse. The new elite, despite its religious conservatism, began to 
reject the gravity and stolidity of the Byzantine tradition and even broke 
with what many regarded as its core Christian valúes. These men took the 
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World seriously and lived for its pleasures. A new language was required for 
this new style and in many respects traditional Christian forms were 
inadequate compared to what Greek literature had to offer. What has 
been cabed the “aristocratizadon” of Byzantine culture facilitated the 
Hellenic entanglements of the twelfth-century sophists. 

With the exception of the historiaos Nikephoros Bryennios and his wife 
Anna Komnene,^^ these sophists were not members of the Komnenian 
elite, though they were linked to it through des of patronage and acknowl- 
edged their dependence on its munificence. After acquiring a higher 
education that stressed rhetoric, our sophists hoped for administrativo 
posts or chairs in the “Patriarchal Academy.” They supplemented whatever 
income they made there by teaching privately, delivering orations for the 
imperial family, and by fees and honoraria for commissioned works. Many 
were appointed bishops in the provinces, where they complained bitterly 
about the lack of culture and boorish locáis.But not all ended up in the 
Church. Theodoros Pródromos and loannes Tzetzes remained teachers 
and writers in Constantinople, seeking aristocratic patronage and lament- 
ing their miserable conditions when they failed to obtain it. 

These men knew each other fairly web for they all participated in, indeed 
constituted, the exclusive world of highbrow bterary culture. 
Unfortunately, we lack the detailed Information that would abow us to 
reconstruct their individual biographies and their history as a group. Some 
connections can be established through letters and mutual ties of patron¬ 
age, but the social mechanisms of their world are unclear, in particular the 
role of patrons in inspiring and shaping their works. Our texts conceal an 
undercurrent of personal relations. Rhetorical skib, at any rate, had to be 
performed, whether in the classroom, befóte the emperor (sometimes in 
formal debates), or in gatherings of the sophists themselves and their 
patrons. The term theatron, whose exact meaning is controversia!, generaby 
designated the forum where such displays occurred and where new works 
were read or recited. Performance, after all, requires an audience of peers 
and patrons. Our sources point to an active and engaged intebectual 
community, exemplified by the bustbng academic activity at the school 
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of the church of the Holy Apostles described by Nikolaos Mesarites 
(ca. 1200).^^ 

Let US be more precise about the skills required for these performances, 
and offer a composite picture of these scholars’ education (though few 
would have reached the level of a Pródromos or Eustathios). The bedrock 
of Komnenian Hellenism was a knowledge of Attic and koine Greek, by 
now an artificial idiom in comparison to the spoken language (which was 
cióse to modern Greek). Years were spent mastering the ability to declaim 
in the language of Plato, Libanios, or Gregorios, studying conventions that 
were codified in manuals of grammatical and rhetorical theory, and read- 
ing and memorizing ancient texts. We should strongly resist the current 
prejudice that Byzantine writers had their classics from handy anthologies. 
The evidence for florilegia is meager; manuscripts of ancient authors 
usually contain complete texts; and the cióse reading of quotations and 
allusions reveáis a knowledge and even intertextual dependence on the 
original context.^^ 

Byzantine scholars strove to cleanse their language of “barbarism,” 
including foreign and demotic Greek words and images.^° The scholarly 
aids available to them - handbooks, dictionaries, critical editions, com- 
mentaries, and encyclopedias - were comparable to those used today; in 
fact, our tradition of classical scholarship is descended from that of 
Byzantium and specifically from the commentaries and lexika produced 
in these centuries. Of course, Komnenian scholars had a far superior 
command and appreciation of the Greek language than we do, even of 
its Attic form, and were masters of its nuances, wordplay, tropes, “humor, 
figures of speech, puns, riddles, and allegories.”^' The long cadenees of 
their prose could be as magnificent as the euphonic balance of their 
aphorisms. They also had a comprehensive and generally sound knowledge 
of the history and literature of antiquity from Homer to Georgios Pisides 
(seventh century AD). Their lives were spent in this world of professional 
classicism, which was imagined and reconstructed by scholarship and 
which they entered whenever they switched stylistic registers. 

A high standard of refmement, sophistication, and wit fueled competi- 
tion, innovation, and experimentation; it also led, unsurprisingly, to bitter 
complaints about the low level of learning in others. 
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Performers and teachers of rhetoric and grammar often adopted a conceited 
attitude toward what they called “barbarism,” a term encompassing all kinds of 
literary incompetence . . . It was a society with a public yearning for linguistic 
eccentricities, demonstrations of witty puns and other forms of wordplay, and 
narrativos bulging from mythological garnish as well as references and quotations 
from the classics or the Bible.^^ 

The performative aspect of Byzantine classicism has been underestimated 
in modern accounts. To exaggerate slightiy, our silent and sluggish reading 
of Komnenian literature yields as paltry an image of its performance by one 
of these trained orators as reading the score of a symphony compares to the 
experience of its actual sound. The reason we have been slow to appreciate 
the virtues of this culture - beyond differences in taste, which stem in part 
from the fact that we have forgotten the sound even of our own languages 
spoken with artistry - is to be found in our inferior grasp of the nuances of 
the language and our alienation from its literary tradition, the two pillars of 
Byzantine classicism. For Komnenian scholars that tradition was not some 
dead thing to be dissected but a living font of eloquence and wisdom, the 
basis of personal worth and cultural refinement. This also enabled them to 
opérate on a philological level beyond our reach. They made a game of 
writing in complex structures that require decoding: the inner meaning was 
often the opposite of the surface sense of the words. Indeed, they boasted of 
this skill and challenged readers (or listeners) to decipher the code.^^ 

In part this was a game, but it also allowed the sophists to say things that 
were not safe to say openly. This was a standard skill, despite its absence 
from modern surveys. Nikolaos Mesarites, whose account of the school 
attached to the Holy Apostles we noted above, States regarding students of 
rhetoric that “those who have achieved the higher and more complete 
stages, weave webs of phrases and transform the written sense into riddles, 
saying one thing with their tongues, but hiding something else in their 
minds” — a statement that itself alindes to the Iliad. The rhetorical tradition 
from Isokrates to the Byzantine manuals and on to Psellos was full of advice 
for how to criticize while appearing to praise and how to satirizo under the 
disguise of glorifying. No one with an education could be taken at face 
valué. Michael, addressing Manuel I after being appointed Cónsul of the 
Philosophers, had to reassure his audience that his (excessive) praise was 
not false flattery or secret irony - which hardly proves that it was not! Any 
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sentence could contain a subtle allusion to a canonical text, supplying a 
hidden qualification or reversal.“In Byzantium especially it seems to have 
been a definite principie always to look below the surface, never to take 
anything at its face valué. 

The linguistic basis of Komnenian Hellenism, what I am calling the 
Third Sophistic of Greek literature, has scarcely been studied. We do not 
know exactly what the standards of linguistic purity were, or whether any 
precise standards were accepted by the entire sophistic community. We are 
probably dealing with various levels of style, from purist Attic to a respect- 
able koine, which would have often blended together in various combina- 
tions based on personal preference, genre, and circumstance.^*" We must 
also consider the (inevitable) gap between theory and practice, which made 
everyone vulnerable to the charge of barbarism, and the competition to 
establish a personal style. Nikephoros Basilakes claimed to have invented 
hasilakizein, which he posited as “analogous to what gorgiazein was among 
the ancient sophists.”^^ What is important is that performance took place 
in an idiom sufficiently removed from spoken Greek to act as a marker of 
identity for the sophists, the only people for whom “Hellenism” had any 
positive valué in this period. Anna’s need to paraphrase in koine a popular 
song about her father is well known (2.4.9). 

Despite the hegemony of elevated Greek, from a linguistic point of view 
this period has also gained attention because of its experiments in demoti- 
cizing verse, including four poems by Ptochoprodromos (i.e., “poor” or 
“wretched” Pródromos, probably Theodoros himself) and one by Michael 
Glykas, both of whom were capable of writing in elevated Greek. These 
poems have received extensive commentary, yet we do not know what 
prompted them ñor how they were received.^^ Some have been tempted to 
see in them an authentic expression of national Hellenism — the voice of the 
people - but it must be stressed, first, that they were not written by the 
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people but by self-conscious intellectuals and, second, that there was no 
such thing as national Hellenism at this time, only the highbrow Hellenism 
of the sophists, which is accordingly our chief concern in this chapter. 
Whatever demoticizing poems may have meant to contemporaries, they 
played no discernible role in the evolution of Hellenic identities. In fact, by 
implicitly acknowledging the gap between spoken and Attic Greek, they 
may have served to highlight the exclusivity of elite paideia. 

When viewed positively in the tweifth century, Hellenism designated an 
exclusive cultural refmement of restricted social scope. Its artificial and 
highbrow qualities made it very precisely an ítwh-national phenomenon, 
given that it enforced a distinction between more and less educated 
Romans. “Artificiality,” however, must not taint our appreciation of its 
literary products, as happens all too often. It has never been proven that 
good literature must be written in the language “of the people,” if not 
necessarily by the people - that conceit stems from modern nationalism. 
Ñor should one transíate nationalist rhetoric into an aesthetic criterion. 
“Artificiality,” after all, has always been part of the Greek tradition. 
Homer’s epics were written in a dialect corresponding to no spoken form 
of Greek; Pindar did not use his native Boiotian Aiolic but an artificial 
Doric; Herodotos, from Dorian-Karian Halikarnassos, wrote in lonian, as 
did Hellanikos, from Aiolic Lesbos, and Alexander’s Gretan admiral 
Nearchos. The speeches in Thucydides would probably have been as 
incomprehensible to the average Athenian of his time as those of the 
Second Sophistic would be later. Moreover, Byzantine orators can meet 
their predecessors halfway, for perhaps they spoke koine Greek on a daily 
basis more often than is realized. We just do not know how Anna - a 
hugely conceited woman - spoke in informal settings. Why must we 
assume that performance was limited to texts? Juvenal testified that pre- 
tentious Román women would cry out in Greek during sexP^ All the 
formal occasions attended by this philological elite would probably have 
been conducted in koine, which is not to say that everyone in the theatron 
understood everything that was being said. But the rhythms of their prose 
reveal a subtle appreciation for the sound of the language. Reading a few 
thousand of Tzetzes’ verses persuades that the man thought that way. With 
these men we are at any rate beyond the level of our belabored “Attic prose 
comp.” 
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Obviously, there were degrees of linguistic attainment that corre¬ 
sponded roughly to the level of engagement with classical literature. The 
men who form the suhject matter of this chapter were a minority. To put 
their literary activities into perspective one should consider that perhaps 
the majority of texts written in the period were Scriptural exegesis and 
theological polemic against the Latins and against real or imagined heresies 
within Byzantium.There is no reason why these works, many of which 
are still unpuhlished, should he regarded as less typical of Komnenian 
literary culture than the innovations of the Hellenists. They too responded 
to current developments, though with less originality. We should, then, 
think more in terms of a spectrum ranging from Creative sophists ohsessed 
with Greek things (Pródromos and Tzetzes); hishop-scholars who com- 
bined Hellenic nobility with Christian ethics (Eustathios and Michael 
Choniates); professional philosophers with ecclesiastical ambitions 
(Michael III); professors of Scripture interested in the classical tradition 
(Nikephoros Basilakes); officials with vatying levels of interest in 
Hellenism (e.g., loannes Zonaras, Gregorios Antiochos, and Niketas 
Ghoniates); controversia! analytical philosophers (Eustratios of Nikaia); 
philosophical and anti-Heilenic religious polemicists (Nikolaos of 
Methone); and, fmally, those who used rhetoric to attack theological 
opponents but who had no interest in classical literature. What these 
men shared was the abiiity to participate in public debates and to praise 
the emperor on public formal occasions in elevated Greek. 

Moreover, even though the Hellenists performed original experiments 
in humanist revaluation, they were not isolated from the surrounding 
culture. Their engagement with the classics occupied an existential space 
whose scope varied by author but was never a comprehensive identity. 
Pródromos wrote — probably on commission, and for commission — 
popular commentaries on church hymns and poems on the books of the 
Bible and for saints and feast-days. Like some of his colleagues, he lived in a 
monastery for a time. Eustathios showed a constant concern for both the 
spiritual and material welfare of his flock, tried to reform the monks of his 
city, and exhibited greater solicitude for the poor than for pretentious 
aristocrats. He composed many religious and ecclesiastical works and 
illustrated his commentaries on Homer with evidence drawn from 
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demotic speech and local customs."^' The aesthedcs of everyday Ufe in 
Constantinople, its sounds and sights, were different from those of any 
classical city in andquity, excepting only the muldtude of ancient statues 
that offered a glimpse into the lost alternatives of the body. It was this 
personal engagement with the demotic beliefs and prácticos of a non- 
classical world, which were so unwelcome in the fantasies of Hellenist 
literature, that set Komnenian scholars apart from their Second Sophistic 
models. Their world was more complex, requiring different cultural codes 
for lay, ecclesiasdcal, monastic, royal, and scholarly audiences. And yet, as 
we will see, at one end of this communicative spectrum these men did 
possess distinctive traits that differentiated them from the mainstream of 
their society and that make it possible today to speak of Byzantine 
Hellenism. 

HELLENISM AS AN EXPANSION OF MORAL AND 
AESTHETIC CATEGORIES 

Our focus will remain on that part of the literary spectrum that preoccu- 
pied itself with classical culture beyond what had been customary in 
Byzantium since the sixth century, for it was in those circles that new 
Hellenisms were performed. The question has rarely been posed why so 
many writers suddenly developed such an unprecedented level of interest in 
ancient Greece."*^ Psellos’ pioneering intellectual career and literary legacy 
contributed to this development, though what we need to know is why so 
many were prepared to receive him, given that they had incentives to avoid 
a major component of his philosophical project. Certainly, the economic 
and demographic expansión of the empire under the Komnenoi enabled 
more young men to acquire a higher education, while the emergence of an 
aristocracy with intellectual and artistic pretensions created a larger market 
for their skills. Such theories cannot be proven on the basis of the current 
evidence, yet there does seem to have been a broader and more diverse 
market for new literature in the twelfth century as opposed to the eleventh 
and a concomitantly larger production - hugely larger, if we remove the 
Works of one man, Psellos, from the comparison. Part of the answer may lie 
in the nature of the new aristocracy and the attempts by a handful of 
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second- and third-tier princes to act as mini-emperors by culdvating the 
traditional imperial image of artisdc and literary patronage. 

Despite a possible rise in the populadty of military saints at this time,"^^ 
the Christian tradition proved unable to cater to the military-heroic éthos of 
the Komnenoi, at least as that was expressed in the history of the loyos 
written by Nikephoros Bryennios, the son-in-law of Alexios, in ca. 1120. It 
celebrates the glorious deeds of martial nobles and is “Homeric” in that it 
accepts the valúes of Homer’s heroes as opposed to those of the poet 
himself (who kept a critical distance from the wrathful honor of 
Achilles). Martial exploits are emphasized throughout. Bryennios gives 
detailed descriptions of arms and armor, of the physical appearance and 
noble demeanor of great men, and of the impressions that they made on 
awestruck soldiers or commoners. In an astonishing break with the 
Byzantine tradition, he praises almost all noble warriors regardless of 
whether they were fighting for or against the legitímate government in 
Constantinople. As with Achilles, their nobility is independent of legality. 
Bryennios’ own family history would have predisposed him to such a view, 
as he was himself part of the Komnenian system, yet his grandfather had 
been defeated by Alexios (fighting on behalf of Nikephoros III Botaneiates) 
and blinded. He presents that wat as one between two equivalent contest- 
ants, going so far as to State that his ancestor’s visage was so noble as to be 
“worthy of tyrannis^' (4-15). an amazing statement, given that in Byzantium 
tyrannis, or rebellion, had long been considered one of the worst offenses. 
The phrase is in fact lifted from a play of Eurípides and recurs in two of 
Pródromos’ imperial poems as well."'^"'^ We observe here the origins of the 
ultímate dissolution of the Komnenian system, as the princes believed their 
own Achillean rhetoric and drew swords against their rulers. 

Bryennios also says that it would require “another Iliad to recount the 
achievements” of his ancestor - as though the Iliad’s point is to praise 
Achilles. Indeed, he and his wife Anna collaborated in writing an Iliad for 
Alexios, the Alexiad, which reflects that outlook.’^^ The emphasis that 
Michael Attaleiates, a historian of eleventh-century Byzantium, had placed 
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on administration and the armies is hete replaced by emotive heroism, a 
change that corresponds to the transformation of the regime itself. In a 
poem for the warlike loannes II (1118-1143), Pródromos boasted that to 
praise the emperor properly Homer would have to be brought back from 
Hades and given ten mouths. By the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
even bishops were being compared to the ancient heroes and “whole new 
lliads" were deemed necessary for their praises."^'’ The tweifth was in other 
ways a Homeric century. Beyond the ethos that pervades these texts, we 
witness at the same time the production of Homeric scholia, lexika, 
summaries, prolegomena, and commentaries; the use of many Homeric 
themes in rhetorical exercises; allegorical interpretations; and the constant 
citation of epic verses in works of all kind. This Homeric obsession was 
complemented by the revival of ancient skepticism regarding “the poet” 
and the historicity of his tales.But anti-Homeric skepticism had been 
part of the Homeric game since antiquity. In this case, it did nothing to 
undermine Homer; rather, it made the sophists feel that they were as 
sophisticated as the ancient thinkers and orators whom they were 
imitating. 

The aristocratization of culture promoted the heroization of the 
emperor. The image of a divinely static Christian monarch practicing the 
virtues of piety, humility, justice, and generosity gave way to the restless 
warrior wielding a spear like Achilles and rushing into battle covered in 
blood and sweat. These images had been pioneered by Psellos, but now 
they became commonplace. Pródromos revived Homeric hexameters to 
celébrate imperial triumphs, making “the military ethos of the Komnenian 
aristocracy acceptable to the literary antiquarianism of the predominantly 
non-Komnenian intellectual elite.”"'^** The need to also Christianize these 
images led to peculiar conjunctions. Nikephoros Basilakes praised loannes 
II Komnenos for wading through oceans of barbarían blood spilled by his 
sword, and then notes that the cities were calling him the heir of Christ. In 
his funeral oration for Manuel, right after praising the emperor for imi¬ 
tating Christ Eustathios goes on to praise him for being a perfect knight, 
foot-soldier, and hand-to-hand warrior {hippotes, pezomachos, and mono- 
machos). It was odd enough to talk about the emperor in this way, to say 
nothing about doing so in church. Eustathios concludes his Lent homily of 
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1176, an otherwise Christian sermón, with an epic account of Manuel’s 
exploits in Asia Minor that is full of blood, the din of barde, and flash of 
weapons. Pródromos put ir well in another comparison of Christ to 
Manuel: the former was baptized in water for our sake while the latter 
was cleansed of sweat; the former crushed serpents’ heads while the latter 
bent the heads of barbariansd^ So much for Eusebios of Kaisareia’s boast 
that the peaceful wats of the Christian spirit would triumph over the 
bloody wats of pagan men. 

These images transgressed the Christian sensitivities of the past. In the 
preface to his history (10), Bryennios ignored Biblical prohibidons in 
offering a defense and even praise of just revenge {ekdikesis), linking it to 
aristocratic rights. Similar attitudes were found among the sophists. In a 
letter loannes Tzetzes praised the bishop of Dristra for suffering like Christ 
when he was assaulted by a foreign gang. But, Tzetzes continúes, he should 
not imitare Christ in asking God to forgive them; rather, he should curse 
them and beg God for their destruction. If he won’t do this because he is a 
priest, “then /will.”^° To be sure, this is glib and specious, an exaggerated 
condolence, but it cannot simply be dismissed for all that. It reveáis a 
readiness to accept explicitly non-Ghristian valúes, which, in other texts, 
were linked to Hellenic precedents and teachings. Nikephoros Basilakes 
wrote a rhetorical exercise extolling just revenge and swift punishment as 
the savior and guardián of all communities, following what he took to be 
the moral lessons of Sophokles. And in an essay on what a man must do 
when two friends quarrel, Eustathios concedes that it is incumbent on us to 
hate those whom our friends hate, citing as proof Patroklos, who hated 
Agamemnon for the sake of Achilles, and Sthenelos, who stood with 
Diomedes. Eustathios’ exploration of the requirements of friendship is 
interesting enough by itself, but what draws our attention is that he tries to 
reconcile Aristotle with the Ghristian demand for universal love and for 
love of God.^^ 

In short, the classical turn of the twelfth century was partly due to the 
need of the Komnenian aristocracy to exalt virtues that the Fathers had 
either neglected or condemned and to which the Byzantine tradition had 
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paid scant attention. The sophists, for their part, in representing the 
behavior of the nobility and even the competitive ethos of their own 
class, found inspiration and models in classical literature. All this in turn 
contributed to the return with a vengeance of neopagan imagery, which, as 
we saw in an earlier chapter, had gained some acceptance in Christian 
circles of the sixth century befóte being banished from the repertoire of 
literary symbolism. The pagan gods were now back in fashion, just as one 
could turn to Sophokles and Aristotle to resolve ethical problems. For 
example, Anna calis warriors the “lovers” or “henchmen of Ares.” Alluding 
to the Iliad, she compares her husband to Heraldos and his bow to that of 
Apollo. In connection with her mother’s beauty, she affects to wonder 
whether that Athena who was described by the poets had ever existed; well, 
now she was revealed among mortals! Was this flirtation with myth her way 
of repaying her parents for trying to bar her from learning about the gods?’^ 
But she was not alone. We can speak of a literary cult of Greek mythology 
in the Komnenian empire, with Ares, Herakles, and the Graces being 
invoked most frequently. One poem, addressed to a noblewoman and 
describing a work of art, mentions Graces, Cupids, and their like in 
virtually every line, with an almost suffocating effect.” It is almost as 
though pent-up energy was being released. The gods were now invoked 
without pious Christian disclaimers. To the contrary, in an oration for 
Anna and Bryennios’ sons. Pródromos suggested that “the Greeks” may 
have been stating the truth about the Graces and the Muses after all.’"^ Of 
course, no one mistook the intent of such statements. As one orator put it, 
Greek myth is “transfigured into a true Symbol” of the subject at hand: the 
Cyclops’ loss of his eye stands for the Senate’s loss of the oration’s deceased 
honorand.^^ 

These literary citations bespeak a comfortable acquaintance with pagan 
myth and, more importantly, an acceptance of it as a symbolic and 
comparativo language by which to describe and interpret the world. In 
effect, the sophists were constructing a discursivo space into which they 
could step and, for a brief performative moment, become Greeks, even 
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“pagans.” They did this because they needed a language with which to 
discuss things like heroic warfare and physical beauty for which Chrisdan 
literary culture was unsuited, as well as to satirize their society and its rulers. 
In this symbolic space, they joined company with the likes of Julián, who 
had defended myth’s symbolic significance: “poetry deprived of myth is 
merely versification,” he had claimedd^ But myth was now purely literary; 
there was no religión behind it as had been the case with Julián. 
Komnenian mythology prefigured that of early modern Europe: “in a 
milieu of social affability where the cuitivation of wit and subtlety was 
accompanied by a search for pleasurabie diversions, paganism found a new 
appeal.” It was safe because it was perfectly understood on all sides that in 
rhetorical contexts this mythologizing was purely rhetorical.^^ In other 
contexts one could go further. We will see below that Eustathios and 
Tzetzes allegorized the gods in various ways, but they did so in order to 
save Homer’s reputation from Chrisdan odium and not because they 
wanted to develop new mythological philosophies of their own. In his 
commentaries on Homer and Hesiod, loannes Galenos, scholar and 
deacon, went so far as to interpret the Greek gods as figurations of 
Christian equivalents, for example Zeus as God and the Titans as evil, 
and Herakles as Jesús, alongside the ancient modes of scientific and 
historical allegorization (according to which, as he puts it, the Greeks 
mistook Physiogonia for Theogonid). His aim was to “transubstantiate” 
myth “into a more divine form,” to beautify “the ugliness of Greek 
myths” by making it look more like “our Truth.”^^ 

Such experiments were rare and, unlike Psellos’ Platonic transmutations 
of myth, were more rhetorical than philosophical. The place of mytho¬ 
logical classicism was literary, and in some texts it attained baroque 
proportions. In Eustathios’ account of the Capture of Thessalonike (1185), 
we fmd far more Greek gods and creatures of mythology mentioned by 
ñame than actual Byzantiñes or Normans. Yet we should not dismiss this as 
uniformly affected and artificial. The language of mythology does not 
communicate oniy through symbols with fixed valúes (e.g.. Ares = war). 
These symbols activare a shared world of stories that encode a vast array of 
specific situations. Depending on their usage, the ñames of heroes and gods 
(as of Oíd Testament figures) allude to parallels and models by which 
readers could better understand or judge their present-day counterparts. At 
first sight it may seem that Eustathios loses no chance to drop a proverb or a 
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piece of ancient lore or wisdom, allude to Homer, or generally make a 
classical or Biblical comparison. In reality, he is deliberately manipulating 
these allusions to create a pseudo-epic sadrizing bis and-heroes Andronikos 
I Komnenos (1182-1185) and David Komnenos (the useless governor of the 
city). The effect is lost on those who lack Eustathios’ classical and specif- 
ically Homeric education, fot allusions have to be referred back to their 
original context to be appreciated, but is seen to be brilliant when its 
mechanisms are revealed. Eustathios accepted Greek heroism, so long as 
it was coupled with virtue, but was perfectly capable of turning the tables 
on it when heroes turned tail and fledd^ Allusions could praise and satirizo 
simultaneo usly.^° 

The study of Komnenian mythology has barely begun. We cannot fully 
explain the explosión of interest in it ñor systematize the idiosyncrasies of 
its use. I suspect, however, that there are general patterns to be found here, 
which will reveal how the sophists carefully adapted the language of myth 
to their present concerns. This was not a purely verbal imitation of 
antiquity. Without having any statistics, I think that the emphasis on 
Ares in writings of this period, far greater than in antiquity, reflects the 
warlike ethos of the Komnenoi. By contrast, though he was popular in 
antiquity, Zeus was now relatively absent, probably because his stature cut 
too cióse for comfort. The frequent invocations of Elermes, the Muses, and 
the Graces reveal the self-conscious awareness by the sophists of their own 
status as professional producers of elite culture. And the vocabulary of Eros 
highlights the sexual rhetoric of the new literature as well as the excesses of 
the regime itself in this direction. Hellenic mythology, therefore, may yet 
unlock the structural semantics of the culture of the age.'^' 

The militarism, follies, and excesses of the Komnenian regime, espe- 
cially under Manuel, gave the sophists ground to further Psellos’ explora- 
don of sexual life. As with Eustathios, the panegyrist of Manuel and critic 
of Andronikos, engagement with classical literature was Janus-like, serving 
both to exalt the extravagance of the princes and to satirizo them, some¬ 
timos simultaneously. The classical turn was facilitated by the new moral 
context. Manuel and his men flaunted their wealth and spent their time 
making love and war. They rushed into battle, hunted, and then adorned 
their palaces with scenes of hunting and war. The canon lawyer and titular 
bishop of Antioch Theodoros Balsamon was offended that the houses of 
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the rich - “erotomaniacs,” he called them - were full of erotic literature and 
artwork. But even he included in his canon commentaries a digression on 
cunnilingus adorned with many showy classical references - to explain how 
a priest might defile his lips!^^ Ñor did the later Komnenoi conceal the 
pleasure they took in these activities, which they regarded as essential to the 
good life. The Christian tradition, by contrast, interested Manuel mostly as 
a function of his office and as propaganda, namely to the extent that it 
exalted him personally, magnified the glory of his throne, and legitimated 
his claims on Italy; his interest in theology, in his mind at least, elevated 
him to the ranks of the great theologians of the past, though most found it 
an annoying hobby. Beyond that, he flagrantly violated Christian mores, 
for instance by competing with his cousin Andronikos in the seduction of 
their nieces. These “were not simple infidelities. .. This public flouting of 
both moral codes and canon strictures on incest reveáis the social tenden- 
cies of the era even more than do the acts thernselves.’”"^ The historian 
Niketas Choniates would look back on this world after the disaster of 1204 
and expose its degeneration with unparalleled sarcastic wit, thus revealing 
himself its product as well as its critic. 

What Psellos had called the “earthly” life was pursued and celebrated. It 
was probably around 1100 that the tales of Digenes Akrites became popular 
in Constantinople. The hero of an epic romance that has survived in later 
versions. Digenes was a frontiersman who spent his brief life hunting, 
fighting (often for no reason), seducing maidens, raping other women, and 
building palaces, with God or the saints always on his lips though he never 
once went to church or met a priest. In his world, men are praised almost 
exclusively for physical strength, noble birth, and wealth, and women for 
beauty. The origins of this poem, written in a linguistic register between 
koine and spoken Greek, are controversia!. Suffice it to say that despite a 
few allusions to “high” literature it does not stem from the classicists’ 
milieu and reflects a formal orthodoxy unconcerned with the ancient 
world. “Stop copying Homer and the myths of Achilles,” the poet admon- 
ishes in fundamentalist fashion, “all those lies of the Rellenes.” His Outlook 
is thoroughly Christian and Román, the only exceptions being the person- 
ification of Eros in the amorous life of Digenes and the folk-hero Alexander 
the Great, who conquered the world with the help of God and is presented 
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here as a model for Digenes. What is important about this poem for us is 
that it reflects from a demodc point of view the same world that the 
classicists were also struggling to represent (only they were doing so via 
the Greek tradition). Most of the Komnenoi “probably felt more at home 
in the philistine fantasy world of Digenes Akrites, a man’s man who lived 
in the country, never met an intellectual, and devoted himself to sex and 
violence.”^"^ 

Anna did not hide her admiration for Bohemond’s physical appearance, 
her father’s Norman nemesis and a man she despised morally. But she gives 
a detailed description of his entire body nonetheless (13.10.4-5). Here we 
have an aesthetic judgment independent of the moral sphere: the beautiful 
is not the same as the good and may be openly carnal. Interest in sexuality 
peaked as polite society accepted a mode of discourse about the body - and 
bodily parts and functions - that had little precedent outside of specialized 
medical writings. In fact, medicine may have played a role here. In his 
account of Anna’s education, her eulogist Georgios Tornikes interjects a 
comparison to medical dissections of human bodies, which were practiced 
in Byzantium, though it is unclear whether he means that Anna had 
witnessed them. In any case, Aristotelian studies may have enhanced her 
literary descriptions of living bodies. Literary categories were again being 
expanded with the assistance of Hellenic Science; Tornikes is explicit that 
Anna’s predecessors in wisdom were Greek.'’’ Anna’s attitude to gender 
could also be blunt. According to Choniates, she complained that nature 
had given her a hole while the protrusion had gone to her indecisive 
husband; had it been the other way around, she would have been emperor 
instead of her brother loannes, whom she hated. Princesses had come a 
long way since the bridal show in 830 of the emperor Theophilos, who 
discussed gender roles with the learned contestant Kassia through polite 
and subtle Biblical allusions.^'’ 

Entire works were now devoted to secular themes that had so far received 
little or no attention in Byzantine literature, certainly not at the court. 
Apart from the romantic novéis, which we will discuss in the next section in 
connection with their ancient settings, the Ptochoprodromic vernacular 
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poems combined popular slang and low humor with allusions to Homer 
and Aristophanes to inject sexual innuendo into homely situations. These 
poems, which inelude the occasional blasphemy, have been rightly labeled 
subversive, though this does not mean that readers in high places would not 
have enjoyed them/^ It is appropriate again to speak of humanism, namely 
an interest in previously neglected, despised, and proscribed aspeets of 
human behavior. Using the traditional tools of Byzantine philology and 
classicism, authors now tried to explore the psychology and daily Uves of 
both average and extraordinary human beings simply for their own salce 
and not in order to subject them to the polarities of moralizing rhetoric.^^ 
This development peaked in such works as the romance of Eustathios 
Makrembolites, Hysmine andHysminias, which explores, without any overt 
Christian prejudice, the subjective psychology of erotic passion from a 
pagan standpoint. What makes this work especially relevant here is that it 
represented the revival of a long-defunct ancient gente. Not only, then, did 
the sophists imitate the masters of the Second Sophistic, they attempted to 
place their readers in the imaginary position of ancient Greeks and so set 
their stories in classical times with only the most allusive hints of the 
passage of time and the very existence of Christianity. 

A sophisticated, cynical, and pleasure-seeking society was fertile ground 
for the reemergence of satire, which subverted authorship along with 
authority in its attempt to represent the world comically through the eyes 
of its target. The corollary of its reemergence was the rise of the author in 
Byzantium, by which I mean not merely someone whose professional and 
personal life is invested in writing and who experiments with different 
gentes, but who also regards or at least presents himself primarily as an 
author, a “struggling writer.” The author emerged along with the discovery 
and subversión of his subject matter, which was usually lifted from daily 
habits and customs that had long lain beneath the notice of more official 
literature; this was also a function of the stratification of Komnenian 
society, which separated the sophists from the ruling class in a much starker 
way than had formerly been the case. Theodoros Pródromos, chief among 
the Komnenian satirists, comes across to us as someone who writes for a 
living, who turns his hand to philosophy, courtly panegyric, scholarly 
annotation, and satire, and who depends on Komnenian beneficence to 
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survive. Whereas loannes Tzetzes maintained a rather coherent authorial 
persona by intruding bis gradng ñame and annoying personality into all bis 
Works, and even Psellos projects a fairly consistent and identifiable image of 
himself despite the variety of gentes in which he wrote, Pródromos experi- 
mented widely with voice, gente, and style (the Ptochoprodromic demotic 
poems may well be his). At this stage, it is still difficult to talk about him as 
“an author,” given that the extent of his corpus is uncertain along with the 
dates, circumstances, and audiences of his works. There have been few 
sustained literary analyses. A very preliminary assessment has identified 
certain key recurring themes, including introspection, psychological sensi- 
tivity to the point of tragedy, and an interest in physical appearance.^^ He is 
a literary goldmine waiting to be tapped. 

Pródromos’ interests ranged from the sublime to the most homely, and 
here we again run into the problem of Byzantine ideological versatility and 
the layering of meaning. His poems praising the ruling family promote 
military heroism, noble birth, and wealth 7 ° But praise could easily turn to 
satire with a shift in circumstance and language, as we saw with Eustathios. 
Pródromos also wrote a mock play, the Katomyomachia (“Cat-and-Mouse 
Battle”), that plunders Homer (fot the mock epic content) and parodies the 
tragedians (in the gente) to savage Komnenian society. The speech of the 
lead mouse, Kre'illos, echoes the militaty rhetoric of Pródromos’ imperial 
verses; the poem probably contains specific allusions that we can no 
longer recover/' Likewise, the conventional piety of his commissioned 
works must be set alongside the merciless satire of monks in the 
Ptochoprodromic poems and other comic works/^ Pródromos, then, was 
the Lucian of this Third Sophistic, and Lucian clearly inspired such pieces 
as Against a dirty oíd ha^, The ignorant man, or the grammarian on his own 
terms-, and The executioner, or the doctor. Not only are they Lucianic in style 
and language, they rarely betray that they were written in and about a 
Christian society. All the allusions are classical. To ridiculo his own age, 
then. Pródromos assumed a Hellenic mode and pretended to be living a 
thousand years in the past. Other works blurred historical boundaries and 
so created bridges between the Greek past and the Byzantine present. 
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Pródromos’ brief philosophical dialogue Xenedemos, or Volees, refleets the 
social and linguistic ambiance of Sobrares’ Athens but is clearly set in 
Constantinople/^ Such works were “classics for our times.” 

In short, the classical inheritance provided the vehicle and the inspira- 
tion for the moral, aesthetic, and literary expansión of Byzantine literature. 
This may strike us as atavistic and artificial, as we expect societies experi- 
encing cultural growth to develop on their own terms, which we then cali 
Creative, original, etc. But this is to impose the western experience on 
Byzantium. The Byzantines had never been cut off from the classical 
tradition in the first place and so, when circumstance favored literary 
development, it was only natural that they should reactivare the quasi- 
dormant texts of their schooling rather than invent their own (though 
Ptochoprodromos did that too). The different course taken by literature in 
the West was due to the loss and then rediscovery of the classical tradition, 
and the emergence of the vernacular languages. Byzantine authors were 
fated to imitare, though as we have seen they did so with creativity, taste, 
and subversivo wit.^"^ 

Scholars have noted the reemergence of satire in the form of poems, 
plays, and dialogues, where the debt to Aristophanes and Ludan was direct 
and often obvious. But we should probably be thinking less in terms of 
genre and more of a general satirical spirit that contaminated other gentes, 
including historiography (e.g., in Eustathios and Niketas Choniates), 
epistolography (e.g., in Tzetzes), poetry, and almost certainly, albeit cov- 
ertly, imperial panegyric as well.^^ The Une between straight-faced and 
tongue-in-cheek became very fine. Satire became something of a cultural 
habit. The canonist Balsamon (in ca. 1180) railed against actors who were 
staging satirical shows about monks and the clergy, and toward the end of 
the century the grammarian Basileios Pediadites was fired for writing 
blasphemous verses (but was later made bishop of Kerkyra).^^ 

All this entailed a deep shift in moral valúes. Discussions of humor in 
Byzantium invariably concede that laughter was frowned upon in the 
orthodox tradition.Not one Byzantine icón so much as cracks a smile. 
But new attitudes emerged here too among the Hellenists. Nikephoros 
Basilakes was professor “of the Apostle,” i.e., St. Paul, befóte being exiled 
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from the capital in 1157 fot taking the wrong side in a theological wrangle. 
In the preface to his collected works, he noted that as a student he had daily 
taken in ancient wisdom (indeed, his orations are overloaded with classical 
allusions) “but did not neglect our indoor Muse either.” He then lists four 
verse satires among his early works and admits that young men today love 
to laugh and play jokes. Yet when he later “peeped into the meadow of our 
theosophy,” he realized that “Christians ought to weep, not laugh,” and so 
he burned those juvenilia to escape the unquenchable fires of Hell. But, he 
adds, possibly with regret, not all praised this action/® Among them may 
have been his colleague Eustathios, a professor of rhetoric and later the 
bishop of Thessalonike. In a sarcastic address to his detractors - and he had 
many in his new city - Eustathios confessed that between the tears of 
Herakleitos and the laughter of Demokritos “I incline most toward 
Demokritos, as to human nature itself, for it is by nature that humor is a 
human quality.” Tears, on the other hand, “distort our human nature.” A 
massive shift in psychology can be glimpsed behind these statements, 
whose Hellenic source is evident in the very exempla that this classical 
scholar chose to cast them in. In his Inquiry into monastic Ufe for the 
correction of its abuses (early ii8os), he was willing to allow monks to 
smile and even laugh from time to time, stating explicitly that “I am no 
friend of those who want to banish laughter altogether.”^^ 

Eustathios’ treatise brings us to another factor that certainly contributed 
to the classical turn of twelfth-century literary culture, namely a noticeable 
decline in the authority and appeal of traditional Christian ideáis, though it 
is impossible to say now which was cause and which effect. The exaltation 
of classical Greece, mediated through Psellos’ sonl-and-hoáy humanism, 
may have led to a reaction against the ideological excesses that were built 
into the orthodox conception of the perfect life, founded as it had been 
originally on the rejection of the woridly virtues of the Greek city. 
Alternatively, Hellenism may have stepped in to fdl the void that was 
created by a retreating system of beliefs. Be that as it may, monasticism and 
fundamentalism lost their credibility in intellectual circles, especially 
among Hellenists, though the degree to which this extended beyond 
their ranks is unclear. A broader cultural shift is indicated perhaps by the 
general decline in hagiography. Few saints’ lives were written in the twelfth 
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century and those that were were often unconventional literary experi- 
ments penned by the Hellenists. The Life of Philotheos by Eustathios, for 
example, essentially “contained a negation of the ascetic way of life.”*° 
The reaction against the monks had begun in the eleventh century and is 
already fully developed in the histories of Psellos and Michael Attaleiates. 
For Psellos, hagiography was another opportunity for mischief. When he 
rewrote the Ufe of Auxentios he altered certain details to make the saint’s 
career mirror his own!^“ Pródromos seems to have used his Life of Saint 
Meletios the Younger as a covert vehicle for a sarcastic caricature of his 
contemporaries, as an exposé of the excesses, conceits, and “social pathol- 
ogies” of the new elite.*^ Many authors of the age, including Pródromos, 
Ptochoprodromos, Tzetzes, Balsamon, Eustathios, Euthymios Malakes 
(bishop of New Patras and friend of Eustathios), and Niketas Choniates, 
polemically depicted monks and would-be holy men as morally undisci- 
plined, as cynical exploiters of popular superstitions, and as “fraudulent, 
greedy, or superfluous.”^^ Their invectives and calis for reform should 
probably not be seen as a reaction to any sudden and drastic deterioration 
in the standards of monastic life, though perhaps that happened to a degree 
(as evidenced by the rising wealth and social ambitions of individual monks 
and communities). In his Inquiry into monastic life, Eustathios paints an 
interesting picture of monks fully assimilated to the secular and aristocratic 
valúes of society, including business venturos, horse-riding, and hunting 
with dogs and falcons. In his commentary on the Odyssey, he sarcastically 
compares the Cyclopes to the hermits of his own age who receive goods 
without having to work for them.*"^ 

It is more likely that the behavior that was now being condemned and 
ridiculed was no different from what had gone on in Byzantium for 
centuries, only it was now being seen through the lens of a new moral 
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Outlook. A culture of satire emerges more when authors change their 
Outlook than when their targets change their habits for the worse, for all 
societies always inelude the worst. The exploration of the soul and the 
reconfiguration of human psychology that Psellos had pioneered encour- 
aged the discovery of less flattering motives for traditional behavior. The 
very premises of monastic life were called into question by men who had 
now come to share not merely the rhetorical skill but the social valúes and 
contempt for monks displayed by ancient Hellenists like Libanios.^^ 
Eustathios condemned the monks’ anti-intellectualism and wished to 
transform them into scholars like himself who did not despise pagan 
learning. The ancient institutional tensión between bishops and unruly 
monks may have contributed to this flare-up, as well as the competition for 
patrons between scholars and holy men. It is striking how often the 
frustration of the former centers on the ease with which monks secured 
aristocratic and even imperial favor. No years of training or parsing archaic 
forms for them: sometimes even utter silence could be offered as proof of 
holiness! 

To conclude, the new empire of the Komnenoi blocked the advance- 
ment of philosophy but offered the Hellenists other opportunities to 
experiment in new fields. We have outlined the role of this small group 
of intellectuals in the moral developments of the age. These developments, 
however, placed them in an awkward position with respect to the Christian 
tradition and forced them to acknowledge its limitations, even if only 
rhetorically. As imperial panegyrists they turned to antiquity to fmd 
models for the worldly splendor of their princes to complement those of 
the Oíd Testament. As professionals whose status and self-esteem were 
based on secular learning, they were gradually led to idealizo Greece as a 
place of perfect culture, its religión notwithstanding. From that standpoint 
they could not but satirizo their society and traditions. Hellenism was a 
stance that evolved out of traditional scholarly oceupations. Presently, we 
will examine the sophists’ halting stops toward the fashioning of a new 
Hellenic identity. The first stops in that direction were acts of the imagi- 
nation. Scholarship enabled the recreation of a Hellenic fantasy, an alter- 
native visión of the world that expressed secret yearnings but deflected 
criticism by avoiding serious commitment. Komnenian Hellenism bogan 
as a vocation, became a habit of thought, and fmally, through a series of 
elabórate rhetorical acts, generated an alternative world of its own. In the 
process, it laid the groundwork for the revival of new Hellenic identities. 
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HELLENIC FANTASY WORLDS: THE NEW ROMANCE NOVELS 

The Hellenic habit infiltrated most sites of literate culture, even legal, 
diplomatic, theological, and ecclesiastical texts. The testimony of witnesses 
in court was rewritten to accord with Attic usage, and a judge of the twelfth 
century wrote a tragic poem adapting classical drama to a case of murder 
and cannibalism that he had heard: “it was through this learning that he ... 
was able to do justice to a human being whose experience and situation 
were so far removed from his own. Was this not humanism in the fullest 
sense of the word?”^*" loannes Apokaukos, bishop of Naupaktos in the early 
thirteenth century (but educationally a product of the Komnenian 
empire), quoted Aristophanes and Homer in a case of divorce to present 
the comic condition of the plaintiffs. In the spirit of philanthrdpia, he set 
strict canons aside and granted a divorce.*^ But not all classicism advanced 
understanding. In 1199, the emperor Alexios III Angelos sent an official 
letter to the city of Genoa which began as follows: “The sayings and 
opinions of the wise men among the Greeks are not false, rather they 
often hit the mark. Their wise poet Hesiod declared that the whole city 
suffers because of a bad man.”®^ The imperial chancery was clearly staffed 
with sophists, but what would the Genoese have made of this? 

Though rhetorical, this endorsement of pagan veracity, issuing from the 
highest authority, posed starkly the question of the ancients’ epistemológ¬ 
ica! status. Were they true absolutely albeit only in part (their paganism had 
to be rejected), or merely in a qualified sense, fot example within the 
boundaries of a specific rhetorical act that required the suspensión of 
ordinary rules governing the reception of pagan notions? Our evidence is 
mixed. One incident suggests that pagan Greece could be cited as a source 
of legitimacy even in ecclesiastical matters. According to Anna, when 
Alexios tried to justify his seizure of Ghurch property befóte an assembly 
of officers and bishops, his arguments were based on necessity, on the 
canons, and the example of David; in passing, however, he also alluded to 
the precedent of Perikles and the treasury of Athena, whose gold was 
likewise used to meet military emergencies! This was not strictly speaking 
a valid legal argument and Alexios would probably not have pressed it had 
he been challenged. Still, it is fascinating to see how Perikles’ reputation as 
a leader could allow the practices of pagan temples to be cited in a Ghristian 
dispute. The authority of the exemplum lies somewhere between mere 
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classical elaboradon and serious legal argument. The Greeks were pushing 
their way to the top.*^ 

Of course, it is also possible that we are dealing with a literary elabo- 
ration by Anna, our source, in which case the valué of the episode greatly 
diminishes: an assembly of officers and bishops was not quite the same 
as the readership of the Alexiad. But this is only a possibility. When 
Alexios’ chief opponent in the matter, León, bishop of Chalkedon, wrote 
a treatise against the confiscation, his first argument of precedent was 
drawn from the legal status of the property of pagan temples in antiquity. 
To be sure, León goes on to claim that the same provisions that obtained 
for temples obtain also for churches, and all his other arguments are strictly 
within the faith. Still, it is fascinating that he should find pagan practice to 
be at all relevant. Perhaps he was carried away by a legal train of thought, as 
even Justinian’s Corpus preserved older opinions on the property rights of 
temples. But whatever we cali it, it amounted to a formal recognition of at 
least the legal authority of pagan antiquity and its relevance to current 
affairs. This was not a case of merely copying the ancients when their ideas 
were useful albeit without acknowledgment and so with a bad conscience 
(as, for instance, iconophiles did in the struggle over icons); here, Greek 
precedent is explicitly cited as a source of legitimacy in the present.^° 

For the most part in Komnenian literature the authority of Greek 
religión was dependent on the rhetorical conventions and literary aims of 
the particular work. When the sophists cited Greek beliefs and teachings 
they did not intend them to be taken at face valué but only in the qualified 
sense that rhetoric can establish between author and audience: a realm is 
fashioned where Ghristian strictures may harmlessly (and temporarily) be 
suspended for the sake of style, illustration, showing-off, and edification. 
In a letter to a friend, Theophylaktos quotes Homer on Zeus in order to 
illustrate how he is buffeted by the Devil and succored by God. He does 
not mean to suggest that Zeus exists or that he is to be identified with either 
God or the Devil. This is only a manner of speaking, self-consciously 
addressed by a bishop to a fellow classicist (“your poets”). Still, this “trans- 
lation” of a Ghristian existential predicament into the language and gods of 
Homer reveáis a need to opérate simultaneously on two registers.^^ Trained 
for years in classical literature and appointed bishops in the provinces, the 
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sophists had to believe that their two thought-systems were compatible, 
perhaps even that they converged deep down or on a level that only 
philology could discover. Granted, the Christian element was understood 
to be ontologically primary and the pagan existed in the ambiguous space 
between literary affectation and make-believe, but a considerable will-to- 
believe can be detected in this negotiated reconciliation. The gap, as we will 
see when we discuss the Timarion, could easily cióse, and then the pagan 
view unexpectedly turned out to be the dominant one. For more orthodox 
writers than the author of that text, Greece was like a caged beast admired 
for its beauty, strength, and exotic allure, and, despite the anathemas of the 
Synodikon (or even because of them), its appeal was paradoxically enhanced 
by the chance that some “maniac” might set it free. 

Beside illustration, there was apposition. In a funeral oration 
Konstantinos Manasses adduces a “Greek” apophthegm about God as 
equivalent to one from the Psalms.^^ There is nothing especially pagan 
about this saying, but Manasses is very self-conscious about what he is 
doing and draws attention to it, alerting us that the juxtaposition is offered 
in a specific mode: our religious inhibitions, he is telling us, should be 
disengaged for the effect is supposed to operare on a rhetorical level. Thus 
did Hellenizing rhetoric creare imaginary spaces into which the sophists 
and their audiences could enter and, for a while, play at being Greek and 
take their paideia at face valué. How, then, did they imagine Greek spaces? 

The primary instrument of Hellenist imagination was naturally lan- 
guage. The efifort to compose and declaim in a purified Attic or koine was 
itself a Creative act of linguistic anachronism that activated the classicist 
fiction and guaranteed the conditional reception of its content (much like 
our “once upon a time”). The contemporary world was made to disappear 
as author and audience temporarily entered a skillfully reconstructed 
illusion of antiquity where Basilakes could play at being a new 
Demosthenes, Anna a new Homer or Thucydides, and Pródromos a 
Lucian.^^ A Byzantine gente usually given little attention, the progymnas- 
mata, is crucial here because it was an important forum for this kind of 
literary practice and reveáis the underlying mentality. Progymnasmata were 
exercises in various categories of rhetoric that mostly took their themes 
from Greek myth and history, though a few were Ghristian. We have over 
fifty by Basilakes and about half a dozen by Nikephoros Ghrysoberges from 
the end of the century. But it is likely that most educated Byzantines 


Konstantinos Manasses, Funeral Oration for Nikephoros Komnenos 124—128 (p. 306). 
For Basilakes and Demosthenes, see pp. 286—287 below. 
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composed them during their training. Some take the form of what so-and- 
so would say in an unforeseen or plausible circumstance and required that 
the orator put himself in the position of a Greek god, hero, or historical 
figure and declaim accordingly. We have eleven such by Basilakes on Greek 
themes, eleven on Biblical themes, as well as the curious “what would 
Hades say upon the resurrection of Lazaros.” The pagan ones are of interest 
here, because the sophist had to immerse himself completely in the role, 
remove all anachronisms from his language and thinking, and render a 
convincing account of how Zeus gazed amorously at lo (the cow) or how 
Pasiphae fell passionately in love with the bull (these had to titillate too).^"^ 
The paganism of these pieces is luxuriant and unapologetic. We here 
find Byzantine writers frowning upon lack of respect to the gods-, acclaim- 
ing Zeus as the supreme god (“he who watches over all”); and finding just 
revenge to be in accord with a true moral order. In playful encomia (e.g., of 
dogs), one could talk about the gods in the guise of a contemporary of 
Xenophon.^^ Of special interest are hortatory progymnasmata, for these 
concerned moral themes and could not entirely occlude Ghristianity. 
Discussing a verse of Sophokles, Basilakes praises the poet for avoiding 
all the disgraceful immorality of the myths - phlyaria is a technical 
derogatory Ghristian term. Obviously, the Hellenist illusion does not 
fully take over here. But Basilakes then offers a moral defense of the 
pagan poet. Sophokles wrote edifying stories and, by using pious language, 
avoided abusing the gods, which would have encouraged the young to be 
licentious! Is this an exercise? If so, it is not one in which we must pretend 
not to be Ghristians, for Sophokles is defended here explicitly in the face 
of Ghristian objections. Basilakes translates “our” pietistic assumptions 
directly into classical terms with the result that the difference between 
“us” and “them” effectively vanishes. By arguing that true morality can be 
promoted in a pagan context by virtuous poets, the text relativizes religión; 
it suggests that piety is a constant and that the ancient gods could be, in 
their time and in their way, guarantors of morality. By assuming a universal 
moral standard, the exercise blurs its theological commitments. 


Biblical themes: Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymnasmata 30-37, 40-42 {Prog. e mon. pp. 139—160, 
166—183); Greek: 43—54 (ibid. pp. 183—224); Hades: 39 (pp. 163—166); Pasiphae: 19 (pp. 94-95); cf. 16 
(pp. 99—100) for a tale of incestuous eros. For Chrysoberges, see p. 161 above. For progymnasmata in 
general, Hunger (1969—1970) 19—21; (1978) v. I, 92—120; Roilos (2005) 32—40; for their artistry, 
Littlewood (1980). 

Respect for gods: Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymnasmata 8 and 26 [Prog. e mon. pp. 79 and 113); Zeus: 
5 (ibid. p. 85); revenge: 10 (pp. 92—93) and 26 (pp. no—115); encomia: 29 (p. 133). 
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The illusion is convincing and I doubt that our classicists could easily tell 
that these were tweifth-century compositions, if they were put to the test. 
To be sute, it was less the case that the Byzantine sophists were imitating 
antiquity itself as that they were following the instructions and example of 
their ancient models, such as Hermogenes, Aphthonios, and Libanios. But 
this only displaces, and does not neutralize, the argument. We should not 
underrate the significance of these pieces because their imitation of 
Hellenism was a formal requirement of the gente, for we still have to 
explain why they were written at all. It seems that they were composed 
precisely because they enabled the sophists to engage in this role-playing; 
they liked pretending to be pagan masters of rhetoric. It has also been 
suggested that literary formalism was a pretext for the covert indulgence in 
erotic pleasures that were ordinarily suppressed; after all, eros, in various 
forms and perversions, is the main theme of Basilakes’ progymnasmata, 
along with the conquest of nature by skill {techne) Both of these themes 
also dominare the romance novéis of the period. 

Isolated texts of this kind can possibly be found in most periods of 
Byzantine literature. What makes these significant is their sheer frequency 
in the twelfth century and their proximity to the apogee of Hellenic 
fantasy-writing in Byzantium, the romance novéis of the middle years of 
the century composed by Pródromos, Eustathios (or Eumathios) 
Makrembolites, Niketas Eugenianos, and Konstantinos Manasses (only 
fragments survive of the latter). There are, in fact, cióse textual and generic 
links between Basilakes’ progymnasmata and the novel of Makrembolites; 
both, after all, were products of the same Hellenizing milieu and its 
rhetorical background.^^ The novéis are between nine and eleven books 
long (about 120 pages each); they are told in the third person and in verse, 
except for Makrembolites’, which is in first-person prose; and all have the 
same Basic plot, which is that of the ancient romance novéis that they all 
imitare: a young couple in love run away and are separated by pirares, 
barbarians, shipwrecks, or wars, preserving their virginity remarkably 
through it all; on the way they make friends (whose stories are similar), 
reunite, and marry. Despite this similarity in outline, in practice the novéis 
are highly varied and idiosyncratic; conceptually they are worlds apart. 
Eugenianos focuses on the elaboration of the plot; Makrembolites on the 


Beck (1982) 144—147; cf. Pignani’s introduction to Basilakes, p. 34. 
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Beatón (1996) 25—26, 80—81, 88, 212. The titles are: Theodoros Pródromos, Rhodanthe andDosikles 
Eustathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias', Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charikles 
and Konstantinos Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea. 
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subjective experience of eras, though bis underlying theme is the second- 
order relationship among eros, nature, and art {techné), especially the techné 
of the novelist himself; while Pródromos takes war and religión as his chief 
themes. While Makrembolites is more “artistic,” in both treatment and 
subject matter, Pródromos is philosophical and weaves interesting perspec- 
tives into his narrativo, which we will examine separately below.^* 

Long despised and neglected, the novéis are now slowly eliciting studies 
of their generic complexity; their frequent allusions to classical literature 
and intertextual use of the ancient novéis and, very likely, of each other; 
and their literary motifs and strategies. We will not discuss these aspects 
here, except to the degree required by our chief theme. Moreover, the 
writing of these books cannot really be explained at present, though it can 
be contextualized and made less strange. Por instance, their interest in eros 
suits the literary experiments of the age, as does their imitation of ancient 
gentes and evocation of a pagan Greece where, as a rule, no contemporary 
or Christian references disrupt the Hellenist illusion. Their simultaneóos 
appearance with the vernacular French romances has generated more 
questions than answers, but the problem of who influenced whom places 
an unrealistic burden on the word “influence.” Literature cannot be 
“explained” by establishing tenuous chronological or prosopographical 
links. Byzantine literary culture amply met the preconditions for the 
reinvention of the novel. Beyond the Hellenist experiments discussed 
above, many of the motifs of the novel had survived in saints’ lives and 
legal petitions.^^ Similar arguments can be made for the autonomy of the 
western developments. 

The key feature of the Byzantine novéis is that they are learned, meaning 
that they are imitations of an ancient genre (albeit in verse, except for 
Makrembolites). Written in classical Greek, their execution depended on a 
high level of scholarship, literary and historical, such as existed only in 
Byzantium. It is important to emphasize the degree of self-consciousness in 
this enterprise. The novelists do not admit the chronological and religious 
gap that lies between them and their modeis, a strategy that enables - or 
requires - their readers to imagine themselves among the (pagan and 


For an introduction, see Beatón (1996) chs. 4—5; for their relative and absolute chronology, ibid. 
79—81, 2II—212; Agapitos (2000) 181, 184—185. Chronology does not affect this discussion. 
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Greek) audience of the original ancient novéis. The Third Sophisdc thus 
assimilates itself to the Second, pretending that nothing has changed in the 
meantime. Of course, we, and the Byzantine reader, know well that much 
has happened in a thousand years and so we look fot hints. The novéis 
oblige, albeit never obviously; contemporary allusions are deliberare and 
executed with skill. (We will look below at possible references to 
Christianity and contemporary history.) Indirect references in the texts 
to the authors themselves emphasize the distance between the Hellenic 
fiction and its Byzantine creator. For instance, Eugenianos has one of his 
characters claim as his models heroes from the ancient novéis (6.386-390, 
440-451), saying that they lived “long ago.””° But how long ago can they 
have lived in this timeless Hellenic world? Spoken by one of the characters 
about the author’s models, the statement alindes to the gap separating 
Eugenianos from his Second Sophistic predecessors. Also, at the end of 
Makrembolites’ novel, the first-person narrator assumes a more detached 
perspective and wonders who might possess such a perfect “Atticizing” style 
as could faithfully reflect the wondrous nature of his adventures (11.19). He 
then expresses the hope that even if the other gods do not establish eternal 
memorials to his love, the arts of Hermes will enable “one who is born 
much later” to immortalize them through rhetoric (11.22). The narrator 
thus alindes to the author, and specifically to his rhetorical skill, which is in 
many other ways the subject of the novel in the first place. 

As literary artifacts the novéis must be read against the intense cultiva- 
tion of rhetoric in the twelfth century and its experiments in both oíd and 
new forms. As with the popularity of the novel in the Second Sophistic, the 
gente enabled the sophists to perform their skills in new and challenging 
ways. For example, “Pródromos planned the novel to inelude one rhetor¬ 
ical tour de forcé in each book.””^ Moreover, the novelists, and 
Makrembolites in particular, made the complex relation of eras, nature, 
and art a matter for conscious reflection and infused their stories with a 
metanarrative developing those themes. Beyond the themes of its main 
narrative, then, Hysmine andHysminias is also about úse art ofwriting itself, 
the interplay of nature and representation, whose nexus is eros. This may 
sound complex and “modernist,” yet it was perhaps a standard feature of 
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Byzandne rhetoric, whose playful reflexivity we are now beginning to 
understand. When reading the novéis, we must ask what each episode 
suggests about the author himself, his enterprise, and his relation to us, his 
readers, just as Hysminias attempts to “decode the Delphic riddles” of the 
palmer {technites) in the garden of Sosthenes (2.8).'°^ 

This aspect of the works has not been studied systematically. To do so 
would require expertise in literary criticism, engagement with the philo- 
sophical concerns of the text — Makrembolites himself calis them that — as 
well as enjoying the work in the first place, all of which have traditionally 
been rare qualities in Byzantine Studies. Our concern here, however, is not 
in what the novelists had to say about techné itself, but in their relationship 
to the Greek past in which they conducted their experiments. We will limit 
the discussion to the recreation of a pagan Hellenic fantasy, the setting 
where the novelists chose to develop their broader themes regarding eras 
and lagos. What they did was to recreate an image of antiquity free of 
anachronism, chiefly of reference to Christianity and to the authors’ own 
World. This was the rule, which, on occasion, was broken, though this was 
done deliberately, from a position of strength and not by mistake. To 
achieve this effect, the novelists had to deploy all of their scholarly skills and 
their knowledge of antiquity, put themselves in a classical frame of mind, 
and produce an illusion that could convince discerning peers and exacting 
patrons. To be sure, same features of the novéis’ setting, such as the vague 
temporal frame and the indifference to the political life of the ancient cities, 
can be explained by the direct imitation of the ancient novéis; obviously, 
this is a “literary Greece.”™"^ But the effect could not be pulled off without a 
developed historical sense, for the setting of the ancient novéis could not be 
simulated merely through imitation. The illusions were a crowning 
achievement of literary Hellenism and a testament to Byzantine 
scholarship.'°’ 

What did historicism entail in practice? First, the novéis are thoroughly 
and even obsessively pagan. Not only do the protagonists, with whom we 


The reflexive aspect has been glimpsed but not studied systematically: Beatón (1996) 65—67, 87—88; 
Jouanno (2000) 93 and (2005) 26—27; Rollos (2000) 113 and (2005) 50—61, 103—112, and passim\ 
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are meant to sympathize, believe in the gods, they are constantly talking 
about them, praying to them, holding festivals in their honor, and, yes, 
even sacrificing to them. It is likely that this religiosity exceeds that in the 
ancient novéis, and goes well beyond the day-to-day piety of the ancient 
World itself. But, on the whole, the novelists get the details right.™^ It is 
important that they do not apologize or ever comment on their characters’ 
religión (as did, say, the poet of Beowulf, who likewise wrote about pagan 
heroes for a Christian society). Furthermore, as we saw with Basilakes’ 
exercises, taking this worid at face valué requires accepting its religión as 
virtuous. Cides and individuáis are praised for their piety. There is no sign 
that the narrators do not themselves believe in the gods, which places their 
Christian readers in the position of having to suspend, not their disbelief, 
but precisely their beliefm order to enjoy the fiction. By speaking in the 
first person, Makrembolites compounds the illusion by making us view the 
World through the eyes of Hysminias and partake directly of the paganism 
in which he is steeped (he is a sacred herald). What Pródromos does is 
perhaps still bolder, as he speaks in the third person but makes many 
comments throughout that imply the narrator’s belief in the gods and their 
benevolence (e.g., 1.65-67: it was not unreasonable that a goddess should 
help Rhodes; 6.84-88: one cannot escape fate, for the gods are everywhere). 
This disjoins the actual author from his authorial persona; it presents us 
with an author who chooses to act pagan, even if only for the purposes of one 
work, a choice that Makrembolites’ narrator does not have. (This authorial 
strategy may be traced to Psellos’ assumption of the first-person voice of 
Aristotle in writing paraphrases of his works.™^) Finally, both characters 
and narrators in the novéis believe that the gods actively intervene in their 
lives, and sometimes they do just that, albeit indirectly, in dreams, omens, 
oracles, and mitades.”^ 

Timeless fictions that do not reflect contemporary realities or mental- 
ities make modern historiaos uncomfortable. Efforts have accordingly been 
made to historicize them by discovering allusions to Christian and 
Byzantine realities. The results are generally plausible, but we must be 
careful in evaluating them. First we must accept that in its essentials the 
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setting is utterly unlike the authors’ world, being Greek rather than 
Román; pagan rather than Christian; and based on city-states, not empires 
(except fot Pródromos’ novel). The polarities of their moral universo are 
those of the ancient novéis: chance vs. providence, slavery vs. freedom, city 
vs. country, Rellenes vs. barbarians, nature vs. techné. Everyday life, social 
relations, and manners of speech also do not correspond to the experience 
of any Byzantine. Por example, the characters use ancient expressions that 
only the sophists themselves would have used in a Byzantine setting.™^ 
These enhanced the illusion of authenticity. 

Setting Pródromos aside for now, what purpose do the Christian allu- 
sions serve in the novéis? In the case of Makrembolites, they are faint, 
consisting of the practico of foot-washing (which is not exclusively 
Christian) and some language that possibly echoes the sufferings of the 
martyrs. Their purpose, in any case, is literary, that is they are either 
illustrative or subordinated to the development of the novel’s own themes; 
it does not seem that they are meant to inspire deeper or subversivo 
thoughts about Christian prácticos or beliefs.“° The case of Eugenianos 
is more complex. We have there, for instance, erotic language that seems to 
echo the Song of Songs; a character declaring that a god had brought the 
couple together and then asking “who can sepárate those whom a god has 
United?” (3.12, 7.264; alluding to Matthew 19.6); and a marriage at the end 
that, contrary to ancient practico, takes place inside a temple with the priest 
presiding (this occurs in Pródromos as well). These allusions are too few 
and ambiguous to establish “a Christian context. . . despite the ostensibly 
antique settings.””' Quite the contrary, the context is thoroughly pagan. 
No reader would have concluded that these characters were Christians at 
heart when they constantly say things like “I give thanks to you, son of 
Zeus, the greatest of the gods” (8.73-74). Their polytheism is too explicit 
for “Zeus” to be taken as a classicizing ñame for the Christian Cod (by 
contrast, the poet of Beowulf, after acknowledging that his heroes are 
pagan, has them talk about “Cod” thereafter as though they were not). 
No, Eugenianos was not trying to make his readers feel more “comfortable” 
with this material. Drosilla refers to the god in question, Dionysos, as anax, 
not kyrie as a Christian would (7.210). The thoroughly pagan context 
denatures and subverts any Christian references that may be worked into 
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it. For example, one scholar has suggested that Eugenianos was interpreting 
“the Song of Solomon sexually and literally . . . against orthodox opin¬ 
ión.””^ Jesús’ words about marriage are likewise used in connecdon with an 
erotic infatuation inspired by Dionysos that leads to elopement; the line is 
used again later, only now it has become “those whom úitgods have joined” 
(9.186). In Eugenianos’ fiction, the gods prevail in the end. 

The study of the novéis is in its infancy and so we do not know whether 
they were meant to offer serious arguments about pagan and Christian 
prácticos or beliefs. Additional study will be required befóte we can 
interpret the temple marriages.”^ But even a casual reading reveáis what 
the novelists believed that the fiction was good for. It offered a venue for 
the rhetorical performance of eras, an aspect of the humanism of the period 
that, as we saw, was seeking outlets, given the traditionai aversión of the 
culture to such topics. In the imaginary Greece of the sophists, inhibitions 
could be relaxed as part of a harmless fantasy. So we get detailed descrip- 
tions of the bodily graces of young men and women."'’^ In Makrembolites, 
we read powerful and explicit first-person accounts of erotic infatuation 
and arousal (3.7, 3.10; see 5.1 for a wet dream). There is also clever genital 
innuendo. When Eugenianos introduces his couple, he describes the lush 
vegetation around them, including “the roses’ calyxes, that being closed or 
rather a little oponed, shut the flower within like a maiden in her chamber”; 
and, “in the middle of the spring stood a pillar, skillfully hollowed within, 
like a long pipe, through which the flowing water rose” (1.83-85, 93-96). 
Or, on approaching a maiden: “Greetings, gardener of so many flowers, 
why don’t you open your door also for me?” (4.246-247; see her responso at 
270—288). Much in these novéis is written in explicit recognition that ‘Vrar 
ofcen does not know shame” (7.61), in other words their subject matter is 
expected to viólate social mores and decorum (virginity, however, must be 
preserved for marriage). The authors do not shirk this shamelessness, 
though they are generally more discreet than their ancient counterparts 
in raising topics banned by Ghristianity, such as homoeroticism."’ 
Elysmine and Elysminias certainly flirt with incest; besides their ñames, 
they pretend to be siblings in the story even as they get it on. Be that as it 
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may, the shameless way in which she flirts with him at the beginning totally 
violates the rules of feminine decorum. Her behavior, and that of some of 
the other women, is often exactly that which the Bible ascribes to whoresd"" 
In short, it was to the Greeks that educated Byzantines inevitably turned 
when they wanted a World of laughter, drinking, and rejoicing, of delight in 
the body and physical beauty, eros, and of Bacchic dances. Much of this 
behavior had been condemned by the Church. Eugenianos’ protagonists 
are even advised to prefer joy over sorrow, if both should fall upon them."^ 
It is impossible that the novelists meant to condenan this kind of behavior, 
given that they describe it with such artistry, grace, and evident sytnpathy. 
They may have viewed it with irony (especially Pródromos), but this is not 
the same as condemnation. Ñor could they have been unaware that their 
literary priorities violated orthodox strictures. We are dealing, then, with a 
Hellenism that supplements the official culture, that provides outlets for 
expression in marginalized areas. But to what extent did the creators and 
audience identify with the fantasy? Opposite extremes have been proposed: 
on the one hand, they would have regarded the Greek protagonists as their 
own; on the other, they would have viewed them as alien, with no collective 
or moral links to their own Román and Ghristian world.”^ 

In terms of both authors and audience, we are dealing here exclusively 
with the empire’s intellectual elite. Later in the chapter, we will examine 
the steps taken by this elite toward fashioning a new Greek identity. Those 
steps, albeit tentative and inconclusive, corresponded in many ways to the 
modalities of Hellenism in the novéis, in particular the rejection of barbar- 
ism. In other words, the polarity of Greeks vs. barbarians is important in 
the novéis and was likewise fundamental to the revival of Greek identity in 
the twelfth century. To be sure, Byzantium was unlike the novéis’ world of 
small city-states. But the action of the novéis does not take place in the 
cides, whose political life and wats are absent. Instead, the protagonists 
adventure in barbarian lands and rarely interact with other Greeks (except 
in Makrembolites, though most of his drama is domestic rather than civic). 
So too, in the social world of twelfth-century Byzantium the sophists’ 
attempt to fashion new Hellenic identities was driven by their need to 
differentiate themselves from the barbarians who were assaulting the 
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empire militarily from outside and from those who were advancing within 
it socially and politically. Under those circumstances, anyone who was not 
a barbarían was one of “us,” and the classical tradition predisposed these 
scholars to regard non-barbarians as Greeks. 

The contras: between Greeks and barbarians in the novéis is expressed in 
moral, religious, and linguistic terms. The narrator in Makrembolites 
laments bis enslavement to barbarians and wonders whether he should 
take up arms against them “in the Greek way.” But bis captors are defeated 
by other Greeks, and so now he laments being enslaved “to Greeks, who 
speak the same language” (8.9). This is the novel in which the adventure is 
most contracted, as Makrembolites is more interested in the theme of 
slavery than in that of Hellenism vs. barbarism (his characters are enslaved 
to Tros, to barbarians, and then to Greeks, allowing the theme to be 
explored from many perspectives). Still, if being Greek means fighting 
barbarians and speaking Greek, then Byzantine readers would have iden- 
tified with these fictitious Greeks. Granted, they are pagans even in their 
Hellenism; for instance, they cremate their dead “in the Greek manner.” 
But one does not sympathize with the barbarians on this count, for they are 
worse; e.g., they practice human sacrifice."^ Generally, then, the Greeks of 
the novéis are presented as civilized in ways that Byzantines would appre- 
ciate, even when that civilization is ironized, regardless of the fact that they 
are pagans. Henee there is no Ghristian editorializing against sacrifices and 
such. By contras:, in the novéis a “barbarían by nature delights in drunk- 
enness . . . especially if he’s easily carried off an abundance of property 
belonging to others.”“^° Byzantine readers would have thought of Latins or 
Turks at this point. In short, the focus on barbarians compensares for the 
relative absence of the Greek city. Hellenism, i.e., the reader in his capacity 
as make-beiieve Greek, is defined negativeiy as that which is not barbarous. 
That is perhaps why the barbarians are more impreciseiy named and 
undifferentiated in the Byzantine novel in comparison to its ancient 
counterpart.'^^ “Barbarían” is a generic category that defines “us” by 
inversión. 

We should not take this identification too far. We are still far from being 
able to plot the range of reactions of the Byzantine audience, but certainly 


Cremation: Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charikles 9.4; sacrifices: ibid. 4.93—95; see below for 
Pródromos. 

Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charikles 1.160—165; cf. Theodoros Pródromos, Rhodanthe and 
Dosikles i.iio—iiv, Eustathios Makrembolites, HysmineandHysminias ii.iy, Konstantinos Manasses, 
Aristandros and Kallithea fr. 7. 

Jouanno (1992) 265, 271; for the ancient novéis, Bowie (1991) 186-194. 
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no one was advocating a return to such a Greece. It is improbable that the 
protagonists of these works were upheld as ethical ideáis, even beyond their 
“passivity” that alienates modern readers (though this is a feature of the 
ancient novéis as well). Hysminias and Dosikles have little to say to anyone 
facing the challenges of the twelfth century, especially a Komnenian 
warlordd^^ This is mostly because they are not complete people, but 
vehicles fot the exploration of the power of eras and logas (it is tragic pathos 
that produces the efifect of passivity). We identify with the characters 
largely fot the purpose of enjoying a rhetorical demonstration that flatters 
our critical skills. 

Still, as we have seen, the valúes of the sophists and the warlords did not 
coincide. The Hellenist fantasy may have done more than just provide an 
outlet for its authors’ rhetorical ambitions; it may have encoded their 
anxieties, just as the very different world of the violent and boorish 
Digenes Akrites pleased their Komnenian lords. To be sure, no character 
in the novéis appears to be a sophist. But what had to be a profession in 
Byzantium might appear in more natural ways in its original classical 
setting. We are perhaps missing what the novéis take for granted, for its 
protagonists naturally possess many of the skills on which the sophists 
staked their social position in Komnenian high society. They speak an Attic 
Greek that is complex enough, know and cite their literature, and com- 
mand the mythological code by which they embellish experience. By 
contrast, the love-letter that Chrysilla, the wife of the barbarían chief, 
sends to Charikles is written by Eugenianos in a simplistic style to indicate 
her exclusión from the charmed circle of Hellenism (5.197—237).'^^ But 
what chiefly differentiates protagonists from barbarians is that the former 
are not warlike and do not try to impose their will on others (except 
through eros, and here they restrain themselves); even in their own cities 
they are apolitical. It could well be, then, that the novéis were revived in 
part because they expressed the insecurity of a cultural elite in the face of 
the warlords and barbarians who were governing the Byzantine empire. 
This is strikingly illustrated by a scene in Pródromos. When barbarians 
seize the town, massacre its people, and capture the protagonists, Dosikles 
dares to speak up as they are being marched to the ships. But a “rude” 
barbarían “giant” who was near him strikes him full in the face and shuts 
him up (6.172-185). The eros of the protagonists is a prívate affair that must 


Kazhdan (1967) 115—117, has a point. Passivity: Beatón (1996) 63 with Agapitos and Smith (1992) 
38-40. 
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survive in a hostile world. Perhaps the sophists felt likewise about their lagos 
and the fragility of their Hellenism in the unclassical world of the tweifth 
century. Many of them, including Pródromos, complained of poverty, of 
the indifference of high society to their paideia, and, in a half-playful way, 
of slavery to their masters’ whims. However rhetorical, these themes were 
never so popular before the sophists’ emergence in middle Byzantiumd^^ 
Still, as Bryaxes, Dosikles’ new barbarian captor, explains as he is about to 
sacrifico him to the gods, “good order” {eutaxia, a key virtue of the 
Byzantine politeid) requires slaves to obey their masters (7-355-370). 

Ares was no friend of the Muses, causing the interests of the sophists and 
the Komnenoi to diverge. Pródromos expressed this strongly in an oration 
to Isaakios Komnenos, the youngest son of Alexios I, who had philosoph- 
ical and literary interests. This rare conjunction of power and learning 
allows Philosophy herself to step into the speech and take the floor against 
Ares. That beastly god, she says, has taken all the kings and the better 
portion of mankind for himself, leaving privare citizens and day-laborers to 
me. One might object, she says, by citing Alexander, Cato, and Marcus 
Aurelius, who philosophized while leading armies, but they were few and 
all lived in the past. Isaakios is now alone in again uniting war and 
philosophy.'^^ We see here again how Greek mythology was used to 
represent contemporary concerns; the passage also reveáis how the 
Komnenian system may have appeared to the most philosophical of its 
flatterers. We can now turn to the political philosophy of Pródromos’ 
novel. Whereas the other novéis focus on Kermes, Dionysos, Eros, and the 
Graces - the gods of the sophists themselves as well as of their characters - 
Pródromos devotes a long section to Ares - the chief god of the Komnenoi 
and of the barbarians of his fantasy world. When the latter burst into the 
captured town and destroy its people, “a multitude of evil Erinnyes were 
dancing . . . Pallas was playing. Ares was lustful” (6.119-123), and the 
“Greeks” were dying. 

A PHILOSOPHEr’s novel: PRODROMOS ON 
RELIGION AND WAR 

It should already be evident that the twelfth-century novéis were highly 
original and thoughtful compositions and that this was largely because of, 
not despite, their imitation of ancient prototypes. Hellenism, reactivated at 


Beatón (1987); Magdalino (1993) 340-343. 

126 Pródromos, Oration for Isaakios Komnenos 146—158, 194—200 (pp. 116—117). 
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an opportune moment, provided Byzandne writers with a forum of the 
imagination in which to discuss topics that had been neglected and, within 
the protective framework of fantasy, to develop original perspectives on 
them. These topics could be timeless, such as eros and techne. In the case of 
Pródromos, imitation of antiquity disguised satire of Christian Romania. 
Hellenism created a detour to the present. Rhodanthe and Dosikles shares 
the qualities of the Byzantine novéis discussed above, but in it the satirical 
spirit prevails. Pródromos is again revealed as the Platonic Lucian of his 
age: though he satirizes, he does not offer any “answers,” in fact he ironizes 
his own position as the defender of logos in a barbarous society. 

First, a caveat. Rhodanthe and Dosikles has received virtually no studies as 
a work of literature. The following reading can hardly do justice to the 
complexity of its allusions or its dizzying spiral of reflexivo irony. What is 
offered here is only a basic survey of its main themes. This work requires a 
commentary and discussion of the kind that is normally reserved for 
prestigious classical texts/^^ 

From a narrativo point of view, the most striking aspect of Rhodanthe 
and Dosikles is the barbarian “digression” of the three central books (4-6). 
We there lose sight of the protagonists, sometimos entirely, and the main 
plot is displaced in favor of the war between the two barbarian kings, 
Mistylos and Bryaxes. How is this to be explained? No doubt, this war 
offered Pródromos the opportunity to indulge in elabórate set-pieces, such 
as the banquet at which Mistylos’ lieutenant Gobryas impresses Bryaxes’ 
envoy Artaxanes with the marvels of his master’s power (book 4); Bryaxes’ 
long speech to his men befóte battle (book 5); and the war and laments of 
book 6. Moreover, scholars have detected traces of Byzantine ceremonial in 
the descriptions of the banquet and warfare (involving frogmen that sink 
ships from below). But even if these are contemporary allusions, what 
exactly do they mean? Detecting them does not explain why they are there 
in the flrst place. Likewise, calling the middle books, or the entire novel for 
that matter, an exercise in mimesis, implies that the work is thematically 
incoherent, frivolous, and not about anything in particular as literature. 

We should demand more of Pródromos, and what we expect is satire. To 
begin with, he is vague regarding the identity of these barbarians. The 
kingdom and ethnicity of Mistylos are not specified. Bryaxes governs from 
the city of Pissa, though where this is we never learn (it may allude to Italian 


One day, when the classical bias in hiring abates, it will be possible for Hellenists to write fewer 
unread dissertations on Homer and more on buried gems like Pródromos. 
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Pisa, but is hardiy the same)/^*^ The barbarians are not anchored in space, 
which allows the reader to imagine various associations. Specifically, they 
are no mere bandits or thugs, as in the other novéis. Like the emperors and 
kings of the twelfth century, Mistylos and Bryaxes govern large realms with 
navies, armies, and cavalry. They exchange envoys and correspondence, 
have a developed protocol and ceremony for receiving guests, and go to war 
with each other over cities whose ownership is contested. This, in a nut- 
shell, is the world of the twelfth century. Moreover, the dramatic date of 
the story is destabilized by a peculiar incident. When Kratandros, a Cypriot 
who becomes Dosildes’ companion, is recounting his own story in book i, 
he narrares how his father Kraton, in defending him against the charge of 
murder, proposed that he endure a trial by fire, in which the goddess Selene 
vindicated him (1.374-404). The anachronism is blatant, as Pródromos 
and his audience certainly would have known. (In the next century, some 
Byzantines recognized this practice as firmly western.Pródromos 
thereby disrupts the historicist illusion, signaling that the time frame 
may not be as it seems. These Greeks are a fiction, and the fiction is 
ultimately under the power of the author. Perhaps, then, its system of 
signs is different from what we may have assumed at the beginning; the 
novel might be “history.” This makes us think about who these people 
really are (just as, conversely, in the preface to the Education of Kyros 
Xenophon tells us that his hero conquered Egypt, signaling the quasi- 
fictional nature of a work that at first sight appears to be historical). 

What are the defming characteristics of these barbarians? On the first 
page of the novel we are introduced to their aggression and injustice, as 
Mistylos’ men attack and sack the city of Rhodes, butchering its people. 
We have no reason to think that the attack was provoked. The subsequent 
war with Bryaxes concerns the fictional city of Rhamnon: Bryaxes claims it 
indignantly as his own (4.58-60), hut Mistylos responds that he stole it fair 
and square from another king, Mitranes (4.452-504), who is ominously out 
of the picture. The narrator gives no indication ahout who was in the right, 
as though it did not matter. And in fact the question of justice is relevant to 
these warlords only in their correspondence; in practice, it is violence that 
determines who holds what. Bryaxes’ capture of Mistylos’ city is accom- 
panied by such carnage and atrocities that the narrator is moved to tragic 


Jouanno (1992) 265. Pisa: Hunger (1978) v. II, 132. 
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pathos (6.114—191). Still, despite their aggression these barbarians are very 
pious, in their own twisted way. After taking Rhodes, Mistylos sacrifices 
some captives to his gods in sincere gratitude for their protection 
(1.454-461). But the temporal signs are again disrupted when one of the 
victims, Nausikrates, faces execution in a way that reminds us of the 
Christian martyrs (1.485-501).'^° Who are these kings? Who are their 
victims? 

Mistylos is so fearful of the gods that he will not surrender Rhodanthe to 
his lieutenant Gobryas because he has dedicated her to sacred Service. It 
would be impious as well as unjust to offend the gods, he says, because they 
protect US when we commit injustices against others! (3.182-264) 
Apparently it does not matter to him that he has attacked people who 
were performing religious rituals for the dead (3.104-118). In a work that is 
about to become openly Platonic, it is reasonable to cite in this connection 
the hypothetical argument for injustice made by Glaukon and Adeimantos 
in book 2 of the Republic. unjust men can effectively bribe the gods for 
protection, or at least deflect their anger. The most unjust man may be the 
one who appears to be the most pious. At the beginning of book 4 of 
Pródromos’ novel, Mistylos assumes the guise of a priest, though we are 
not told that he actually was a priest (just as Byzantine writers carne short of 
saying that their emperor actually was a priest).'^' Bryaxes, however, is 
equally pious, and in his speech before the battle he expects that the gods 
will grant him victory because he has suffered an injustice (esp. 5.206—208, 
228-229, 313-315). But his gods are the same as those of Mistylos. And when 
his soldiers take the city they too show no respect for religión, plundering 
temples and destroying statues (6.114-116). So we have two barbarían 
basiléis waging bloody wars in the ñame of justice and worshiping the 
same gods. In reality, both are unjust and superstitious. The parallels with 
the world of the twelfth century thicken. 

It is at this point that Pródromos flirts with blasphemy. Before the war, 
in order to impress Artaxanes, Bryaxes’ lieutenant, Gobryas serves him a 
banquet that ineludes a cooked lamb that gives birth to a flock of birds and 
a performer who fakes his own bloody suicide, only to be “resurrected” by 
Gobryas in the ñame of his desposes Mistylos. Some have seen this as an 
allusion to Byzantine imperial receptions, which tried to impress visitors 
with such devices. If so, it is a grotesque parody not merely of the 


Burron (2000) 196—197. For the moral equivalence of Mistylos and Bryaxes, see Meunier (1991) 
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ceremonial in question but of the rhetorical forms that Pródromos is 
imitating here;^^^ moreover, the fake miracles cut even closer to borne. 
Artaxanes is fooled by them and persuaded by the argument of Gobryas 
that Zeus gave birth to Dionysos and Athena from bis thigh and head 
(4.134-313). We may think that the purpose of the scene is to expose pagan 
deceit and credulity by mocking the myths, but what interest could 
Pródromos have had in that? What wit was there to be had in that? In 
fact, the miracles are ambiguous: pagan and ridiculous on the surface, but 
Christian and subversive if we look more closely. Por Gobryas presents the 
first miracle as proof that his lord has power over “the nature of beings” and 
the second as proof that he can raise the dead. And that is how Artaxanes 
presents them later to his master Bryaxes (5.51-88), who is not fooled. But 
they correspond precisely to the first and to the most famous of the 
miracles of Jesús, namely the changing of water into wine at the banquet 
of Cana and Lazarus’ resurrection. Bryaxes’ response is worth quoting: “I 
will find out for myself whether this wonder-worker can raise the dead and 
change natures, if he falls down dead by my sword and then raises himself 
up again” (5.81-88).'^^ Benighted pagan barbarian or indirect and henee 
safe vehicle of Christian satire? 

Pródromos is the only one of our four novelists who poses religión as a 
philosophical problem. Only his characters question the existence of 
providence and they do so constantly in the face of misfortune, causing 
US to wonder too. Dosikles comments sarcastically on how Zeus Xenios 
must have been sleeping when he let Glaukon, the pair’s host, die in the 
barbarian attack (3.125-131). He wonders why Zeus does not punish the 
offenders (3.478-486). Later, believing that Rhodanthe is dead, he wonders 
what good her father’s prayers had done (6.385-386). Rhodanthe has 
similar doubts (7.129-137). But if the gods are asleep, what causes mis- 
fortune? The blame is persistently laid on Tyche, “chance,” by both Greeks 
and barbarians, reflecting the conceptual coherence of Pródromos’ inten- 
tion. His satirical talents would have been wasted if they were aimed at 
long-extinct gods. Chance steps in whenever faith wavers. At one point, 
Dosikles calis Hermes a liar for predicting his marriage to Rhodanthe; 
better to believe in nothing (6.394-403). Rhodanthe also suspeets that the 
gods lied (7.91). But of course the marriage does take place, and faith is 
restored. At any rate, the narrator asks rhetorically, “Who was there who 


Macrides and Magdalino (1992) 150—152; Beatón (1996) 73—75. Parody: Rollos (2000) 113—120. 
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did not thank the gods?” (8.414) Perhaps one who realizes that the protag- 
onists are reunited only because Tyche made Rhodanthe the slave of 
Kraton, the father of Dosikles’ fellow prisoner (e.g., 7.8, among many 
passages to that effect), and because the fire on which Bryaxes intended to 
immolate Dosikles was put out by a sudden rain-storm (8.120-124). The 
barbarians view this as divine intervention, but the text does not say so; fot 
all we know that too could have been Tyche. 

The characters’ faith may be restored, even that of the narrator, but not 
necessarily ours or the author’s. In addition to the matter of agency - Tyche 
vs. the gods - religión is subjected to a Platonic revisión in Rhodanthe and 
Dosikles, though always within the limits of the novel’s satirical intention. 
In book 7, Pródromos, like Xenophon in the Education ofKyros, introduces 
a mock Platonic dialogue into his mock historical narrative when Bryaxes 
persuades Dosikles to accept being sacrificed to the gods (for they receive 
only the best offerings); then, as Bryaxes is torn between piety and pity, 
Kratandros, Dosikles’ friend, persuades him that the gods really desire 
animal, not human, offerings — after all, shouldn’t the king himself be 
sacrificed according to his own logic, as he is the best of all? A Christian 
might read these pages as a refutation of pagan error, and such a reading is 
hinted at in the metanarrative when Bryaxes prefaces his philosophical 
discussion by saying that he was going to ask his captivos about their 
religión {thréskeid) but now sees that it is obvious ( 7 . 394 - 399 )- The ques- 
tion makes sense only if there are “Christians” in this worid. Pródromos 
artfully hints at religious difference, without having to specify its source. 
The virtuous captivos are “Christians,” while Bryaxes is the worst kind of 
barbarian. But this has the unexpected effect of ameliorating Kratandros’ 
advocacy of animal sacrifice, the main form of sacrifico that Christianity 
had condemned. Surely, it is better than human sacrifico. Bryaxes is now 
not sure what to do, when Kraton, Kratandros’ father, appears and pleads 
for the life of his son. In a pitiful speech using Scriptural language, he 
argües that the gods want only salvation, not flesh and blood (8.50-68). But 
this transcendence of animal sacrifico comes at a cost. Kraton’s speech is 
linked to the novel’s persistent allusions to the Eucharist (cf Mistylos’ 


The concluding affirmation of providence is peculiar, linked to the healing of Rhodanthe’s paralysis 
(caused by a rival’s drugs). The narrator (who is not the same as the author) says that the gods 
intervened because they hate evil (8.460-463) and Dosikles praises the gods for healing her 
(8.512—515). But this is the most inappropriate place for such a reaction, as her paralysis was cured 
by an herb that a bear used to heal itself when being hunted and observed by Dosikles. The 
benefactor was nature and art, which Pródromos calis physike technitis (8.477). f or the primary role 
of Tyche in another Byzantine narrative, see Kaldellis (2004a) ch. 5. 
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ability to change the nature of things), which consisted symbolically of the 
eating of Christ’s flesh. Throughout the novel, Pródromos refers to the 
eating of human flesh and blood in “disturbing” and disgusting ways. His 
interest in this question has been linked to contemporary debates over 
whether the Eucharist should be understood literally or symbolically.'^^ 
To conclude, we note again what Hellenic fantasy was good for in the 
twelfth century. Far from “reconfirming existing prejudices . . . the novel- 
ists seem to be raising questions about their contemporary world by high- 
lighting possible parallels between Christian and pagan prácticos. ” The 
gente “offered a ‘safe’ médium ... for raising questions about the 
Resurrection and the Eucharist.”'^'^ It also enabled trenchant criticism of 
the kings and emperors of the period. But for Pródromos, these questions 
remain at the level of satire. There are no answers. Even his own inde- 
pendently attested Platonic standpoint is ironized: it is Bryaxes who leads 
the philosophical dialogue, not his intended victims, and the logas of 
Kraton fails to persuade him. Only the sudden rain did that. 

HELLENIC AFTERWORLDS: THE TIMARION 

In American public life, only comedians may hint at the truth. They are 
allowed this by the guardians of opinión because their apparent lack of 
seriousness places them outside the realm of consequential political dis- 
course; it also transmutes our indignation into laughter, neutralizing it. So 
too with “Hellenic” satire in Byzantium. The fiction of rhetorical imitation 
and satire’s conciliatory foolishness diffused the implied challenge to 
Orthodoxy and the court. The satirist contorts and thereby neutralizes 
the dissident within himself It seems that Pródromos dedicated Rhodanthe 
and Dosikles to the Kaisar Nikephoros Bryennios.'^^ Nikephoros, then, was 
either incapable of grasping the esoteric allusions of the satire (the laugh 
was on him); or was capable of laughing at his faith and empire (why not?); 
or believed that indignation at the laughter of others was inappropriate for 
a patrón of art and paideia (“who cares?”). But play could go “too far” and 
“cross the Une,” just as it still can now. Instead of being harmless fantasy 
and role-playing — or being able to hide behind those guises — Hellenic 
satire experimented with radical alternatives in a way that was not foolish 
enough. 
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It is notoriously difficult to know the mind of a sadrist, but easy enough 
to know that of the man he has offended, and the latter may tell us more 
about the precarious status and limits of Hellenism in Byzantine society 
than the former. In the case of the Timarion, a work relating a journey to 
the fair of Thessalonike and thence to Hades, we are lucky to know the 
reaction of Konstantinos Akropolites, a statesman and writer of the early 
fourteenth century, expressing his mind to an unnamed friend. Akropolites 
concludes that the author had set out to ridiculo the Christian faith and 
restore Greek mythology. “He was shrewd enough to assume the veneer of 
a Christian refuting open error and commending true belief. . . whilst all 
the time his intention was to string together pagan nonsense . . . and to 
make light of things that should properly induce awe.” Akropolites would 
have burned the book were he not restrained by a friend in high regard. So 
Christian opinión, at any rate, was not unanimous/^* 

The author of the Timarion (the ñame of the protagonist) is anonymous. 
Various possibilities have been proposed (including Pródromos himself) 
but all are guesses/^^ Timarion’s barrister in Hades is Theodoros of 
Smyrne, loannes Italos’ successor to Psellos’ oíd chair of Cónsul of the 
Phiiosophers. Theodoros was still alive in 1112, but it is not necessary to date 
the work after his death/'^° He is satirized, as is (almost) everything else in 
the work, but in good fun. In any case, many of those encountered in 
Hades lived in the late eleventh century, for instance Psellos and Italos, so 
the work must have been written soon after. The narrator claims 
Kappadokian origin (5) and has a special interest in people from Asia 
Minor. Unfortunately, there are too many local and contemporary refer- 
ences in his tale that we can no longer grasp. Certainly, the work is 
associated with the circle of Theodoros and takes aim at his interest in 
rhetoric, philosophy, and medicine. 

The Timarion mixes gentes. It is certainly a satire and is preserved 
among the works of Lucian, whom it quotes often (along with other 
authors, chiefly Homer and Euripides). On the surface it is a dialogue 
between Timarion and his friend Kydion. Timarion narrares his journey to 
the fair in Thessalonike in honor of St. Demetrios, which allows him to 
offer ekphraseis of the river Axios, of the fair itself, and the governor of the 
city. He then narrares his journey to Hades, which begins when two soul- 
gathering demons misdiagnose his condition. This leads to their trial by a 
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panel of judges and Greek doctors in Hades, who return Timarion back to 
bis body. The prose is a simple Attic, but the contents are so diverse and 
bewildering that one does not know where to begin. What “angle” grants 
access to the world of this forty-page fantasy? There is, for instance, the 
dialogic format; the ekphraseis of Thessalonike; the medical debates; the 
interest in philosophers; the journey to Hades; the satire of Byzantine 
society; and the obscure contemporary references. Moreover, there has 
been only one modern attempt to interpret the Timarion as literature, 
and it focases on a small part of the text, the sarcastic description of the 
governor of Thessalonike/"*^' 

We will not dwell here on Timarion’s satire of Byzantine society, which 
focases on glattony and class-divisions, except to note that this satire, 
operating as a metadialogic theme, explains the presence of the ekphraseis 
of Thessalonike, which are otherwise irrelevant to the main story. 
Timarion’s intention is to tell Kydion the “tragic” part of his tale only 
(2), bat Kydion insists on an elabórate accoant. Timarion now acenses him 
of “avarice” and an “insatiability” for tales {akousmata: 3-4) - terms that 
link Kydion to the vices of Byzantine society. Thoagh asefal to economic 
historiaos, the ekphraseis are present only in this part of the text and are 
characterized by “the inflated style of Byzantine diction, from which the 
aathor has the merit of being asaally free.”'"^^ They are parodies of the 
gente and satirize the Byzantines’ love of rhetorical display, likening it to 
their physical glattony. (Yet doesn’t Timarion effectively perform what he 
ridicales? Sach are the complications of satire.) When he tarns to his 
anderworld joarney, he signáis that he is retarning to his original tragic 
theme (10), from which he was diverted by Kydion’s greedy desire for 
rhetorical displays. 

Timarion falls sick and is visited by two demons who escort his soal to 
Hades. That is when things begin to go wrong for his Christian world- 
view. We know that he is a Christian becaase his parpóse in traveling to 
Thessalonike was “pioas” (2) and becaase he paid respect to the saint while 
there (10). To be sare, he tends to garb his faith in classical dress; he calis the 
festival of St. Demetrios the Demetria, comparing it to the Panathenaia 
among the ancient Athenians and the Panionia among the Milesians (5). At 
first sight, this is innocaoas classicism, anless one remembers that the 


Alexiou (1983); (2002) 106—107. 

Tozer (1881) 246. The standard view treats Kydion as a clumsy dramatic device, i.e., it cannot 
explain him. Alexiou (2002) 103 is an exception, but wrongly sees Thessalonike as “the center of the 
dialogue” (105). 
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Athenians did actually have a Demetria of their own, which, Plutarch says, 
was a servile invention honoring king Demetrios, among other disgusting 
things they did to flatter himd"^^ Moreover, the equation of pagan and 
Christian festivals will take on a different light once we uncover (in Hades) 
what relation actually obtains among religions. This is hinted at already 
when the demons come to his bed: speaking with hindsight, Timarion 
explains to Kydion that the souls of the dead are judged according to the 
“customs and laws of the dead” (13), which do not appear to be the same as 
God’s laws. Later we discover that the Laws of the Dead that govern Hades 
may be called divine but are in fact the laws of nature that govern the body 
(32, 34). At the moment, we may infer that the demons are not obeying the 
Christian God from the fact that they are obeying a tablet in Hades 
inscribed with the opinions of Asklepios and Hippokrates (13), i.e., with 
opinions about the health of the body expressed by a Hellenic god and a 
medical writer. We have begun to cross a threshold into a world where the 
“errors of the Greeks” are in fact truths. Are the demons merely classicizing 
about death by talking about Greek doctors or do pagans actually rule 
in Hades? Is classicism merely a way of speaking, or is it in fact the way 
things are? 

The journey to Hades confirms that pagans had it right after all. “Hades” 
is not the Christian afterlife, consisting of Heaven and Hell, but the dreary 
and unitary realm of the dead known from Greek sources. It has gates made 
of iron, guarded by “the god whom the Hellenes cali Kerberos” (14-15). But 
this is not the realm of Hades known from Greek so urces, for everyone ends 
up here, pagan and Christian alike, rich and poor, good and bad. We move 
from a Christian world to a Greek afterworld. Hades merely replicares the 
social divisions of the world of the living, so Timarion can extend his satire 
of Byzantine society to the afterworld. Some souls appear to be punished 
for their sins, and the demons inform Timarion that the life of each is 
carefully examined by j udges so that he may be given what he deserves (22). 
Presently, Timarion encounters his oíd teacher Theodoros of Smyrne, who 
appears much better than he did in life and calis upon the “dear gods” when 
he recognizes his former pupil (23). Theodoros explains that in the world 
above his art was subject to popular tastes and so inclined to sophistry, 
whereas here it has become true philosophy and paideia in the proper sense 
(25). “I have said this,” he adds, “to remove plañe from your soul and revive 
our oíd ways {archaia synétheid),” which on the surface refers to Timarion’s 
lack of recognition and the renewal of his teacher’s acquaintance. But plañe 
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was also a technical Christian term for religious error; is the plañe that will 
be “removed” Timarion’s Christian faith? The statement is ambiguous. 
Hades is ruled by pagans and their gods: Greek paideia, he is basically 
saying, becomes true philosophy when it is freed from the constraints of a 
Christian society. Hellenism is activated in a world that has Greek gods; 
however, this is now a dead world. 

In any case, Theodoros, a trained speaker, promises to defend Timarion 
in court, the purpose of which will not be to examine the worth of his life 
but the validity of his death, “so that yon may go back to a second life and 
obtain the revival that yon so desire” (26), another ambiguous statement in 
a Christian context. Timarion admits that this all appears as a “riddle” to 
him (27: ainigmd). He has certainly realized by now that Hades is not at all 
as he had been taught to believe. How can you be so confident regarding 
the trial, he asks his oíd teacher, when the judges are “Hellenes” and hate us 
“Galilaians”? You too, after all, are a follower of Christ (27). We note that 
in Hades Christians are so far under the power of Greeks that they are 
referred to by the term preferred by the emperor Julián, their nemesis. The 
affected rhetorical classicism of the ekphraseis of Thessalonike has now 
become a grim reality. Theodoros, however, believes that he can handle 
these “medical gods of the Greeks” (27-29). He respects Galenos the most, 
then Hippokrates. But his contempt for Asklepios seems to result not from 
Christian bias against the only one among the doctors who was actually a 
god but from a preference for Science over oracular mysticism. 

At any rate, Theodoros tells Timarion that “you should not fear judges 
who are Greeks in faith {helimothréskoíf' because they honor justice. This is 
why they were chosen to be judges in the first place. We wonder immedi- 
ately why Christians were not chosen. Theodoros continúes. These judges 
are completely impartial toward religión and do not allow it to interfere 
with their verdicts. All here may freely practice their own hairesis, i.e., 
worship (cf also 39). This, we realize, would certainly not be the case in any 
Christian versión of the afterlife. But here, in the world of the Greeks, 
Christians are viewed as a mere hairesis, a “heresy” in their own parlance - 
though the Greeks don’t hold it against them! Theodoros adds that when 
the fame of the “Galilaians” spread to the entire world, “providence” 
allowed one of them to be a judge, and chose the emperor Theophilos. 
Theodoros explains that Theophilos was among the most just emperors, so 
Timarion ought not worry. What Theodoros does not say, though we all 
know it, is that Theophilos was a notorious iconoclast, condemned as a 
heretic in the Byzantine tradition. Again, religious impartiality flouts the 
wishes of the orthodox: the pagans treat even Christians more impartially 
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than the Christians themselves do. Resides, it is fitting that the hairesis of 
the Christians have a heretic appointed to the court. And what is this 
“providence”? Surely it cannot be Christ. It is some pagan god who must, 
in his fairness, accommodate the rise of Christianity. The pagans were right 
after all. 

The specific aspect of the Timarion that most angered Akropolites, in 
fact the only one that he mentions in his letter, was the setting of pagan 
judges over the souls of those for whom Christ had died. His reaction is 
perfectly intelligible. Christian doctrine made no provisión for the salva- 
tion of pagans. Rarely was the notion even entertained that the most 
virtuous among them, say, Plato, might be saved.'"^"^ And even then they 
would humbly take a place among the choirs of Heaven. The Timarion 
does not merely abolish the distinction between Heaven and Heli, throw- 
ing all the dead together, it grants supreme authority to Greek judges and 
postulates a non-Christian supreme deity. Moreover, it suggests that 
Greeks ate more just than Christians because of their religious impartiality. 
At this point, for many Christian readers the work would probably have 
ceased to be amusing. It mocked matters that called for the most reverent 
awe, and this is to say nothing of its more subtle blasphemies.''^^ 

The judges find for Timarion, and now things get really interesting for 
US. Our search for Byzantine Hellenism may have led us into the world of 
the dead but it is in for a pleasant surprise, for the clerk of the court is none 
other than . . . Psellos, the stuttering {hypopsellizon) sophist of Byzantium 
(41), who joins the group. On its way back through the dark parts of Hades 
(the court convened in the Elysian Fields, which are full of light and 
gardens), the party arrives at the dwellings of the sophists and the philos- 
ophers (42). Here our author shows his hand: he is seized by an eros for 
knowledge, one of Psellos’ favorito phrases.'"^'’ His underlying interest in 
philosophy and rhetoric is revealed. He is not interested in meeting Christian 
saints, for the sake of whom he ostensibly went to Thessalonike in the first 


See Chadwick (1966) 45 (Clement and Justin); for later views, see loannes Lydos, On the Months 
4.47 (Homer), on which Kaldellis (2003) 308—309; Anastasios Sinaítes, Questions andAnswers iii, in 
PG LXXXIX (1865) 764; Photios, Bibliotheke 170; Kekaumenos, Strategikon 36 (an interesting take 
on the centurión Cornelias in Acts, here called a Hellen); loannes Mauropous, Epigram 43: Plato 
and Plutarch (p. 24); Nikephoros Blemmydes, Basilikos Andrias 61-64 (Trajan). For later (post- 
Byzantine) iconographic “salvation,” see Saradi (1995) 33—39 and (1997) 419; Constantelos (1998) 
167—168; Athanassiadi (2001) 189 n. 8. 

Why is the trial in recess for rwo days and two nights? (36) Besides the joke about days and nights 
passing in Hades, is it so that Timarion may rise again on the third day? Why, then, the reference to 
vegetables? Cf 46 on how long it has been since someone was brought back to life. 
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place/"^^ The guiding lights of his mind, the people he most wants to meet, 
are the ancient philosophers. We now meet the leaders of the pre-Sokratic 
sects {haireseis) sitting together and quietly discussing their doctrines (43). 
They are the oniy residents of Hades who appear to be happy, i.e., their 
chosen way of life is not hampered by their being dead. But when loannes 
Italos draws near, he is repulsed by Pythagoras; “yon have dared to put on 
that garment of the Galilaians, O vile man, which they cali divine and 
heavenly - I mean baptism - and yet yon want to sit with us, who iived 
with Science and syllogistic wisdom? Either take off this new thing or get 
away from us” (43). This is a bold statement of what a Byzantine must do if 
he is to practico ancient philosophy. Italos, presented here very unfavorably, 
refuses, but Diogenes reminds him that he is hated by the Galilaians as well 
(referring to his trial under Alexios). When he goes over to the orators, 
they throw stones at him, so unworthy of their company do they regard 
him (44)/'^*^ 

Italos is thoroughly castigated in the Timarion, whose author belonged 
to the circie of his successor Theodoros. Not so Psellos, who now occasions 
one of the most fascinating scenes in the work. The philosophers embrace 
and welcome him - which is the author’s way of saying that Psellos was not 
a Ghristian, and rightly so, as we saw in the previous chapter - but they do 
not exactly treat him as an equal ñor does he regard himself as their equal. 
When he goes over to the orators, however, he is honored beyond measure. 
Timarion praises the virtues of Psellos’ prose styie at length (45). In ail, this 
is the most penetrating assessment of the two philosophers of the eleventh 
century that has been written. Whoever wrote the Timarion knew exactly 
what he was about, and the fact that we have so often had to read between 
the lines means that his work was more than a satire. Akropolites had good 
reason to suspect it. Despite its playfuiness on the surface, the Timarion is 
dead serious in its view of Rellenes and Galilaians. Which leaves oniy the 
most crucial question: Where is Plato in this Hades? 

Viewed as a commentary on Byzantine intellectual life, the Timarion 
suggests that the Greeks were superior in philosophy, rhetoric, medicine, 
and justice. Their legal approach to religious difference is more just than 
that of the Christians, though their philosophers are more strict: to join 
their circie one has to renounce Christianity. This Psellos had done, and 


In Timarion 3 the “going down” to Thessalonike for the festival alindes to the first line of Plato’s 
Republic, where Sokrates says that he went down to the Peiraieus for the festival of Bendis: Baldwin 
(1984) 84 n. 21. This physical descent, in both texts, is transcended by a philosophical ascent (for the 
significance of going down, and into what, see book 7 of the Republic). 
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quite possibly the author of the Timarion too. But this confrontation 
hetween Greeks and Christians, in which the former prevail, occurs on 
carefully selected ground. The work is structured by dialogue, satire, 
ekphrasis, forensic oratory, medical theory, and philosophy, in other 
words by precisely those gentes and fields in which the Greeks excelled. 
“God” is absent. At the end of the narrative, Kydion asks how the orators 
treated Theodoros. Timarion replies that Theodoros did not have much to 
do with them, except with Polemon, Herodes (Attikos), and (Ailios) 
Aristeides, with whom he regularly discussed rhetoric. This image nicely 
captures the direct conversation hetween the Second and Third Sophistic. 
So perhaps in Byzantium, as in Hades, religious difference was irrelevant 
when the common ground was Greek paideia. 

TOWARD A NEW HELLENIC IDENTITY 

It was not the conscious intention of the twelfth-century orators and 
scholars to create a new Hellenic identity, in other words to attach the 
ñame to a set of ideáis and rally around them, as Julián and Synesios had 
done in late antiquity, each in his own way. Ñor did they ever unequiv- 
ocally identify themselves as Greeks in any sense that transcended the mere 
fact of their native language. Their usage of the word was circuitous, if not 
defensivo, and in text after text it was limited to its adjectival and verbal 
forms: they “Hellenized” rather than outright called themselves Greeks. 
And yet the internal logic of their devotion to the classical past contained 
within it the seeds of such an identification. They revised basic polarities - 
Greek vs. barbarian replaced Ghristian vs. pagan and Román vs. barbarían. 
The ineradicable Ghristian suspicion of Hellenism was concealed in some 
circles by a series of rhetorical acts in which the ancient Greeks played 
positivo and leading roles. This section discusses the mechanisms of this 
process and offers additional explanations for the Hellenic turn of literary 
culture. 

Of course, few of the developments of twelfth-century Hellenism were 
without precedent in Byzantium. What we are dealing with is an unparal- 
leled investment by a broad sector of the learned elite in one of the cultural 
“options” that had always been available but had so far lain relatively 
dormant. Scholars now began to unfold the logic of their Hellenic heritage 
and relate it to their own lives in a way that verged asymptotically on the 
creation of a Hellenic identity. 

Glassical exempla, for instance, had always been part of the Byzantine 
literary tradition. Some had entered the language early on and provided 
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enduring reminders of the greatness of individual pagans. The legacy of 
Alexander the Great in particular was not owned by scholars, as he was a 
hero in folk tales throughout Europe and the Near and Far East, having 
been Christianized as a godly hero in the popular imagination of 
Byzantium.'"'^^ Among the intellectuals, with whom we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned, the authority of the classical past as a body of specialized knowledge 
had fluctuated over the centuries and its cultural significance was at times 
minimal. The twelfth century, by contrast, witnessed the culmination of a 
process by which antiquity as a whole carne to represent the peak of natural 
human achievement, with profound consequences for intellectual Ufe in a 
Christian society (as the West would discover some three centuries later). 
This process led to the establishment of an ethical sphere independent of 
religión and defined by pagan paradigms, parallel to the one that Psellos 
had tried to creare for philosophy and natural Science. How did this come 
about and what were its consequences? 

The use of classical comparisons carries important implications. To say 
that loannes II surpassed the ancients as a soldier and statesman automati- 
cally valorizes the latter as standards of greatness. It implies that they are 
generally superior to us, but that the truly exceptional among us may surpass 
them. The classical legacy may, then, even come to be perceived as oppres- 
sive. In praising the emperor, Eustathios once complained that it is unrea- 
sonable to think that good men lived only yesterday and the day befóte; 
room must be made for greatness in the present. This means, however, that 
many were thinking just that.'^° Even when the ancients were (rhetorically) 
surpassed, their authority did not diminish. To the contrary, it was reaf- 
firmed, just as Julian’s challenge to the Fathers was renewed every time he 
was refuted by an anxious Byzantine. For example, to exalt the ancestry of 
Nikephoros Komnenos (grandson of Anna and Bryennios), Konstantinos 
Manasses disparages Pelops and Kekrops by saying that they were in truth 
foreign interlopers and not true Greeks, thereby implying that Nikephoros’ 
ancestry was more puré than that of the house of Atreus and of the 
Athenians, the most famous Greeks of oíd. But in doing this, he affirms 
the Greeks as the best standard of illustrious descent and postulares “puré 
Greek” ancestry as something desirable - though still without outright 
stating that any Byzantine of his time actually possessed it.'^' 


E.g., in Digenes'. Lasithiotakis (2005) 51—56. 

Eustathios, Oration to the Patriarch Michael {Or. 8, Wirth pp. 113—114), tr. and discussion in 
Magdalino (1993) 484-485. 

Konstantinos Manasses, Funeral Oration for Nikephoros Komnenos 90—93 (p. 305). 
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The sophists now did not merely use stock classical exempla as a routine 
part of their rhetorical arsenal, they did so enthusiastically, often to the 
complete exclusión of Christian models, and competed to expand the 
repertoire of episodes and heroes that could be used as models or insightful 
parallels fot current events and persons. This pervasive and even obsessive 
citation of ancient history complemented the acceptance of Greek myth- 
ology as a new symbolic language and revealed an eagerness to draw 
comparisons between the present and the (pagan) past, to figure 
Byzantium, in other words, as a new Greece. For instance, praising 
loannes II for his victories over the “Persians,” i.e., the Seljuk Turks of 
Asia Minor, Pródromos expressed his admiration through a figured clas¬ 
sical paradigm: a new Xerxes demanded, but did not receive, earth and 
water “from our Greece” (ek Tf|S Ka6’ fipas 'EAAáSos). This trope does not 
quite identify the empire with Greece; rather, in it the Seljuk “plays Xerxes 
to our Greece.” It was perhaps only coincidental that the geography of the 
classical paradigm so closely corresponded to that of the current conflict, 
though this may have encouraged the leap from figure to precise identi- 
fication in the long run.'^^ 

It is a small step from exemplum that may be surpassed to model that 
must be imitated. In the speech delivered in 1166 befóte Manuel by 
Michael, Gonsul of the Philosophers, we view in condensed form the 
history of Byzantine engagement with Greece. Michael has just finished 
attacking Hellenic error about the gods when he goes on to praise the 
emperor for surpassing, among others, Alexander the Great. Michael 
grants that Alexander was valorous and a great conqueror, but he proved 
incapable of taming his anger and baser instincts. “He was derided as a 
barbarian instead of being a true Greek.’”” Michael does not come right 
out and say that Manuel proved to be a true Greek (just as Pródromos did 
not say that the empire that defeated the Seljuk “Xerxes” was in fact 
Greece). Yet by contrasting Hellenism to barbarism he switches codes 
from his previous condemnation of Hellenism as paganism. This new 
Hellenism stands for positivo qualities, and, if Alexander himself did 
not live up to them, Manuel presumably did. Michael does not specify 


Theodoros Pródromos, Poem 5.71—73; cf. ii.iii—113. Cf. (aiso with Xerxes) Euthymios Tornikes, 
Oration for Alexias III Angelas ii (p. 65): tt^v ¿[Ji'nv 'EAXá6a (the editor notes that this may be a 
reference to the family’s Theban origin, i.e., “my native Greece”). For estimares of classical vs. 
Biblical exempla, see Basilikopoulou-Ioannidou (1971—1972) 96—97. 
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199 (p. 192: Greek theology), 270—289 (pp. 194—195: Alexander ávTi "EAAtjVo^ SieysAáTO cbg 
páppapos). Manuel was often compared to Alexander: Stone (2001b) 233 for prose; Jeffreys 
(2003c) 96 for poetry. 
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these qualities, but they represent the opposite of barbarism, and Manuel 
is, presumably, no barbarían. That makes him a Greek, but only by 
implicadon. 

Michael’s speech nicely condenses the broad shift that occurred in 
Byzantine attitudes toward the ancient Greeks during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The Greeks went from being regarded as deceived and 
deceitful pagans to paragons of natural virtue. We catch glimpses of a more 
reverential attitude even in writers who had no great interest in Hellenism 
as such but who had professional reasons to admire ancient achievements. 
Psellos’ contemporary Kekaumenos, author of a book of dour maxims, 
warns his readers not to be discouraged into thinking that the ancients had 
discovered all strategies and tricks for winning in war, “for they were only 
human beings, as are you; so invent your own.” It was unsurprising that 
those who were interested in military theory should hold the ancient 
captains in high regard and even imagine that they were superhuman/^'^ 
which confirms Eustathios’ testimony that reverence for Greece could be 
perceived as oppressive, as enervating action and pride in the present. An 
interest in military affairs, moreover, was only one possible source of 
admiration. Specialists in other fields likewise situated themselves within 
the ancient tradition. Twelfth-century doctors boasted of having Galenos 
as their master.'^’ 

Given their cultural preoccupations and social interests, the sophists of 
the twelfth century admired other aspects of ancient Greek culture than 
warfare and medicine. To praise the official Alexios Aristenos in ca. 1140, 
the professor Nikephoros Basilakes highlights his Hellenic and Attic speech 
and avoidance of all barbarisms, comparing him as an orator to Gicero 
and to “the Paianian” (i.e., Demosthenes). Again, Hellenism is introduced 
as the opposite of barbarism - linguistic this time - though it is also given 
positive models in the form of great statesmen. Basilakes emphasizes how 
Aristenos “strove to emulate, admired, and was amazed” by those ancient 
men who had combined politics with rhetoric, as though this were the peak 
of human perfection. The ancient orators, therefore, were admired not 
only for their rhetorical perfection but also ethically, as citizens and men. 
In an oration praising the patriarch Nikolaos Mouzalon (in ca. 1150), 
Basilakes offers a theoretical framework for his admiration of the Greeks. 
He begins by comparing himself to the Paianian facing a wise theatron 


Kekaumenos, Strategikon 15; cf. 18. For classicism in a military treatise dating from the middle 
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whose collective soul was “hyper-reverent” and whose tongue was “hyper- 
attic.” The balanced combination of spiritual and Hellenic qualities alerts 
US to the fact that this was an ecclesiasdcal audience. Indeed, our new 
Demosthenes admits that the man of the hour was not Phokion or Cato, 
“men who were austero ... but mortal, whose mortal virtue carne from the 
earth, given that they did not draw the good down from heaven.” The 
patriarch, by contrast, is like a new Moses, but Basilakes confesses that he 
cannot do justice to his inner deity and so will praise him as a man and in a 
human wayd’^ The ancient statesmen, therefore, represent the earthly and 
mortal virtue that Psellos had proclaimed and that Basilakes now would 
rather talk about. 

Precisely because they valorized secular eloquence and refmement, the 
Komnenian scholars admired the ancients - and the Greeks in particular - 
as paragons of cultural perfection and natural virtue. In so doing they 
appropriated the Greeks’ own modalities and view of the world. 
Pródromos, in a short work attacking the proverb that poverty begets 
wisdom, situated the Greeks, who were philosophers and lovers of learning 
but not too wealthy, midway between the Phoenicians, who were wealthy 
but unwise, and the Skythians, who were neither wealthy ñor wise. His 
analysis is framed by Plato’s thesis regarding the three parts of the soul, 
with the Greeks corresponding to the rational part. “But,” adds Pródromos 
the struggling poet-scholar, “if one turns to look at our own times” he will 
fmd that wisdom begets poverty instead. Greece is not cited here as a high 
standard to which Komnenian society aspires and surpasses but as a 
superior in contrast to which it is criticized. As Byzantine intellectuals 
became less disturbed by the paganism of the ancient authors and heroes 
and turned to them as models of natural virtue in an ethical field increas- 
ingly independent of Christian strictures, Hellenism was gradually rede- 
fmed from being the negative opposite of Christianity to being the positive 
opposite of barbarism. Yet it is not clear where Pródromos situares his own 
contemporaries between Hellenism and barbarism. “We” are worse than 
the Greeks and so obviously not the same as them. Perhaps, however, we 
should be more like them.'^^ We may, then, venture to say that those who 
were pleased with their lot, i.e., emperors, prelates, and rich patrons, were 
happy to be told that they surpassed the ancients; but those who were not 


Nikephoros Basilakes, Oration for Alexias Aristenos 18, 20 {Or. et ep. pp. 17—18); Oration for the 
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so fortúnate, namely the sophists themselves, liked to imagine a world 
where learning and scholarship were respected and a time when orators like 
Demosthenes and Cato were statesmen and heroes by virtue of the fact that 
they were orators. The myth ofvirtuous antiquity served the social interests 
of its caretakers. 

Over time, the logic of these newly revived classical polarities tended to 
promote identification with the Greek label. This is most evident in 
Eustathios, whom we will discuss separately below. Befóte the twelfth 
century, most Byzantines viewed the world through the polarities of 
Román vs. barbarian and Greek vs. Ghristian. Psellos complained that 
the borders were no longer keeping “Romanity and barbarity” separare. To 
convey the extraordinary nature of an event, Attaleiates said that it was 
unparalleled among the “Romans, Persians, and the other ethne” which 
was his way of saying “everyone.”'^** But when, a century later, Anna 
wanted to highlight an extraordinary event, she said that it was unparalleled 
among either “the Greeks or the barbarians.” This usage is found in 
Eustathios and others, even those who generally felt more comfortable 
with Ghristian rather than Hellenic paradigms. This expression implied 
that “we” are the Greeks, since the world is divided into Greeks and 
barbarians and we are not barbarians.So whereas in antiquity “the 
barbarian” was invented to stand for everything that was un-Hellenic (or 
specifically un-Athenian), the logic of antonymy now operated in reverse: 
we must be Greeks or like Greeks (even if we do not cali ourselves that) 
because we are certainly not Franks or Turks. Barbarism was the starting- 
point this time around. 

In describing the arrival of the First Grusade, Anna apologizes for having 
to sully her text with barbarian terms, noting apologetically that Homer 
did so as well for the sake of accuracy (10.8.1). On the next page she 
describes a weapon used by the Grusaders called a tzagra, “a barbarian 
bow entirely unknown to the Greeks” (10.8.6). Who are these Greeks? 
Obviously, they must inelude present-day Romans, but that is only an 
inference. It may refer to the ancients, from whom “we” know about 
weapons. What Anna means is that the tzagra is not mentioned in any 
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Greek text, which ineludes those of the empire of New Rome. This usage is 
vague, but it does imply that “we” are Greek, if only because of our 
language and literature. The long-term consequences of all this can be 
observed in the fourteenth century, when the pro-western statesman and 
scholar Demetrios Kydones complained that the división of the world into 
Greeks and barbarians led Byzantine intellectuals into the complacent 
belief that Latin theology had no merits and that they themselves were 
the heirs of Plato while the Latins had only weapons and trades/‘"° 
However, much had changed by his time for him to cali this into question. 
We are now studying its initial recovery. 

By valorizing cultural over religious identity, the revival of the 
Greek-barbarian polarity resolved the latent ideological asymmetry created 
by the superimposition in Byzantine thought of two different heterologies, 
one classical, in which we are the Greeks, and the other Ghristian, in which 
they are the Greeks. In the late tenth century, for example, the general and 
high official Nikephoros Ouranos wrote that Ghristians are supposed to be 
as morally superior to Greeks as Greeks are to barbarians.'^' The combi- 
nation here of different polarities is incongruous, for can barbarians not be 
Ghristians? Under the Komnenoi, being Román and Ghristian was appa- 
rently not enough. Romans, especially educated Romans, were refigured as 
Greeks, and Hellenism became their exclusive cultural preserve, which 
differentiated them from, say, Ghristian barbarians. Gonsider, by contrast, 
the treaty of Diabolis (1108), in which the Norman Bohemond surrendered 
to Alexios and became his liege {lizios). The text refleets a western outlook 
and terminology, but is preserved by Anna in Greek. The circumlocution 
by which it indicates that Bohemond will oppose “anyone” who attacks 
Alexios is “whether they belong to the Ghristian genos or are foreign to our 
faith, those whom we cali paganoi.”^^^ Whereas Anna divided the world 
into Greeks and barbarians, Latin Ghristians (still) divided it by faith. 

Did these developments result in a Hellenic identity? It has been claimed 
that around 1150 the ethnonym Hellene “surfaces as an unmistakable 
national usage. When looked at closely, however, most of the passages 
on which this claim is based do not construct a national Hellenism and do 
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not even promote a straightforward identification with any manner of 
Hellenism, only a qualified, asymptotic approach to it. It is often claimed, 
for instance, that, when Tornikes praises Arma for her wisdom — human 
and secular in addition to “ours” - he claims that “her ancestors {propatores) 
were Greek.” But the pronoun “her” refers to “wisdom,” not to Anna: 
Tornikes is conceding that even though God revealed truth to “us” through 
St. Paul, still the forefathers of Anna’s wisdom were Greeks (I say “con¬ 
ceding” because on the first page of the oration he had called the Greeks 
pagans with no hope of salvation). This does create a link of sorts between 
Anna and the Greeks, but not one that involves ethnicity. In fact, the latter 
would not necessarily be the case even if the pronoun did refer to Anna 
rather than to her wisdom: her propatores would then most likely be her 
cultural models, not her biological ancestors. Aineias, orator of Gaza in ca. 
500, had one of the interlocutors in bis dialogue Theophrastos refer to Plato 
as his “ancestor” {progonos)l^^ Hippokrates was likewise considered the 
“ancestor” of all doctors. And in terms of actual biological descent, the 
orators of the tweifth century kept their genealogical options open and did 
not limit themselves to an exclusively Greek model.""’ In fact, what 
Tornikes says is even more qualified than we have suggested: “even if’ 
the ancestors of Anna’s wisdom regarding nature were Greeks, God later 
revealed to us the deeper truth about the world (TaÚT-qs [se. croepías] yáp 
el Kai TtpoTtáTopss ytyóvaaiv "EAAqvss, áAA’ ó 0 £Ós Kaxá tóv toO 
paKapíou ríaúAou Aóyov qpTv áTt£KCi:Auq;£ ...). 

There were avenues other than biological descent by which to fashion a 
collective Greek identity of sorts. One was language. Cultural chauvinism 
divided the world into “Greeks and barbarians,” which were ideal rhetor- 
ical types that could be invoked regardiess of whether one side actually was 
or even spoke Greek. But the fact that most Byzantines did speak Greek 
facilitated the acceptance of this polarity and, by extensión, of the 
Hellenism that it entailed. The most interesting passage in this connection 
is Anna’s account of her father’s restoration of the Orphanotropheion in 
Constantinople. The school attached to this charitable institution 
had students of all gene\ “you could see the Latin being educated, the 
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Skythian Hellenizing, the Román studying the writings of the Greeks, and 
the illiterate Greek Hellenizing properly. The last category does not 
imply that Anna regarded the Byzantines as basically Greek. These 
“Greeks” are almost certainly a subcategory of the general Román popu- 
lation, referring to Byzantines who spoke Greek but were uneducated; it 
merely means the average “Greek-speaker.” They are also mentioned in 
a speech to Alexios by Manuel Straboromanos, who praises the emperor’s 
kindness to poor peasants “who did not Hellenize much in their speech, in 
fact one might say that they barbarized in Greek.” These terms had a 
linguistic sense, and the rhetoric that surrounds them here reflected 
the valúes of the sophists. Referring to the Orphanotropheion at 
the same time as Anna in his funeral oration for Stephanos Skylitzes 
(bishop of Trebizond), Pródromos says that Skylitzes’ students at the 
Orphanotropheion had included “barbarians along with Greeks.”'*’^ 
Again, this is a linguistic distinction, though it is not innocent of the 
broader implications of dividing the world into those two camps: 
Romans have become Greeks in that they are not barbarians. 

In referring to Romans as Greeks based on their language, these authors 
anticipate the developments of the thirteenth century. But such references 
were rare in the twelfth century. Moreover, Anna certainly had no 
national sense of Hellenism in mind when she mentioned the presence of 
Greeks at the school. She meant only to designate Romans in their capacity 
as speakers of Greek and could just as easily have split them into educated 
and uneducated; it would have amounted to the same thing. As we saw, for 
her hellenizein and romaizein meant the same: to speak Greek, or 
“Roman.”^'^^ Merely speaking Greek was banal for her and the sophists. 
The more interesting meaning of the word was not merely speaking the 
language but knowing it properly as a philologist, the way Anna boasted in 
her preface, citing Plato and Aristotle. Few attained such perfection. In this 
sense, Hellenism was precisely not a national quality but one limited to the 
educated elite. Komnenian “Greece” was an exclusive realm populated by a 
select few. In a panegyric, Nikephoros Basilakes equated Greece with the 
ability to declaim in the proper rhetorical manner and to rule over civilized 
people with justice and refinement, as Perikles had done.^'^^ Few Romans 
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could do either, which was why such praise was used in panegyrics for the 
ruling elite. “Greece” was sometimes a rhetorical standard used to exelude 
Romans who could not do such things. 

Consider a letter addressed by Georgios Tornikes to the official loannes 
Kamateros (1153-1155), which has also been adduced as proof of the emerg- 
ing national Hellenism of the Byzantines. Tornikes begins by invoking 
Hermes as the mediator of logos and requests a favor on behalf of his 
maternal únele, the nephew of Theophylaktos, bishop of Bulgaria. “It 
seems to me that a philhellene and liberal man,” he tells Kamateros, 
“does not equally rank a Greek among barbarians ñor a free man among 
those who are slaves by nature.” Tornikes finds it unacceptable that men 
“who have a barbarous tongue, to say nothing of the mentality that goes 
with it, and who are the servants of Ares” should be preferred over one 
“who is beyond even a Greek in his mentality and speech and a hero as well, 
and a lover of the Muses and Hermes. What is going on here? 
Evidently, a “barbarian” was trying to secute the same favor from 
Kamateros, but we cannot be sure that he was an actual barbarian from 
beyond the frontier; all we can really say about him is that his Attic Greek 
was not up to standard and that he had a military career. Perhaps he was 
among the barbarians who took up Román Service under the Komnenoi, in 
which case we have here an example of how the rhetoric of barbarism could 
discriminare against new Romans. Tornikes’ únele may have even been 
facing competition from an uncouth provincial who was Román in every 
respect. We have seen how the sophists could label even each other as 
barbarians based on perceived linguistic flaws. The meaning of Hellen and 
philhellene here is given away by the praise of logos and the abusión to “the 
secret sense of the myth of Hermes.” Philhellenes belong to an exclusive 
club defined by high culture: they are not Greeks as such, but are compared 
to Greeks in their paideia. Henee, Tornikes’ únele “is beyond even a 
Greek.” This exclusive sense was also implied when authors used the 
adjective panhellenion, commonly to designare a theatron. It does not 
refer to a representativo assembly of the Greek people (there being 
no such thing in anyone’s mind at the time); what it meant, alluding to 
the literary conventions of late antiquity, was that those present were 
more culturally refmed than other Romans and could grasp subtle com- 
positions in Attic style. “Sublimely Hellenic” is a better translation than 
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“pan-Hellenic” for this stock phrase, the equivalent of Basilakes’ “hyper- 
attic theatron."'^^^ 

The social exclusivity of Hellenism, especially as it is deployed in 
Tornikes’ letter, suggests an additional historical explanación for the 
Hellenic turn of the period. Many historiaos have asserted that the military 
disasters of the eleventh century reduced the empire to its more Hellenic 
regions, making the empire into an ethnic Greek State that naturally would 
take a greater interest in all things Greekd^^ However, there are many 
problems with this theory and it is more likely that the exact opposite 
happened. The crisis of the eleventh century ushered in a period of intense 
instability, characterized by the frequent passage of foreign armies through 
Byzantine territory, by increased contact in the capital and the provinces 
with foreigners of all kinds, by a pervasive military, commercial, theolog- 
ical, and ideological contest with the Latin West, by a greater rebanee on 
ethnic mercenaries, and by the rise of an aristocracy that took in new 
members faster than they could learn how to set aside their ethnic back- 
grounds. In these circumstances, the emphasis on Hellenism may have 
represented the reaction of the cultural elite to a perceived increase in ethnic 
diversity rather than the natural product of cultural, ethnic, or linguistic, 
homogeneity. This is born out by the terms of Tornikes’ letter. 

The imperial army, alone among Román institutions, had always 
included “ethnic” regiments, but under the Komnenoi it carne to consist 
of them.'^^ Anna’s narrativo of her father’s reign reveáis a sharp awareness 
of this development: she draws attention to Alexios’ recruitment among 
barbarians of all kinds (including Turks, Arabs, Skythians, Italians, Franks, 
Germans, and Scandinavians) and she admits that he could not trust his 
army precisely because of its diversity. Modern attempts to defend this 
practico notwithstanding, ethnic armies were perceived as unreliable and 
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were often disloyal/^'^ Moreover, the military nature of the regime meant 
that barbarían officers rose to positions of power at the court and eclipsed 
the sophists and intellectuals; this makes the “Hellenic” reaction more 
intelligible. Manuel especially acquired a reputation for promoting 
Latins to high offices, relying on them to the exclusión of native Román 
subjects and adopting Latín habits such as jousting. It is often difficult to 
identify imperial officials of western origin in the sources and understand 
how their “westernness” opened or closed opportunities for them at the 
court, the capital, and the provinces/^^ In addition, a more complicated 
and dangerous International context led to intense diplomatic activity and 
a greater prominence for foreign dignitaries at the court. In an oration for 
Manuel (of 1173 or 1174), Eustathios commented on the sheer variety of odd 
languages and strange national dress that gathered at the court from the 
ends of the earth, including Skythian, Dalmatian, Arab, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, Germán, and Italian. As an epilogue to a commissioned poem 
on the Theogony, Tzetzes appended some verses on his ability to greet ali 
the residents of Constantinople in their native tongues, including 
Skythians, Persians, Latins, Alans, Arabs, Rus’, and Jews.'^'’ 

Far from approximating a homogeneous Hellenic nation-state, in the 
twelfth century Byzantium carne closer to being a genuino “multi-ethnic 
empire” than it ever had since the consolidation of Romanía in late 
antiquity, at least insofar as the intellectuals were concerned (the only 
ones for whom Hellenism mattered). To be sure, linguistic Hellenism 
had long been valorized in responso to internal minorities, e.g., by 
Psellos against “barbarians” who attained high office (though they were 
probably only Byzantines who had not passed through his school) and by 
Theophylaktos against the Bulgarians.'^^ Moreover, there is no way now to 
quantify ethnic diversity. But what counts is the perception of diversity on 
the part of the sophists. In this period they may have feared that absorption 
was taking place faster than assimilation. By insisting on Hellenism, they 
retreated into an exclusive world of high culture that defined proper society 
narrowly by excluding “barbarie” arrivals or by compelling them through 
the reciprocal obligations of patronage to acknowledge the cultural 
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superiority of the (politically subordinare) class of orators and poets. The 
sophists definitely knew that their world was fragüe and vulnerable, that 
the warlords and “barbarians” did not completely share their valúes. 
Hellenism throve only within the highly protected environment of the 
Constantinopolitan theatra. When its students were forced to leave the 
capital they panicked: would they now become barbarians? This was a 
common lament in their letters “from exile,” whether from Bulgaria, 
Kilikia, or even Athens (a special cause for irony in the case of Michael 
Choniates, as we will see). Would they lose their “Hellenism”?'^^ In those 
conditions, they risked never speaking Attic again, of becoming like the 
average Romans in their flocks, like barbarians. 

ANTI-LATIN HELLENISM 

The barbarians who caused the orators such anxiety were not the same in 
the twelfth century as they had been in the eleventh. It was the Turkish 
conquest of Asia Minor that elicited Attaleiates’ Román responso to impe¬ 
rial crisis in the late eleventh century.'^^ In the twelfth century, by contrast, 
the Turks occasioned less worry than the armies of the Crusaders and the 
ambitions of western warlords. The Turks, moreover, were a purely mili- 
tary problem, whereas the Latins posed a major ideological challenge to 
Byzantine society, for they too were Christian and claimed the Román 
legacy for themselves as well. This is not the place to review all the grounds 
for tensión that existed between the two halves of the former Román 
empire, whether cultural, political, linguistic, theological, or ecclesiastical. 
These are outlined in many publications. What is important for us is that 
unlike the nomads of East and North, the Latins articulated an ideological 
challenge to Byzantium on the basis of principies that the Byzantines 
themselves accepted, such as their shared religión and “Román” history. 
Accordingly, the twelfth century witnessed a surge in anti-Latin attitudes 
directed against the West itself, against westerners who entered Byzantine 
society, and against even the temptations of the Byzantines themselves, 
what has been called the “internal West.”'*° The sophists were as caught up 
in this struggle as were, on a different plañe, the theologians who were busy 
refuting Latin errors. To what degree was Hellenism reinforced by these 
ideological wars? As we have seen, it is probably an exaggeration to 
“wonder whether Byzantines would ever have been moved to rehabilítate 
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Hellenism if they had no need to label Latín Christians as barbarians.”'*^ 
But how were these developments linked? 

For as long as the West was weak and the empire preoccupied with 
Muslim and pagan foes, the Byzantines unproblematically regarded them- 
selves as the Román and Christian nation. But when the West began to 
press against them, they could no longer claim exclusive possession of that 
dual identity. Inevitably, language was used as a differentiating marker 
between the Latín West and the Greek East. This linguistic break perfectly 
suited the antiquarian tendencies of the sophists, who could easily cast 
themselves in classical garb as ancient Greeks facing western Romans. The 
professor Nikephoros Basilakes tells us that his brother Konstantinos, who 
knew Latín, was sent as an ambassador to the West and proved himself “a 
Greek among the Romans and a Román among the Greeks.” On one level, 
these terms have a linguistic meaning, as Konstantinos could not have been 
a “Román among the Greeks,” i.e., among the Byzantines, in any sense 
other than that he knew Latín (the Byzantines are Greeks here insofar as 
they are Greek-speakers). But note that Nikephoros also contrasts his 
brother’s western embassy (favorably) to that of the philosopher 
Karneades, infusing this linguistic distinction between East and West 
with the historical and national distinction between ancient Greeks and 
Romans.Some Byzantines were now playing Greece to the Latins’ 
Rome, just as others imagined that the Turks were playing Persia to their 
Greece. Would a “modern Greece” emerge in Byzantium from these 
classicizing figurations? 

The mid-ii50s, when Konstantinos Basilakes died on campaign in Italy, 
was a period of heightened tensión between East and West. Such times 
were bound to elicit polemic or, at least, lack of courtesy, which fell into 
predictable patterns. Westerners called the Byzantines Graeci, a term that 
could neutrally signify language but could also be imbued with pejorative 
connotations; we will discuss it in the next chapter. For their part, the 
Byzantines could, without prejudice to their Román identity, muster 
Hellenic cultural chauvinism against Latín impudence. This could involve 
putting down the Latín language as vastly inferior to Greek, as in the 
infamous letter by Michael III to pope Nicolaos I in the ninth century. 
Ordinarily, then, it was insufficient that one merely spoke the language to 
be labeled a Greek (though this could happen, as we saw in Anna’s passage 
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about the school founded by her father); but when that language carne 
under attack by westerners, the Byzantines rallied to its defense and 
accepted the label. This, then, was a reactive Hellenism, based on language 
and adopted for defensive purposes against the West. 

An illuminating example comes from the 1150S. An exercise survives by 
Eustathios regarding a papal embassy of 1154 that led to a disputation 
between Anselm of Havelberg and Basileios, bishop of Thessalonike, on 
the issues that divided the Churches. Anselm began on a conciliatory note, 
by repudiating both the arrogance of the Latin race and the excessive verbal 
inventiveness of the Greek. But when one of those who were “most 
combative” deplored that very quality of Greek and spoke up in favor of 
the Latin Fathers, he had to be put in his place. The response took the form 
of a dazzling explication of the manifold nuances of the phrase kyrie eleéson, 
which demonstrated the subtie power of Greek in contrast to “Román 
quibbling.” Here “we” are “Rellenes,” though only insofar as we speak 
Greek (but note that elsewhere in the piece Eustathios also refers to 
pagans - who only dimly perceived the truth - as Rellenes, without 
explaining that he is switching senses; as in so many Byzantine texts that 
mix different senses of Hellén, context is crucial). Interestingly, when 
the demonstration was over, someone recalled that another who was 
“altogether great and truly hypertimos among the wise, whose speech may 
have faltered {pselld) but whose philosophy was piercing and thunderous,” 
had also discoursed on the phrase kyrie eleeson. Psellos’ lecture was duly 
brought out and read; all then knew that their own exposition had been like 
a gloomy night compared to his cloudless and bright sun. Still, Eustathios 
hopes in conclusión that his exercise demonstrares “the profundity of the 
language of Greece and its resourcefulness in writing.”'®^ 

Anti-western Hellenism is expressed also in a letter sent by Georgios 
Tornikes, at the time a secretary of the patriarchate, to Georgios Bourtzes, 
bishop of Athens, in 1154, the very year of the debate between Anselm and 
Basileios (in fact, Eustathios was a colleague of Tornikes in Gonstantinople 
and is mentioned in the letter as an informant). Most of the text concerns 
ecclesiastical matters, but its preface is of great interest. Bourtzes has 
returned from Dyrrachion, where he had spent time while on a mission 
to Italy (which seems to have been canceled). “And now,” writes Tornikes, 
“instead of telling us all about the Gapitolium, the Forum of Appius, and 
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the Three Taverns, which you would have, had you returned out of Italy, 
indulge in Hellenic sights {theamatd)-, instead of that barbarian and arro- 
gant tongue take your fill of elegant Atdc.” This confirms that Greek 
monuments were indeed tourist “sights” fot the Byzantines, fot Bourtzes 
has returned to Athens, where there were plenty to see and where the 
language was, according to the code of classicizing affectation, “Attic.” And 
yet, Tornikes continúes, his laughter should be mixed with tears, fot 
Athens is now lacking in wisdom, freedom, noble speech, and grace; 
instead of Sokrateses and Platos, one finds only bronze-workers plying 
their trade. In one paragraph, then, we witness the triumph of things Greek 
over things Italian followed by the lament fot the decline of the Byzantine 
present compared to sage antiquity: ancient Greece prevails. Unlike most 
Byzantines, Tornikes evidently did not regard Italy and Latin as part of his 
cultural ancestry and exhibited nostalgia rather for the Greek past; the 
monuments and language may remain, but Athens now lacks the people 
that made it great. 

Still, Tornikes is hardiy disconsolate. He goes on to exhort Bourtzes to 
set aside the oíd protector of his city, Athena Pallas, that undignified virgm, 
in favor of its new patrón, the Mother of God, who is not vouched for by 
myths. St. Paul’s visir made Athens a greater city than it had been befóte. 
Tornikes’ final word in this complex arbitration of cultural heritage is a 
strident affirmation of Ghristian superiority. This does not mean, however, 
that his deployment of the rhetoric of Hellenism and his previous estima- 
tion of the relative worth of languages and cultures are discarded, as they 
reflect both the sophists’ nostalgia for antiquity and their polemic against 
the Latins. Those subordinare negotiations (Greek vs. Latin; past vs. 
present) could, under different circumstances, come to the fore and eclipse 
the supremacy even of the Ghristian faith. We will see something like this 
happen to Michael Ghoniates, bishop of Athens in the period of imperial 
collapse (1182-1204). His faith in the Virgin at times failed to consolé him 
for the loss of ancient virtue and the ruin of Athens.'**"^ 

These two texts are the extent of anti-Latin Hellenism in twelfth-century 
Byzantium. Gomparatively, it is small. As we will see, it was in the 
thirteenth century, after the conquest of most of the empire by western 
forces, that Hellenic labeis and associations were used primarily in order to 


Georgios Tornikes, Letter 7 (pp. 205—209; see p. 213 for Eustathios and p. 14 for Tornikes’ office). 
For the ecclesiastical context, see Angold (1995) 81—82; for Tornikes’ colleagues, Browning 
(1962—1963) 34—37; for monuments as “sights,” Saradi-Mendelovici (1990) 58—60; Kaldellis 
(2008). The Forum of Appius and the Three Taverns are from Acts of the Apostles 28.15. 
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set Byzantines off from Catholics. This happened quickly after 1204, with a 
sense of shock and a rupture in the continuity of the themes we have been 
discussing. In the sophistic circles of the Komnenian empire, by contrast, 
Hellenism fot the most part evolved gradually according to the inner logic 
of Byzantine literature and society (whose precise mechanisms still largely 
elude us). Only a preliminary sketch has been offered here: the new regime 
required a new art of representation; fewer plugged their ears against the 
Siten voices of classical literature; Psellos had shown the way and had 
tempted many; for their part, the sophists defended and promoted their 
class interests; and Román chauvinism sought a means to elevate “insiders” 
and the cultured elite against new arrivals from both East and West. 
Hellenism played into all these developments. 

Despite its fixation on the past, Byzantine classicism was never insulated 
from the present. The very language that seemed to deny the present and 
exalt the ideáis of the past was highly sensitive to contemporary develop¬ 
ments. For instance, the rise of the West and its infiltration of Byzantine 
society displaced the signifiers of the classical code. Just as the Turks were 
now Persians and Byzantium was refigured as Greece — though in a 
qualified way, as “our versión of Greece” (fi Kaff ppas 'EAÁcxs) - the 
code of Román antiquity was schematically reallocated to those of western 
extraction. For example, the Normans could now be referred to as Ausones, 
a term that the Byzantines usually reserved for themselves. In court poetry, 
brides from Hungary and Germany were designated as descendants of 
“Julius Gaesar,” which only means that they were descended from a western 
king. But when someone was called a scion of Aeneas, did that automati- 
cally mean that he was a Latin? Not in all cases, as long-established 
Byzantine families such as the Doukai were also said to descend from 
him. Yet even a few cases signify a significant surrender of part of the 
classical code to accommodate western claims. Such a shift would have 
pushed the Byzantines further in the direction of embracing the specifically 
Greek component of their cultural history. This component was highly 
prestigious and had the advantage of being owned exclusively by 
Byzantium (especially after the decline of Arab Hellenism).'*^ In the next 
chapter, we will see how this trend was accelerated by the conquest of 


Normans: Stone (2001b) 233. Caesar: Hórandner (1993) 164—165; Jeffreys and Jeffreys (1994) 55; also 
Theodoros Pródromos, Poem j.6, and the sources cited in Hórandner’s commentary, pp. 231—232. 
Caesar and Augustas as ancestors of a Hungarian princess: Niketas Choniates, Nuptial Orationfor 
haakios IIAngelos {Or. 5 in Or. etep. pp. 36, 40). Aeneas: Jeffreys (1984) 206; for more descendants, 
Nikephoros Basilakes, Oration for Alexias Aristenos 9 {Or. et ep. p. 13); and Konstantinos Manasses, 
Funeral Oration for Nikephoros Komnenos 164—169 (p. 308), referring probably to Michael 
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Byzantium at the hands of these western descendants of Aeneas. That event 
alienated the Byzantines from aspects of the Román tradition. 

Still, our focus hete on the revival of Hellenism should not overshadow 
the Basic continuity of the Byzantines’ sense of Román identity. No 
Byzantine in this or any other period renounced it, even if some, like 
Tornikes, seem to have given up its specifically Italian or Latin back- 
ground. The enthusiasm fot ancient Greece among the sophists was 
matched by the parallel acceptance of Román paradigms and exempla. 
Without being able to provide exact statistics, I estimare that over a third 
of the exempla in tweifch-century texts are Román rather than Greek. Given 
the advantage that Greek antiquity enjoyed in Byzantium in terms of 
scholarly access, and its acknowledged superiority in precisely those cul¬ 
tural sites developed by the sophists, this testifies powerfully to our writers’ 
Román identity, which was serious precisely because it was casual and 
unselfconscious. Yet, being scholars they tended to follow their sources. 
Frankly, they knew a lot more about Perikles than about Gato. Even so, it is 
amazing how often they cite Gato, a figure whose huge popularity in the 
twelfth century has not been studied. In many circles, there was even 
enthusiasm for Rome. We may cite the interest in Román law, “the art 
of the Italians”; the emperor Manuel’s extravagant revival of imperial 
Román tifies, ideology, and claims to Italy; Tzetzes’ admiration of Gato; 
and Zonaras’ theoretical interest in the history of the Republic.^^^ 

We should think of Komnenian Hellenism as the dominant partner in a 
broader Byzantine interest in Graeco-Roman antiquity. It was dominant 
because certain cultural sites were Greek to begin with, such as philosophy 
and medicine, and also because the Byzantines had access to antiquity only 
through Greek texts, which made poetry, drama, and rhetoric basically 
Greek for them too. But they learned about Román heroes and Román 
wats (mostly from Plutarch) and never forgot that many of their Román 
“ancestors” were writers and orators as well. Even though they could not 
read ancient Latin texts, they often pretended that these were generally 
available, for the ideal of the cultured statesman was more important than 
what, say, Gicero or Gaesar had actually said. In an oration for the sons of 
Nikephoros Bryennios, Pródromos likened their father generally to the 


Hagiotheodorites, whose Family was probably not of western origin: Barzos (1984) v. I, 319 n. 12. 
Timarion 8 links descent from Aeneas to Italian origin. For the difficulty in identifying westerners, 
see Kazhdan (2001) 91-99; Magdalino (2003a). 

Law: Oikonomides (1991b), but Magdalino (1985) 176—177 for its decline. Manuel: Macrides and 
Magdalino (1992) 121—122; cf. Magdalino (1993) 106 noting the irony that it was during the reign of 
this westernizing and Romanizing emperor that “Byzantine intellectuals began to cali themselves 
Hellenes.” For Zonaras, see p. 62 above. For Tzetzes, see below. 
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ancient Greeks and Romans, saying that none of them combined political 
and literary activity quite as perfectly as he. Elsewhere he praised loannes II 
fot a triumph unlike any that had occurred “in eider Rome or Greece.”'^^ 
We have hete a notion akin to our “Graeco-Roman antiquity.” But most 
Byzantines still identified with the Román part of it. 

lOANNES TZETZES: PROFESSIONAL CLASSICISM 

Two writers of the twelfth century stand out in the revival of Byzantine 
Hellenism. loannes Tzetzes was possibly the first Byzantine to claim Greek 
ancestry, while Eustathios of Thessalonike often presents the Greeks as 
paragons of natural virtue, an attitude he imparted to his students, includ- 
ing Michael Ghoniates. They were exact contemporaries, living from about 
lito to after the emperor Manuel’s death in ii8o, and were both what we 
may cali professionai Hellenists, in that they made their living teaching the 
classics and commenting on ancient texts (though their careers were quite 
different). Their scholia and commentaries are major sources for ancient 
literature and criticism, though they themselves have received virtuaily no 
attention as men and authors in their own right. Works by each remain 
unpubiished.'^^ 

Tzetzes lived by teaching and writing on commission. Many of his 
poems basicaily summarize and explain ancient literature to members of 
the extended imperial famiiy: “classics for dummies.”'^^ His facility with 
verse was amazing; hundreds of lines may have flowed from his pen on a 
given day. He remained a “struggling scholar” and never obtained high 
office in the court or the Ghurch. He was arrogant, petty, and acerbic, and 
made nasty comments about everything from monks to the style of 
Thucydides, in other words about anyone honored above him. His didactic 
attitude is so condescending as to almost be a parody. Still, his puns can be 
witty,^^° and his rapid style is unmistakable. Both he and Eustathios were 
careful observers of daily life, the latter to deepen his understanding of 
philology and life in antiquity, the former to fmd material to denounce 
(satire is too mild a word here). Both men exemplify the Hellenists’ social 


187 Xheodoros Pródromos, Nuptial Orationfor the Sons of the Kaisar (p. 349); Poem 16.181—182; Oration 
for Isaakios Komnenos 194—200 (p. 117). 

For their scholarship, see Hunger (1978) v. II, 59-67; Wilson (1983) 190—204 (unfairly dismissive); 
Budelmann (2002). For Tzetzes, see Wendel (1948). 
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190 Xhucydides: loannes Tzetzes, Epilogue to Thucydides. Monks: see below. Wit: Grigoriadis (1998) 
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opportunities in this period, freelance scholar and teacher on the one hand, 
salaried professor, court orator, and bishop on the other. As we will see, 
each in his own way both reflected and advanced Byzantium’s ideological 
entanglement with ancient Greece. 

In a letter to a certain Isaakios Komnenos (6), Tzetzes claims that his 
descent on his mother’s side was from Georgian nobility (“Iberians”) while 
on his father’s it was “purely Greek.” What does this extraordinary state- 
ment mean? Is Tzetzes using these terms in the standard geographical sense 
that prevailed in Byzantium? For instance, the narrator of the Timarion 
says that there were Greeks present at the fair of St. Demetrios in 
Thessalonike, by which he means people “from Greece” to be set alongside 
those from other parts of the empire, such as Makedonians and 
Kappadokians (5; cf 28). Or is Tzetzes implying that the empire consisted 
of various ethnicities, the Greeks being one among them? Fortunately, in 
another text he clarifies his genealogy. This is the Histories (or Chiliades), a 
massive commentary on his own letters: it is over 12,000 verses long (and 
accompanied by scholia of its own!). The exact relationship between these 
two texts has not yet been worked out. The Histories consists of hundreds of 
sections that explain the classical allusions in the Letters-, the whole thing 
was meant as a pedagogical aid for those whose education was not up to 
par. In fact, it is likely that the letters, or at any rate the published edition of 
them that Tzetzes himself probably compiled, were designed to contain as 
many exempla and references as could be crammed into them for the 
purposes of pedagogy. It is not certain, then, which of these two texts is 
“primary.” We are dealing with an odd exercise here and it would not be 
surprising if many of the letters were written (or rewritten) with the 
Histories in rnind.^^' 

In the section of the Histories that comments on letter 6, Tzetzes traces 
his genealogy on both sides. His great-grandmother on his mother’s side 
was a relative of Maria of Alania, the empress of Michael VII Doukas and 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates (he correctly notes that Maria was from 
Georgia, not Alania, and that malicious rumor had it that his own ancestor 
was her servant, not a relative). This woman married a certain famous 
Konstantinos, who, it has now been shown, was none other than the 
nephew of the patriarch Michael Keroularios, the cióse friend of 
Psellos.'^^ They produced a daughter (Tzetzes’ maternal grandmother), 
who married a certain exaktdr Georgios. Tzetzes’ father’s side, on the other 


Shepard (1979) 202 suspects, on different grounds, that some letters were not sent. 
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hand, which in the letter he calis “purely Greek,” was less illustrious. His 
father Michael had personally educated Tzetzes in letters and practical 
affairs, as Cato the eider had educated his own son. This Michael was the 
son of another loannes Tzetzes, who was illiterate but wealthy. The latter’s 
father, in turn, was a native of the capital. The conclusión, then, is that 
Tzetzes himself is Iberian on his mother’s side and “purely Greek” both on 
his father’s as well as on his mother’s paternal father’s, i.e., the exaktdr 
Georgios. In short, we are not dealing here with natives of the Greek 
mainland, but with Byzantines in general, especially from the capital, 
i.e., with what other writers would cali “Romans.” But why doesn’t he 
just cali them that? 

Let US reconsider the letter to Isaakios Komnenos.^^^ Its purpose is to 
denounce to Isaakios his own secretary, a man with the improbable ñame 
of Lepreas (possibly a code-name). Assuming an improbably haughty tone 
to a social superior, Tzetzes tells Isaakios that he has warned him already 
about this fellow and says that he does not now wish to appear to be more 
barbarie than “the Italians, I mean the Ausonian Romans” (alluding to 
Rome under the kings and the early Republic). Although these Romans 
were aggressive and barbarie, their custom was to throw a spear into enemy 
territory as a warning before going to wat. “And if this custom continúes to 
this day, you would know it better than I, given that you oceupy yourself 
with wats and know about them.” This claim echoes the twelfth-century 
Hellenists’ representation of the Komnenoi as men of war. How much 
more, therefore, Tzetzes continúes, should / respect this custom (i.e., of 
warning enemies before war), seeing as I am descended from Iberian 
nobility on my mother’s side and am also purely Greek on my father’s? 
In short, Tzetzes is not chiefly interested in presenting himself as Greek, or 
half-Greek; he is interested in presenting himself as noble. On his mother’s 
side, then, he has this covered through royal ancestry; he calis his father’s 
side Greek to ennoble it in contrast to Isaakios’ Roman-Ausonian way of 
life. The possibility of the survival of “Ausonian” customs shows that 
Tzetzes was aware of the continuity between the Republic and 
Byzantium, but we observe an interesting realignment: some Byzantines, 
especially the warlike Komnenoi, are more Román (and presumably more 
barbarous) than others. For his part, and for the rhetorical purposes of this 
letter, Tzetzes presents himself as belonging to the more Greek and 
presumably more civilized side of Byzantine culture. This is a moral or 
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vocational distinction cast in terms of ethnicity. “Greece” and “Rome” are 
cultural options within the same society. 

Tzetzes’ idiosyncratic character prevents us from assuming that his views 
reflected those of his contemporaries. It is possible that his audience would 
not have understood what he meant by “Greek descent.” Were there 
Greeks in the empire, then? Who had heard of such a thing since antiquity? 
There is no solid evidence that Tzetzes “believed” this either beyond the 
rhetorical purposes of one letter. Elsewhere in his writings the Greeks are 
an ancient nation or “babbling” pagans. And he himself has given us reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his genealogical prono uncements. In a letter to the 
high official Nikephoros Serblias, Tzetzes praises Nikephoros’ descent 
from the Román Servilii, but in the commentary section of the Histories 
he reveáis the “ambidextrous” power of rhetoric: one could just as easily 
derive Serblias from a Serb named Elias. 

It is not surprising that Tzetzes, a Hellenist through and through, 
believed that Greek descent was a matter for pride. His entire intellectual 
and professional life was devoted to the preservation and correct under- 
standing of the classical legacy, and his social status and authority (such as it 
was) depended on his philology. He could imítate Homeric verse fairly 
well,'^^ and his knowledge of ancient history and literature clearly sur- 
passed that of most modern classicists. His mistakes are due to quoting 
from memory, which testifies in his favor: “My library is in my head,” he 
wrote once, “I own no books due to dire poverty.’”^'^ As we saw, his letters 
are essentially exercises in classical abusión. Any topic, person, or action 
could bring forth from him whole lists of classical precedents, which he 
then had to explain in the Histories. Any person in his letters may take on 
the guise of Agamemnon or Sokrates: Tzetzes always wrote of the present 
in terms of the language and heroes of antiquity. In another improbable 
letter (50), he warns the bishop of Ephesos not to bring his attendant 
loannes, whom he considers lacking in paideia. “Just as it is said that above 
the entrance to Plato’s school was inscribed the phrase ‘let no one enter 
who lacks geometry,’ so too an unwritten epigram is inscribed above mine 


loannes Tzetzes, Letter i8; Histories 7.295—301 (p. 267); cf. Magdalino (1984) 61. For another 
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that silently says, ‘let no one pass Tzetzes’ threshold who lacks paideiaT’ It 
is not surprising that such a man should boast of puré Hellenic descent 
when the occasion called for it. 

What is surprising, rather, is Tzetzes’ view of the Román component of 
Byzantine culture. In the letter to Isaakios, we saw, he calis the ancient 
Romans barbarians and implies that their legacy survives in the modern 
Byzantine army. A similarly negative view of Román power is found in his 
solé hagiographic exercise, the short Life of Saint Loukia of Syracuse, 
martyred under Diocletian. Loukia, Tzetzes claims, was a descendant of 
Archimedes (Syracuse’s famous mathematician). Befóte her execution by 
the beastly governor, she compares herself at length to her propator. 
“Tzetzes uses a standard Christian gente in order to imagine an alliance 
of Christian faith and Hellenic wisdom against the brute power and 
ignorance of Rome . . . we are reminded of Rhodanthe and Dosikles, with 
its contrast between the non-political culture of the Rellenes and the 
imposing courts and armies of the barbarians.We can understand 
why a professional Hellenist would adopt such a stance, especially one 
whose opportunity for employment and advancement was in the hands of 
warlords and who, moreover, seems to have been excluded from the 
lucrative performance of imperial rhetoric. (Eustathios, no less a 
Hellenist as we will see, thoroughly identified with the Román order, but 
his career was more closely tied to its fortunes.) 

We should not ascribe to Tzetzes a coherent ideology in this matter (or, 
probably, in any other). His Letters and Histories are full of Román stories, 
and he displays there no greater bias than he does elsewhere against every- 
one else. He too viewed antiquity as “Graeco-Roman,” with Greece in the 
lead probably only because it was more accessible. When at one point 
poverty reduced him to selling his books, he was in the end left with some 
fragmentary mathematical works, which probably no one wanted, and 
Plutarch’s Lives, which he would probably not give up.'^** In all likelihood, 
it was mostly from Plutarch that he knew about the figure whom he 
admired above all others, the irascible and boastful Cato (the censor). 
Interestingly, he suppresses Cato’s prejudice against Hellenic culture and 
emphasizes instead the fact that he took a personal interest in educating his 
son in all things, spiritual and practical, Hellenic and Román. This struck a 
personal chord in Tzetzes, whose own father had done the same, teaching 
him, like Cato, to despise riches and power (a skill that certainly carne in 
handy later). This made Tzetzes himself “a living portrait of Cato.” The 
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comparison is developed at length, with Tzetzes concluding that his own 
passion for justice was more similar to that of the younger Cato. Just as the 
latter wanted to rid his country of tyrants with his own sword, so too 
Tzetzes wants to . . . kill corrupt priests! This seems to have been another 
obsession of his. His letters are full of abuse against monks and unworthy 
priests, which is surely not unrelated to the fact that he may have lived in a 
monastery.^^^ 

Whatever we make of this outrageous comparison between a poor 
Byzantine Hellenist and a Republican statesman, it shows that Tzetzes 
was as capable of emulating ancient Romans, even notorious anti- 
Hellenists, as he was of claiming Greek descent. His admiration for 
Cato, moreover, was linked to his dislike of the ecclesiastical establishment 
and, beyond that, his literary interests were thoroughly secular. We find the 
occasional Scriptural reference, especially in letters to churchmen. But even 
those are basically showpieces of classicism. In a curious “letter” of con- 
solation (38) to a deacon whose mother had died, Tzetzes rebukes grief as a 
sign of weak faith. Surely, he says, you don’t believe Homer’s view of the 
afterlife (which he quotes) or that of Aischylos (another quotation), for you 
know “our” doctrines. But, he continúes, / would rather not cite “our” 
witnesses but those “outside,” because they are more persuasive, i.e., when 
they agree with “our” doctrines. So he now moves on to discuss Sokrates’ 
view of death. All roads lead to Greece. 

Professional Hellenists like Tzetzes (and Eustathios) had an interest in 
downplaying the Greeks’ paganism. In the Life of Saint Loukia Tzetzes does 
not cali pagans “Hellenes” but “idol-worshipers.” In his commentaries on 
Homer, he explicitly ascribes “all wisdom” and profundity to the poet, 
whose “champion” he claimed to be. Consequently, he denies that Homer 
had believed in “demons” and deploys a range of explanations for the 
presence of the gods in the poems. For instance, they were Homer’s 
concession to the need to entertain the youth, or they were really meant 
allegorically; the gods stand for natural elements, psychic properties, stars 
and planets, or fate and providence.“° In the Histories, Tzetzes also 


Cato: the chief passage is loannes Tzetzes, Histories 3.105—234 (pp. 88—92); see also 4.564—598 
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adopted a euhemerist approach: “Zeus” was what they used to cali kings 
and Hades was king of the MolossiansZ°' Dionysos he even rehabilitated 
by equating with none other than Noah, who was, it seems, a historical 
king. But there was no consistent hermeneutical policy at work hete. In a 
different work, Tzetzes scoffed at attempts to equate Homer’s gods with 
the Cherubim and Seraphim, apparently a dig at Psellos’ metaphysical 
allegories.^°^ 

In general, Tzetzes avoided stories about the gods in the Histories as he 
did stories from the Bible, sticking with classical history. Beyond these 
implicit concessions, he was not especially defensive about his career, 
which required him to talk constantly about pagan gods and heroes, 
probably because by the mid-twelfth century he no longer had to be. He 
did not have to defend the valué of classical scholarship and his fights were 
about purely philological and personal matters. Tzetzes evinces virtually no 
interest in Christian perspectives and writers. He tried to understand 
ancient writers on what he took to be their own terms. Byzantine 
Hellenism had matured. It had come a long way from the demonization 
of Hellenism that prevailed in past centuries. A shift in valúes among the 
political and intellectual elites, and the rise of professional classicism, had 
conveyed scholars almost to the opposite extreme. Homer was idolized and 
one could have a mental life immersed in the classics. Hellenism was, if not 
yet a way of life or an identity, at least a vocation. 

EUSTATHIOS OF THESSALONIKE : SCHOLAR, 

BISHOP, HUMANIST 

Like Tzetzes, Eustathios too was combativo, sarcastic, and could be vulgar 
and shocking. But there is an ethical and conceptual grandeur in his 
scholarship and orations that is missing from Tzetzes. He was revered as 
a teacher and admired as an orator at Manuel’s court, and was eventually 
appointed to the see of Thessalonike, where he fought in vain against 
powerful monastic and other interests and tried to reform various social 
habits. He was there when the Normans sacked the city in 1185, an event of 
which he wrote a moving and heavily classicizing account. Though no 
philosopher, he was a man of principie. He carne to view slavery as wrong 
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and freed his slaves in his will. He was outraged by monastic hypocrisy, 
and, though he spoke often on the emperor’s behalf, he could criticize 
imperial power when conscience called. Eustathios led the ecclesiastical 
opposition when Manuel proposed relaxing the oath required of Muslim 
converts. He was also an original thinker. He was the First to view Venice as 
an example of the mixed constitution, a notion that became popular in 
Renaissance political thought. He contrasted the performance {hypokrisis) 
of ancient drama favorably to its Byzantine counterpart, which was for him 
merely social “hypocrisy. Moreover, he had profound respect for the 
ancient Greeks and found a place for them in his view of all that was good. 

If Eustathios’ Hellenism represented a break from patristic attitudes, as 
it clearly did, his contemporaries were ready to accept it without comment, 
and so he passed by the underlying difficulties without comment. In a 
sense, he merely deepened what many already thought and practiced 
implicitly. His rehabilitation of Hellenism did not, as with Psellos, aim 
at a fundamental ethical and cultural reform; rather, it was an attitude born 
of broad scholarship and admiration for men who could be known only 
through ancient books. Had he actually seen them in person, he might have 
been more critical or sarcastic, as he was with his own contemporaries. But 
too much was being invested in this Hellenism by the sophists and too 
many expectations were being placed on the moral benefits of Hellenic 
philologia for the Greeks themselves to be subjected to critical scrutiny. 
There was a considerable will to believe in all this. If not a philosophy, 
then, Eustathios at least had an ideal, which he probably performed in the 
classroom and lecture-hall more often than he advocated in print. 

Unfortunately, the promise of this deeper engagement with the Greeks 
was cut short when the Grusaders ruined Eustathios’ world soon after his 
death. His style of humanistic and scholarly Hellenism found few imitators 
after 1204, partly because the political and social world of Komnenian 
scholarship had been destroyed and partly because the parameters of 
identity were defined differently, engaging “Hellenism” in new struggles. 
It is tempting to wonder how Byzantine intellectual culture would have 
evolved had it not been murdered by western colonialism; Eustathios 


Slaveiy: Eustathios, Letterx6 (Tafel p. 334), on which Kazhdan (1984b) 164—167. Monks: see p. 254 
above. Criticizes power: Sarris (1995—1997)- Oath: Niketas Choniates, History 216—219, on which see 
the studies cited by Reinert (1998) 149 n. 76. Venice: Kazhdan (1984b) 161; Magdalino (1983) 
334—335. Drama: On Hypokrisis {Or. 12; Tafel pp. 88—98), on which Wilson (1983) 200—201; Sarris 
(1995—1997) 22. As a teacher, Browning (1962-1963) 190-193; for his effect, Michael Choniates, 
Monodia for Eustathios ofThessalonike 8 ff. (Lambros v. I, pp. 286 ff.). Angold (1995) ch. 8 paints his 
episcopacy negatively, but the evidence can be read otherwise. For Eustathios’ point of view, see 
Magdalino (1996b). 
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might well have set its tone. We may catch glimpses of this alternative 
future in his students, especially Michael Choniates, but even bis turn to 
the past was indelibly shaped by the collapse of Byzantium in the years 
befóte 1204. 

Eustathios’ extant works, mostly imperial orations, sermons, and schol- 
arly commentaries, run into the thousands of pages. To understand his 
rehabilitation of the ancient Greeks we will have to bring together passages 
from a variety of texts. In principie, this is risky because it effaces the 
immediate context of each. In Eustathios’ case the risk is diminished by the 
fact that he offers his views on the Greeks frankly and consistently, without 
requiring us to read far between the lines. The difficulty is rather in reading 
and actually comprehending his vast and rhetorically complex Corpus. One 
of his orations can take days to figure out. 

For Eustathios, then. Mellen does on occasion mean pagan and can be 
used in standard pejorative expressions such as “the nonsense of the 
Greeks” refuted by the martyrs.^°'^ But these occur chiefly in ecclesiastical 
works; moreover, it is remarkable how rarely they occur even there. Even in 
sermons on the martyrs, Eustathios prefers, like Tzetzes in the Life of Saint 
Loukia, to cali pagans “idol-worshipers.”^°^ In this regard the classical 
scholar got the better of the orthodox preacher. In fact, on occasion 
Eustathios views the Greeks kindly even as pagans. Trying to persuade 
his flock not to steal or appropriate Ghurch property, he cites the Greeks as 
models of piety, for they did not lay hands on property that they had 
consecrated to temples. Their conduct was reverent {eulabds) and even, “in 
the manner of their way of thinking, beseeming a sacred matter {hieropre- 
pos).”^°^ We must, of course, take this with a grain of salt. Eustathios is 
trying to shame his flock, and a standard way of doing this was to compare 
“us” unfavorably to outsiders, whether Greek pagans, barbarians, heretics, 
or barbarian Ghristians. Still, he takes the topos a step further, as he seems 
to relativize piety and admit that the Greeks were, in their own way, pious. 
We may be tempted to dismiss this too as rhetorical, and the speciousness 
of the argument would have been apparent to many in the audience. But 
even an argument that was weak and suspect on theological grounds could 


E.g., Eustathios, Encomium for the Great Martyr Demetrios 14 {Or. 21, Tafel p. 170); Inquiry 
into monastic life for the correction of its abuses 74 {Or. 24, Tafel p. 232); Exercise on the “Kyrie 
elehon”{Or. 5, Wirth p. 66 ). 

E.g., Eustathios, Oration on the Martyrdom of Alpheios, Zosimos, Alexandros, and Markos {Or. 4, 
Tafel pp. 30-35). 

Eustathios, Preparatory Oration for Lent 50 {Or. ii, Tafel p. 72); cf. Memorándum on a Case {Or. 18, 
Wirth p. 307). 
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establish itself in the repertoire of truth if it was spoken with authority, 
accepted without protest, and then confirmed by repetition. Eustathios, for 
bis part, had a fairly consistent position on the matter as he admired the 
Rellenes and was inclined to rehabilítate, if not their religión (which was 
theologically impossible), then at least their piety (which reflected only on 
their virtue). Rere too we observe his will to believe, for he could have 
found many episodes from Greekhistory where temple property was stolen 
or plundered. But the ideal of the Greeks was too important to be sullied by 
such critical scholarship. 

In the preface to his commentary on Pindar, Eustathios notes the poet’s 
reputation for piety and explains all the ways how he honored the pagan 
gods. Of course, he is following his scholarly sources here, but the lack of 
Ghristian editorializing in a handbook that must reflect lectures delivered 
over the course of many years is indicative.^°^ The seriousness of the 
passage quoted above (on the piety of the pagans) is therefore enhanced 
by its place in an overall scheme of acceptance of the Greeks despite their 
paganism. Interestingly, there is a similar passage in his student Michael 
Ghoniates’ Oration to Saint Leónides, who praises the ancient Athenians for 
honoring their dead with public burials and speeches. Are “we,” then, 
going to ignore the martyrs who lie here? Will we fall short of the zeal for 
virtue shown by the Greeks?^°^ 

After all, it was these very Greeks who wrote the literature that 
Eustathios spent a significant part of his Ufe studying and whose language 
he strove so hard to master. The scholar-bishop of the tweifth century was 
closely linked to those idolaters through that language. A reference to 
Greeks as Greek-speakers, then, could slip into a discussion of Greeks as 
pagans, and the context predisposed him to regard them favorably even 
with respect to their false religión. In a work where this happens, he says 
that in their worship of Zeus and establishment of an altar to pity or mercy 
{eleos), the Greeks dimly apprehended what Ghristians would know more 
clearly.^°^ This, then, was a man who could have made room in Reaven 
for many Greeks, not just for Plato and Plutarch, but for actual idol- 
worshiping pagans. 

Eustathios is prepared to countenance Rellenic religión because for him 
the Greeks were paragons of natural virtue. Let us, then, consider virtues 
other than piety. At the cióse of his treatise on monastic reform, he refers to 


Eustathios, Preface to the Commentary on Pindar 27 (pp. 46—53). 

Michael Choniates, Regarding the Holy Martyr Leónides 1—2 (Lambros v. I, p. 150). 

Eustathios, Exercise on the “Kyrie eleeson”{Or. 5, Wirth p. 68). For the altar, see Kaldellis (2008). 
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an ancient war between Greeks and Skythians in which the Greeks, who 
trusted in sworn oaths, were tricked by the treacherous Skythians but 
finally drove them back on account of their “Hellenic manliness {andri- 
kori}.” Elsewhere, in a letter praising a friend, Eustathios claims to see in 
him “a spark of that ancient Greek nobility {eugeneid),” an allusion to his 
paideia. And, arguing in a Lenten sermón that a Ghristian ought to judge 
others with compassion and wisdom, he adds that he should “Hellenize 
with respect to having a benevolent disposition {kaloétheid)" and not give 
in to barbarie savagery.^” This ethical alliance of Hellenic deceney and 
Ghristian pity represented an advance over previous views that posited a 
hierarchy (in descending order) of Ghristians, Greeks, and barbarians. It 
also anticipated Hellenic ideáis that emerged in the late eighteenth century, 
befóte the creation of Greek nationalism.^" In another letter, he compares 
the “Kimmerian” lands of Makedonia to the “sunny and clear land 
of Greece.” The aestheticization of Greece itself by a classical scholar 
who had probably never visited it was also another feature of modern 
philhellenism.^'^ 

Still, this preoccupation with Hellenism, which in Eustathios’ case was 
not only professional but ethical, did not result in any clear notions 
regarding Greek identity in the present. The parameters of Eustathios’ 
World remained Román and Ghristian. To be sure, he conjoins these two 
terms most powerfully in imperial orations,^^^ but there is no reason to 
doubt that he identified with them; he was not merely projecting them for 
the occasion. Resides, at this stage Hellenism was not ready to replace either 
element, as its religión was problematic at hest and its national sense 
submerged under the universal ideáis of paideia, or rather exalted by 
them out of reach of the majority. There was simply no reason for 
Hellenism to usurp the place of national Román consciousness in 
Byzantium; they were not in competition with each other. 


Manliness: Eustathios, Inquiry into monastic Ufe for the correction of its abuses 204 (Or. 24, Tafel 
pp. 266—267); cf. Nikephoros Monodia for his brother Konstantinos who died in theSicilian 

War 260—270 {Prog. e mon. p. 247). The war has not been identified. Nobility: Letter 31 (Tafel 
p. 339). Benevolence: Preparatory Oration for Lent (Or. ii, Tafel p. 66), on which Magdalino 
(1993) 410-411. 

Hierarchy: Nikephoros Ouranos, Letter 35 (pp. 234—235); see p. 289 above. Modern views: Rigas 
Velestinlis in Woodhouse (1995) 26. 

Eustathios, Letter (Tafel p. 349). Cf Marchand (1996) 108. 

E.g., Eustathios, Oration to the emperor Manuel Komnenos, given when he was still a candidate for the 
Church ofMyra (Or. 13, Wirth p. 207); Funeral Oration for the Emperor Manuel Komnenos (Or. 23, 
Tafel p. 207): Romaikon stratopedon and phylon Christianikon. 
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What we find instead in Eustathios is consisten: with the “asymptotic” 
approach to Hellenic identity that characterizes the Komnenian period as a 
whole, that is, we fmd a series of rhetorical acts that place the speaker or the 
audience in the position of Greeks for the purpose of a specific comparison 
or insight. These acts are not logically related to each other and often refer 
to different parts of human experience; moreover, there is no expectation 
that one will continué to inhabit those imaginary spaces when the exercise 
is over. The mere fact of the Greek language, for instance, enabled 
Eustathios to refer to his fellow Byzantines as Greeks in a qualified way. So, 
on the basis of language people could be divided into Greeks and barbar- 
ians, and at one point Eustathios speaks of “the Greek of our time (ó xaff 
ppas "EAÁr|v).” We might transíate this as “he who is Greek among us in 
this sense,'’ in contrast, that is, to “the barbarian.” Though he says that this 
“broad” distinction between Greeks and barbarians correlates to differ- 
ences in ethnos, we have seen that this word in Byzantium did not usually 
refer to ethnicity or nationality, and in fact Eustathios then clarifies that the 
distinction is in fact linguistic (glossd) Nevertheless, it is still importan: 
that Byzantines could now be called Greeks, even if only in this qualified 
way. In an age when foreigners, especially Latins, flooded the court, the 
capital, and the provinces, the occasions for this usage must have multi- 
plied and unintentionaily played into unrelated and emerging controver- 
sies. In a debate about the relative worth of the Greek and Latin ianguages, 
Eustathios again calis his fellow Byzantines “Rellenes,” which for him was 
positivo, as he regarded Greek as an ennobling language.But this 
linguistic chauvinism may have played into the hands of Latin political 
ambitions by reinforcing the western attack against the Román identity of 
Byzantium, according to which the Byzantines were not true Romans but 
only Greeklings. We will see in the next chapter how Byzantines subject to 
Latin rule in the thirteenth century coped with the mixed positivo and 
negativo qualities that were associated with Mellen and Graikos. 

There were other contexts in which the Byzantines could be presented as 
Greeks, some of them contradictory to others. As we saw, classicizing 
rhetoric cast the batties in Asia Minor between Byzantines and Turks in 
the guise of the ancient wats between “Greeks” and “Persians.” In 
Eustathios’ versión, the Greek element is called noble {eugenes) and the 


Eustathios, Preparatory Oration for Lent 37 (Or. 15, Tafel pp. 134—135); cf. Oration to the emperor 
Manuel Komnenos, given when he was still a candidate for the Church ofMyra {Or. 13, Wirth p. 219). 
Eustathios, Exercise on the “Kyrie elehon” {Or. 5, Wirth pp. 61, 76); Letter 41 (Tafel p. 344). See p. 297 
above. 
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barbarían ignoble {dysgenes) We are led to imagine, for only a moment, 
that the Byzantines are a race of noble Greeks. Yet, as we have seen, the 
main thrust of Komnenian Hellenism was precisely to differentiate com- 
mon Byzantines from classically educated “philhellenes.” There was a 
tensión between collective and exclusive notions of Hellenism here. In 
one of his catechetical orations, Michael Choniates says that his teacher 
Eustathios’ tomb had become the site of healing miracles. But this, he adds 
playfully, is not amazing. Eustathios’ true miracles were in fact performed 
while he was alive, when he opened people’s eyes and ears to Science and 
cured tongues of their barbarism by teaching them how to Atticize!^'^ But 
few would have been cured in this way. There are also moments when 
Eustathios the orator cast himself as a Greek, slipping into a Hellenic 
persona that belonged to the repertoire of Attic performance. In an amus- 
ing account of a lavish imperial banquet, he describes how the stables had 
been turned into kitchens: one sees there mules carrying food rather than - 
“as a Greek might put it” - teams ready for the sacred games. This hypo- 
thetical Greek, whose perspective we must briefly adopt to follow the 
image, is also clearly an ancient pagan. 

In short, there were various ways in which the Byzantines could be like 
Greeks, even if they were not all compatible, but no one was willing to say 
that they were Greeks. It was easier to imply that there was something 
Greek “going on here” than to specify what it was. In a letter, Eustathios 
refers to “the ancient Greeks,” which implies that there are modern Greeks, 
but he never specifies who they might be.^^^ In his commentary on the 
verses of the Iliad where the terms Helias and Hellenes first appear {Iliad 
2.683-684), Eustathios restricts himself to the myth of Hellen and an 
explanation of Homeric usage. His only contemporary reference is to say 
that Helias did not originally have the same geographical scope as it does 
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with US. 

For Eustathios, Hellenic paideia was above all an ethical and intellectual 
ideal; philology ultimately ennobled practical and even episcopal activity. 
And yet, for all that he was a man of principie, he avoided the hard choices 
entailed by this stance. We find in him no systematic exposition of the basic 


Eustathios, Oration to the emperor Manuel Komnenos {Or. 14, Wirth p. 235). 

Michael Choniates, Catechetical Oration 19 (p. 361). For Eustathios’ Atticism, see Stone (2001a) 
329-332. 

Eustathios, Oration on the magnificentpublic banquets on the occasion of the iveddings ofthe imperial 
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Eustathios, Letter j (Tafel p. 316). 

Eustathios, Commentaries on Homer's Iliad 2.683—684 (v. I, pp. 498—500). 
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principies of his Hellenism and no resolution of its long-recognized con- 
flicts with the truth of the Gospels. He did not pretend that they did not 
exist, but felt safe in ignoring them as though they did not matter, almost as 
though they were ludicrous. Hete is how the preface of his commentary on 
the lliad begins: “Perhaps it would be good if one were to abstain from 
Homer’s Sirens right from the beginning, or block his ears with wax, or 
take another path, to avoid being bewitched by them.” Referring to 
classical texts as Sirens was a commonplace in Byzantium. The Sirens 
lured men to their deaths: in Christian terms, one jeopardized one’s 
immortality by listening to Homer, and Eustathios almost certainly had 
in mind here Basileios of Kaisareia’s famous Address to young men on how 
they might profit from Greek literature, which advised Christians to block 
their ears with wax against all that is bad in classical texts.But what does 
his optative mean here? It appears to be heavily ironic, especially if we read 
it in context. The reader of this commentary is already no novice: in order 
to read it (a huge and hugely expensive production), he must already have 
mastered Homeric and Attic Greek, he must know how to read a com¬ 
mentary (which entails accomplishment in classical scholarship), and must 
have an interest in Homer to begin with (and may have known long 
stretches of the poem by heart). If this sentence was how Eustathios 
began his lectores, well, we must then imagine the foremost Homerist of 
his day beginning his class on the lliad by telling his students - all of them 
adults, all of them able Hellenists - that one might opt instead to adhere to 
the most fundamentalist strain of Ghristian thought. In such a context, 
when the ears had already heard the dangerous song, this could only have 
been a joke. It probably provoked laughter, which is the best way of eliding 
hard choices. 

Eustathios’ ensuing defense of the study of Homer in the preface of his 
commentary reinforces the suspicion that he did not take the fundamen¬ 
talist position seriously at all. He says that he is not aware that any of the 
ancient sages did not taste of Homer’s poetry, especially those of the 
“outside” wisdom, whom he goes on to list by categories, including even 
the Pythia. This is an aggressive defense of secular wisdom. The study of 
Homer is justified by its importance for understanding other pagan writers, 
and not on Ghristian terms. The classics had apparently become by then an 
autonomous standard of excellence so that their very existence refuted the 
fundamentalist position. More importantly, he goes on, one should study 
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the Iliad in order to learn from it a “myriad” of good things: ethics, 
philosophy, rhetoric, strategy, arts, and Sciences. Only then is the problem 
of myth raised: “one might say that fot this Homer risks losing our 
admiration.” Eustathios answers this challenge with the same confidence 
as had Tzetzes, whom he followed: the myths are allegorical and the poet 
devised them to charm those who would otherwise be deaf to his sublime 
philosophy.Far from protecting students against the Sirens’ song, this 
Christian exegete has become their mouthpiece. In a lament over 
Eustathios’ tomb a few days after his death, his former colleague in 
Constantinople Euthymios Malakes noted that the master’s eloquence 
and wisdom were so great that all lovers of the Muses would hang from 
his speech requiring no wax in their ears, like those who sailed past the 
Sirens, for they were willing to die right there for the sake of that sweet 
discourse.^^^ 

In his Inquiry into monastic Ufe for the correction ofits abuses, Eustathios 
attacked Christian obscurantism, arguing that monks should read in all 
fields, beyond ecclesiastical and theological literature.^^’^ This proposal, 
however, along with his deep admiration for Homer, was not based on any 
carefully worked-out philosophy of “reconciliation” between Hellenism 
and Christianity that reached the fundamentáis of the issue. In another 
admonitory work, Eustathios notes, in a passage on how good and bad 
things come together, that “of the words of Hellenic wisdom, some lead to 
ultimate destruction {olethros), but others led many to the opposite.”^^^ Is 
the “opposite” Christian salvation? But that is all that Eustathios tells us, 
leaving us to wonder how Hellenic wisdom can lead to “the opposite of 
ultimate destruction.” In his lament for Eustathios’ death, Michael 
Choniates notes how his teacher was being acclaimed in Heaven by the 
Fathers for using Greek philosophy in the Service of Christian theoso- 
phy.^^'’ It is one thing tojustijy your interest in the Greeks by arguing that 
you are subordinating them to Christian theology, but it is another to 
claim that you will be rewarded in Heaven for doing so. In the past, those 
who were signaled out for special attention in Heaven were ascetics; now, 
in an age of declining hagiography and skepticism about monastic valúes, it 
is Hellenism that earns you a choir of saints. 


Cesaretti (1991) chs. 8—9; briefly: Rollos (2005) 127—128. 

Euthymios Malakes, Monodia for Eustathios, read upon his grave a few days after his death 4 (p. 80). 
Eustathios, Inquiry into monastic life for the correction of its abuses 143, 146 {Or. 24, Tafel 
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In the end, however, these hopes were backed only by the self-serving 
assumptions prevailing among the hundred or so Hellenists in the 
Komnenian empire. It was all premised on a constant avoidance of the 
deeper questions and made possible by the rhetorical illusion of harmony. 
This stance was similar to that of many of the humanists of the early 
Renaissance. Their love of Greece was literary and aesthetic, and secured 
against Christian suspicion not by philosophy but by performative acts that 
established a consensus of implicit agreement, as though the question had 
finally been resolved somewhere else, by someone else. A broad shift in 
society brought many Hellenists to power in the Church, the bureaucracy, 
and the circles of aristocratic patronage. But there was no reason fot them 
to fear the challenges that Psellos had faced: he had brought those chal- 
lenges upon himself precisely by working through the philosophical issues. 
By avoiding philosophy, in the twelfth century Hellenism protected itself 
against theology. Under these circumstances, to question or condemn 
Greek tastes would have merely amounted to had taste, and that was one 
thing even the Komnenoi were anxious to avoid. So, like the classicists of 
the eighteenth century, scholars and warlords conspired to pretend that the 
writers and “the great actors of antiquity were somehow also their con- 
temporaries, a mirror fot their own selves, a font of moráis, a templare for 
virtuous statecraft and peerless expression.”^^^ 


Winterer (2002) 138. 


CHAPTER 6 


Imperial failure and the emergence 
ofnational Hellenism 


MICHAEL CHONIATES AND THE “bLESSED” GREEKS 

Rome, Greece, Scripture, and the history of the Church provided the 
Byzantines with a diverse source of ideáis and potential identities awaiting 
(re)activation at the right moment, to be excerpted, recombined, and 
infused with new meaning. In times of crisis, Byzantine writers could 
turn to aspects of that past for comfort, answers, or models for the future. 
Some looked to the Bible or the Fathers, others to Greece or Rome. The 
history of these choices reflects both personal decisions and broad cultural 
changes that are otherwise difficult to identify in Byzantium, given the 
relative stability of its representational modes. In the eleventh century, for 
example, the historian Michael Attaleiates, who had spent his life in law 
and administration, turned to the pagan Romans of the Republic for 
explanations and Solutions to the empire’s decline. Attaleiates had to 
admit that the pagans had triumphed in their wars despite the fact that 
they knew nothing of God’s word and did not practico Ghristian virtues. 
Attaleiates lost his faith in the link between empire and Orthodoxy, and 
marveled at the magnificence of the ancient Romans. Why could his own 
countrymen not emulate their virtue?' 

Attaleiates’ Romanocentric responso to imperial decline in the eleventh 
century forms a nice contrast to the Hellenocentric responsos to the crisis 
that terminated the age of the Komnenoi. Soon after the death of Manuel, 
Byzantium entered another spiral of decline and dissolution. But the 
Román model proved less attractive to those who coped with this phase 
of decline and reinvention, especially given the “Román” origin of the new 
enemy, the Ghristian Crusaders of the Latin West (by contrast, Attaleiates 
had to deal with Turks). Moreover, this time the empire’s spokesmen were 
trained Hellenists. The jurist and historian of the eleventh century was 
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effectively the product of a different culture. Here we see how far-reaching 
the Hellenist revolution of the twelfth century had been. 

In particular, we will attempt to explain the reaction of Michael 
Choniates to the late twelfth-century round of imperial decline. Our 
discussion will revolve around a letter that he sent to a high official in 
Constantinople in a moment of frustration. A single moment, perhaps, but 
one in which the main themes of the Hellenist revival and the themes of 
Michael’s life intersect most dynamically. It also prefigures the shift that 
Byzantine identity underwent in the next century toward a more explicit 
identification with ancient Greece. Michael’s outburst moved Hellenism 
from the realm of paideia to an expression of personal and national anguish 
and insecurity, parallel to that of Attaleiates a century earlier, only with a 
new referent. Greece displaced Rome, and this time it was Greece’s ancient 
glories that undermined imperial Ghristian conceit. Faith alone failed 
when it could no longer guarantee supremacy or even safety. To be sure, 
the reaction we will be studying here belonged to one man and was the 
product of unique circumstances, but those circumstances were ideally 
suited to expose the underiying tensions and subterranean developments of 
Komnenian Hellenism. To understand it, we must take account of 
Michael’s first years as the bishop of Athens as well as of the State of the 
empire in the generation before its collapse. 

Michael Ghoniates was a student and friend of Eustathios of 
Thessalonike. He arrived in Athens as its new bishop in 1182.^ By the 
mid-ii8os, the situation there as in other parts of the empire had deterio- 
rated so far that he wrote a bitter letter to the prdtoasekrétis Demetrios 
Drimys in Gonstantinople castigating official inactivity and pleading for 
relief. Drimys knew local conditions, for in ca. 1183—1185 he had been 
praitor (governor) of Helias and the Peloponnese. Michael had then 
honored him with an address that, in typical Byzantine fashion, combined 
praise for the official himself and the emperor (Andronikos I) with a 
desperate appeal for help. In this it conformed to type; still, the Address 
to the praitor Demetrios Drimys revolved around themes that would pre- 
occupy Michael during the two decades that he held the see of Athens. 

Michael begins the Address by hoping that Drimys will prove to be 
another Theseus for Athens, a founder devoted to justice. This city, he 
explains, used to be great but is now oíd and decrepit. If it preserves a trace 
of its former excellence in rhetoric embodied in its current spokesman 


^ The Basic studies are Stadtmüller (1934), who established the framework; Setton (1944); Angold 
(1995) ch. 9; and Kolovou (1999). 
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(Michael himself), it has lost the greatness that it owed to the philosophers 
and statesmen of oíd (1-2). Michael is not a happy shepherd, tending such a 
diminished and miserable flock. He sings to himself on “this rock” (the 
Akropolis), but his only answer is an echo. He is in danger of reverting 
to savagery, here, of all places, in “wise” Athens (3). Drimys must respect 
the signs of the city’s ancient greatness (4) and weep for the broken walls, 
the fallen homes over which farmers now till. Time has been more cruel 
to the city than even the Persians were; no trace remains of the Lykeion 
and only a fragment of the Poikile Stoa (5). And yet “Greece and the 
Peloponnese will revert to their ancient happiness” now that Drimys has 
arrived, for he may be compared to Solon and Aristeides in his concern for 
justice and knowledge of the legislative art. Besides, “Hellenic uprightness” 
is nothing compared to that of Christ, as a child is to a man (7-12). So 
Michael here sets the classical past beneath the Christian present. An 
obligatory and mostly insincere praise of the reigning emperor takes up 
the remainder of the Address (13-39). The conclusión is devoted to the 
plight of the cities and to a plea for tax-relief and better governance 
(40-50). The ideal he promotes here is the ancient Athenian statesman 
Aristeides the Just, who restored foreign cities without asking or taking 
anything for himself (41).^ The address, then, vacillates between Greek 
justice and Ghristian virtue, trying vaguely to combine them. 

Though no Aristeides, Drimys was a good governor, and so Michael was 
upset when he departed for Gonstantinople. The swift deterioration of 
provincial conditions prompted the bitter Letter 50 that the bishop sent to 
the former praitor somcúmt after 1185. Taking up the themes oihis Address, 
Michael reevaluates the relation between antiquity and the present, or 
between paganism and Ghristianity. He now reconsiders how far faith 
alone, the solé advantage that the Byzantines enjoy over the Greeks, can 
make up for the lack of virtue in this age of decline. He rebukes Drimys for 
not returning to Greece to restore the rule of justice, comparing the land to 
a sinking ship and an ailing patient. He acenses him of shirking his duty so 
that he may live at ease with his wife and children in Gonstantinople and 
avoid the hassle and danger of the journey. Michael hints that he is not 
speaking now purely as a rhetor but as a bishop too - and God is watching. 
“O those blessed men,” he exclaims suddenly, turning to the ancient 
Greeks. “I do not reproach them for their distorted religión but cali them 


^ Michael Choniares, Address to the praitór Demetrios Drimys (Lambros v. I, pp. 157—179). For Drimys, 
see Herrin (1975) 268; for Michael and the emperors, Kolovou (1999) 228—232; for Greece and Athens, 
see below. Cf. the parallel Address to the praitór Nikephoros Prosouchos (Lambros v. I, pp. 142—149). 
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hlessed because, even though they worshiped thusly, they practiced virtue 
and knew beauty, daring the sea and long journeys to put human life in 
order.” He cites examples of ancient heroes, including Aristeides, Plato, 
and Herakles, who labored to make human life better. Butyow, you delicate 
residents of the capital, do not set foot outside the walls and leave us to the 
mercy of cruel tax-collectors. We make the wealth, but you gather it to 
yourselves, sitting comfortably in your homes.^ 

The letter is rhetorical, in both style and argument. Fot example, it was 
typical to try and shame Christians by lamenting that pagans took the prize 
fot virtueP But this does not mean that Michael’s outburst was “merely” 
rhetorical, that it does not reflect frustration and painful realizations. After 
all, he explicitly draws attention to the fact that he is speaking in this 
instance “more as a bishop than a rhetor,” in other words from a higher 
moral standpoint, and he concludes by acknowledging that “I have slightly 
transgressed the limits of the conventions of epistolography.” He is explic¬ 
itly signaling his intention of saying something that goes beyond rhetorical 
conventions. He praises Drimys as a just governor and then acenses him of 
shirking his duty. Surely the man was moved by the spectacle of a bishop 
doubting the worth of his own faith and “blessing” pagans for their virtue 
in spite of their paganism. It is here, at the point where Michael felt that he 
had to break the rules of rhetoric, that we glimpse his turmoil better than 
we do in the more controlled public speeches. He momentarily doubts 
what he had previously proclaimed on many occasions, namely that 
Christians can be better than the most virtuous pagans by the very fact 
that they are Christians. In a moment of frustration, his paideia told him 
a painful truth about his own time. Faith alone could not fully bridge 
the gap. 

Michael’s letter illuminates many important themes in Byzantine his- 
tory, including the unequal relationship between Constantinople and the 
provinces; the tensión between “rhetoric” and the frank-speaking that the 
bishops inherited from ancient philosophers; and the leading role that late 
twelfth-century bishops played in promoting the interests of their cities. 
But here we are chiefly interested in Michael’s invocation of Hellenism at 
the nexus of all these concerns, with its pathetic mixture of strideney and 


Michael Choniates, Letter 50; for the dates, see Kolovou’s introductioti, pp. 78*—79*, and (1999) 145; 
for the economic complaints, Setton (1944) 192—195; Herrín (1970) 196—199; for praise of Herakles 
and others, Michael Choniates, Address to the Emperor's Brother-in-Law, the Logothetes Basileios 
Kamateros 1—3 (Lambros v. I, pp. 312—313). For the flow of goods to the capital, cf Aillos Aristeides, 
Or. 26.11—12 {Román Oratiori). 

^ Kaldellis (2007b) 13 n. 24. 
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regret. How, we should ask, had the Greeks come to constitute a standing 
reproach against the Byzantines, where befóte those in power had been 
praised fot surpassing them? And why the Greeks rather than the ancient 
Romans? What made Michael’s letter, its tone and choices, possible? 

The answer should partly be located in the shift of cultural valúes 
effected by twelfth-century Hellenism. With the exception of Psellos, the 
eleventh century was not greatly concerned with things Greek, far less 
obsessed with them. Its chief historian, Michael Attaleiates, specialized in 
law and governance, which gave his outlook a thoroughly Román slant. 
His History classicizes on occasion, but does not perform Arrie learning. 
Ghoniates, fot all that we associate him with a period of decline and the 
aftermath of 1204 (when he spent two decades in exile), was a product of 
the bloom of Komnenian scholarship. He was a student of Eustathios, the 
greatest Hellenist of the age; reading their works in sequence confirms the 
influence of Eustathian style on his prose and mind. In contrast to 
Attaleiates, then, Michael’s training was more philological and Greek 
than it was administrative and Román. But philology signified far more 
than mere linguistic expertise. Paideia shaped one’s character and outlook. 
It pointed toward a certain kind of wisdom about the greatest things and 
was not limited to style, unless by style we understand something very 
serious. In exile after the conquest of Athens by the Grusaders, Michael 
collected his orations into one volume and gave them an idiosyncratic 
preface whose first word is philologos\ “the author of this book is a philologos 
and a lover of both forms of wisdom, ours and the one outside.” Logas 
comprised both discourse and reason and, on a higher level, culminated in 
God’s Logos. So a philologos was not only a “philologist” in our sense but 
the opposite of Sokrates’ misologos in Plato’s Phaedo (89d), who resents 
reason and bates the philosophical life. Michael knew that classical culture, 
like Ghristianity, makes claims on the way we live and is far more than an 
adornment of speech. His understanding and practice of friendship, for 
instance, were deeply influenced by Aristotle, who was for him more a 
guide to life than a theoretician. Even access to philosophy, after all, was 
mediated by philologia, and logos was of the Greeks, just as Attaleiates had 
known that praxis was of the Romans.^ 


^ Philologos: Michael Choniates, Protheória to the Present Book i (Lambros v. I, p. 3); Michael defends 
philologia in a mildly ironic work To those who accused him of not liking to promote himself^Lsimhtos 
V. I, pp. 7—23); on this, Magdalino (1993) 337 — 339 - For friendship, Kolovou (1999) 237—253; for 
philologia, ibid. 255—258; for philologos in antiquity, Kuch (1965); for Eustathios’ influence on 
Michael, Lambros v. I, p. i 5 and (confirmed by the present author). 
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However, the ideological realignment that occurs in the letter to Drimys 
required more than the shift in cultural priorities from Rome to Greece. 
Twelfth-century Hellenism was, after all, largely complicit in the ideology, 
the policies, and the self-promotion of the Komnenoi, or at least of the 
Constantinopolitan elite that Michael indicts in the letter. Despite the 
strange directions that it could follow (e.g., in the Timariori), Komnenian 
Hellenism was fueled by the needs of panegyric and high-style entertain- 
ment. The Greeks were paragons of virtue to be surpassed or models of 
culture to be emulated. Michael belonged to precisely that class of men 
who left their own hometowns — in his case Ghonai (ancient Kolossai) in 
Asia Minor - to acquire a classical paideia in the capital, which then 
enabled them to perform Greek logoi befóte their Komnenoi patrons. 
Regardless of their origin, the sophists considered themselves to be 
Gonstantinopolitans and bemoaned the low standards of culture in the 
cities to which they were posted as bishops. The letter to Drimys represents 
a rupture with panegyrical Hellenism as well as a break with the outlook of 
Michael’s peers in the capital. 

Of course, Michael never fully broke with his class; almost all his friends 
belonged to it. But provincial life in an age of decline gave him new 
perspectives. Though he complained about the conditions and the backward- 
ness of the locáis compared to proper Hellenized Gonstantinopolitans, he 
took his dudes seriously. He worked hard at his catechetical orations and 
spoke passionately on behalf of his city befóte the governors, trying to 
secute justice and tax-relief (both activities fell under the purview of 
philology). Within five years he had begun to refer to “my Athens” and 
“my Marathon-fighters,”^ and befóte the Grusaders arrived he led the city’s 
defense against the rebel León Sgouros, mounting catapults on the walls of 
the Akropolis and driving him away. His devotion to the material and 
spiritual well-being of his flock earned him a place among the city’s saints, 
as attested by two haloed images in local chapéis.*^ Duty and love, then, put 
him at odds with what he now perceived to be the indifferent and 
exploitative elites of Gonstantinople. At that point his Hellenism began 
to serve the interests of Athens rather than of the imperial center. 

Michael’s adoption of a provincial outlook was part of a broader trend in 
this period. Despite its political and military decline, the empire continued 
to expand economically and demographically. Regional centers evolved 
into small political, economic, and cultural alternatives to Gonstantinople. 


^ Michael Choniates, Encomium to Isaakios II Angelas 45 and 85 (Lambíos v. I, pp. 234 and 256). 
^ Kolovou (1999) 22. For Sgouros, see pp. 364—365 below. 
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Networks of correspondence sprung up that were not focused on the 
capital, chiefly among Michael and other bishops in Greece. This period 
also witnessed the rise of local patriotism, fueled in some cases by a strong 
anti-Constantinopolitan sentiment. Michael’s letter to Drimys reflects 
those developments, which contributed to the empire’s fragmentation on 
the eve of the Fourth Crusade. Ironically, they also contributed to its 
reconstitution in the next century by provincial centers such as Nikaia 
that resisted the new Latín masters of Constantinople.^ It is appropriate, 
then, that our sources for the period were written by Hellenists who were 
trained in Constantinople and who either were then posted to the prov- 
inces (Eustathios and Michael) or took refuge there after 1204 (like the 
author of our main History, Michael’s brother Niketas). The perspective of 
our Information is thus dispersed to regional centers along with the 
empire’s Hellenizing elite. 

Michael represents the first case of self-conscious provincial Hellenism 
in Byzantium. It does not matter that he himself was thoroughly of the 
capital in his training and tastes. In fact, that may have been one of the 
requirements for the evolution of his thinking in this direction, which 
brings us to the most crucial point. That Michael had a Hellenic paideia, in 
contrast to Attaleiates’ devotion to the Román traditions of law and 
governance, does not by itself suffice to explain his outburst in the letter 
to Drimys; ñor was it enough that he was posted to a provincial city, given 
that many other Hellenists who became bishops did not evolve in the same 
direction. The catalyst for Michael’s “blessing” of the Greeks was, it seems, 
the fact that he was posted specifically to Athens. 

ATHENS: A CHRISTIAN CITY AND ITS CLASSICIST BISHOP 

To judge from Michael’s letters and speeches, the impact of the city of 
Athens on him was profound, if not always happy. He there had to 
confront the physical reality of a place that had been central to his paideia 
but which had existed for him only as an abstraer label for an ideal of 
language and thought. Komnenian Hellenists boasted the “Attic” refine- 
ment of their speech and fancied themselves “sons of Athens,” but none 
related this ideal to the city itself, certainly not in its present State. Their 
Atticism served the regime in the capital and was performed in its theatra. 


^ Towns: Harvey (1989) ch. 6 (also for economic expansión); for Athens, see below; for local 
patriotism, Ahrweiler (1975a) 87—102; Magdalino (1993) 153—154 and (2000) 160—161; for exploitation 
by the center, Neratzi-Varmazi (1997). 
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They seem to have mostly forgotten that the place was real, that it existed 
apart from their literary circles, and that if it were allowed to speak fot itself 
it might not praise the emperors. By a chance episcopal appointment, the 
Attic ideal, embodied in Michael, returned and had to face the physical 
remains of its origin over a thousand years after the two had taken divergent 
paths. Fot Michael it was a homecoming of sorts, as Athens was where he 
“belonged” in a sense, and it eventually caused him to reevaluate his prior 
loyalties, especially to Constantinople. 

He was not in an altogether foreign place. Byzantine classicists, after all, 
knew intimately the history, great men, anecdotes, religión, social and 
political institutions, topography, monuments, language, idioms, and 
literature of ancient Athens, as well or better than do their modern counter- 
parts. For the benefit of a friend who “loved not merely Athens but 
Athenian place-ñames,” Psellos had already excerpted Strabon’s account 
of its topography into a separare treatise. There is no indication that Psellos 
had ever been to Athens himself, but for once we would like to know more 
about his friend: was his interest sparked by a first-hand experience of the 
city or did he merely want to know more about the ñames that carne up in 
his reading of classical literature? In the twelfth century, Athens comes to 
our attention rather more often. In an unpublished letter, the professor of 
rhetoric Nikolaos Kataphloron (perhaps Eustathios’ únele) asks his friend, 
the governor of Greece, to compare the famous sights of Athens with the 
way he had imagined them as a student. “Do the Athenians still have an 
Areiopagos? Or has it crumbled away?” This was a rare moment, a 
Byzantine professor thinking to bring his paideia into relation with the 
city’s physical State. A generation later, in writing to his former teacher, the 
bishop of Athens Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites (d. 1175), Gregorios 
Antiochos could not resist showing off his familiarity with Athenian top¬ 
ography; ñor could Eustathios when he delivered a funeral oration for the 
same bishop. Those men all knew the city intimately, if from a distance 
of time and space. In a letter to an official in Constantinople, Choniates 
mentioned “that plague that fell upon Artica, having its origin in Ethiopia - 
you know the one, for how not? Surely you have it by heart.”” Athens was 
not a place for which Byzantine writers had to dredge up obscure mytho- 
logical links in order to present it in classical garb. Its ruins carne alive in 


Psellos: Rhoby (2001). Nikolaos Kataphloron: Magdalino (1991a) 14; for his career, Browning 
(1962-1963) 18—19. Gregorios Antiochos, Letter to Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites 10, 22—23 
(pp. 403—404, 407); for the recipient, Darrouzés (1962) 70—71. Eustathios, Funeral Oration for 
Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites, Bishop of Athens {Or. i, Wirth p. 4). Michael Choniates, Letter 32.5. 
Thucydides’ plague account was popular: Kaldellis (2004a) iG—tj. 
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their rhetorical imagination by activating so much knowledge they had 
absorbed along with their paideia. 

Athens was a meaningful cultural sign, but the centuries had deposited 
so many layers upon its ruins that its precise meaning was ambiguous and 
open to negotiation. To summarize a complex but fascinating story, the 
ideal of Athens had been contested in the “culture wars” of late antiquity. 
Julián enlisted it in his program of pagan-Hellenic revival, whereas 
Christian hard-liners such as the popular liturgical poet Romanos 
Melodos (sixth century) gloated at the triumph over the Athenians by 
the “Galilaians,” alluding to Julian’s dismissive term for Christians and, 
possibly, to Justinian’s expulsión of the Platonists from Athens in 529. The 
conflicted middle-ground of Byzantine Hellenism was staked out, as we 
saw, by Gregorios of Nazianzos, who loved Athens “the golden” for its logas 
but reviled its deeply ingrained paganism, which persisted into later 
antiquity." Echoes of Romanos’ triumphalism reverberated in later 
times, for instance in the satisfaction expressed by the poet loannes 
Geometres (tenth century) regarding the dominión of “heavenly” New 
Rome over “earthly” Athens.'^ But the days of such actitudes were num- 
bered, as something extraordinary had happened in Athens, which has, 
amazingly, escaped the notice of modern scholarship. The Parthenon, 
rededicated as a church in honor of the Mother of God, became one of 
the most important centers of pilgrimage in the Byzantine world, revered 
far beyond the small circle of Hellenists. And while our texts claim (or 
defensively insist) that the pilgrimage was made to honor Ghrist’s Mother, 
there is reason to think that there was much more going on beneath the 
surface. It was specious to claim that the Parthenon was just like any other 
church; it seems, instead, that a potent classical monument managed to 
insinúate itself into the field of Byzantine piety, destabilizing the normal 
signs of its orthodoxy. Pagan Greece here became constitutive of a form of 
Ghristian piety, with curious consequences that cannot be discussed now. 
As for Geometres’ triumphal boast, it seems that Athens had the last laugh 
after all, for the most powerful emperor of the poet’s time traveled to 
Athens to pay his respects upon the Akropolis.'^ 

The Mother of God had joined forces with the Hellenists to protect 
Athens from the likes of Romanos and Geometres. Besides, most references 


“ For Julián and Gregorios, see p. 59 and p. 159 above. Romanos Melodos, Kontakion 31: On theMission 
ofthe Apostles 16.2; cf. 33: On Pentecostvj for the nonsense of the philosophers (pp. 247 and 265). For 
Justinian, see Agathias, Histories 2.30—31, with Kaldellis (1999b) 240-242. 
loannes Geometres, Poems 109—iio, in PG CVI (1863) 950—951; see Fiunger (1990) 51—52. 

For all this, see Kaldellis (2008). 
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to Athens in our period are in letters addressecl to its bishops, where a hard- 
line approach to ancient Greece would have been inappropriate. In the 
twelfth century, the mere ñame of Athens was a pretext for classical 
allusions and showmanship; in fact, clichés evolved for writing to and 
about its bishops. The authors of these texts typically lament the city’s ruin 
and praise its past excellence in logoi and wisdom, which, they proudly 
declare, their addressee has now restored to pristine glory; in fact, he has 
surpassed the ancient philosophers and orators in their respective disci¬ 
plines and in their hometown to boot. In his funeral oration for Nikolaos 
Hagiotheodorites, Eustathios calis the city “blessed” on account of both its 
past greatness and its good fortune in having Nikolaos as bishop. This is the 
same word with which Michael would “bless” the Greeks only a few years 
later in his letter to Drimys. Eustathios adds that as a man of affairs 
Nikolaos surpassed Aristeides and Solon, who, as we saw, were Michael’s 
favorite statesmen from antiquity.^"^ 

While on the subject of Eustathios’ influence, let us note also an address 
that he delivered to his flock in Thessalonike, reproaching them in ca. 1177 
for not Corning to church in sufficient numbers. Eustathios was greatly 
embarrassed, as two friends were present, one from Constantinople and 
another from Athens, who compared the paltry attendance in Thessalonike 
to that in their own cities, where no one stayed home. Are we going to take 
this, Eustathios asks? How can Athens, “so oíd and now only a shadow of 
its ancient blessedness,” rival our city, now in the flower of its bloomP^’ Far 
from being stained with paganism, Athens here appeared as pious in 
comparison to a Ghristian city such as Thessalonike. Of course, there 
was an element of “mere” rhetoric here, as preachers habitually compared 
their flocks unfavorably to outsiders - other Christians, heredes, or pagans - 
to exhort them to pay attention. Ironically, Michael would do the same in 
Athens, despite the boasts of Eustathios’ Athenian friend. He too com- 
plained that his flock did not come to church but proffered inventive 
excuses, ñor did they pay attention to his sermons. But these were problems 


Eustathios, Funeral Oration for Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites, Bishop of Athens {Or. i, Wirth pp. 4, ii, 13); 
for an analysis, Agapitos (1999), esp. 140 n. 85 for Athens. For the clichés, see also Alexandros of 
Nikaia, Letter 1% (tenth century) (p. 96); Georgios Tornikes, Letter 5 to Georgios Bourtzes (p. 113); 
Euthymios Malakes, Funeral Oration for Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites i, 7 (pp. 154, 160), for whose 
authorship, see Darrouzés (1965) 158. An eloquent example is Euthymios Malakes, Letter i to Michael 
Choniates (pp. 38—40), a reply to the latter’s Letter 20. See also the Monodia for Michael Choniates 5 
(pp. 240—241), by the bishop’s (anonymous) nephew. 

Eustathios, He is aggrieved that the people did not come to prayer {Or. 4, Wirth pp. 57—58); see 
Magdalino (1996b) 229—230. 
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that bishops faced everywhere, and most, even Michael, sought to shame 
their congregations by praising the good habits of oíbers."" 

Athens, then, was a prestigious post in the mid-twelfth century, at least 
among the classically educated. Michael says that when his appointment 
was announced many congratulated him fot gaining “most renown and 
golden Athens,” though he had mixed feelings about leaving 
Constantinople. Their reaction reveáis how classicism differentially valor- 
ized the empire’s geography but, ironically, it also shows how Román 
Michael’s world still was. A thousand years befóte, Plinius had congratu¬ 
lated a friend for obtaining Greece as his province: “revere its ancient glory 
and current oíd age . . . It is Athens you are approaching.”'^ Perceptions of 
the city in both periods, among those who were sent out to govern it from 
Rome (whether Oíd or New), were shaped by romantic nostalgia and 
admiration for classical culture. The niche that Athens occupied in the 
rhetorical repertoire of the twelfth century was, then, quite analogous to 
that of Hellenic paideia in the overall articulation of Komnenian culture. 
Its infamous paganism was avoided in polite conversation, being subsumed 
under the enthusiasm for all things classical. At most, the Virgin was said to 
have washed away that ancient stain and raised the city to an even greater 
glory. The Akropolis, once the peak of impurity, had, over the centuries 
and by a bizarre transformation, made the city into a major site of Christian 
devotion. 

Michael was not at all troubled by the ancient demons of his new city. 
His episcopal residence was in the Propylaia and his cathedral in the 
Parthenon.'^ Like Eustathios, he refrains from calling pagans generally 
Hellenes (though he sometimes has to admit that his “blessed” Rellenes 
were in fact pagans). Even in his catechetical orations, which are more 
Scriptural in tone and content than his other works, he prefers the term 
“idol-worshipers.” Greek and Ghristian elements coexist comfortably in his 
work. We saw that in the first line of the preface to his collected works he 
cites “inner” and “outer” wisdom as parallel and, it seems, even comple- 
mentary components of philologia. In another work, he cites “Xenophon 
and Herodotos, those good men,” along with “the most wise Paul,” as 


Michael Choniates, Catechetical Oration 1.26—29 (Lambros v. I, p. 117); Protheória to thePresentBook 
4 (p. 4); Regarding the Holy Martyr Leónides 1—2 (p. 150); Oration given when he was at the Euboian 
Euripos 10 (p. 183); Homily on why man is a composite being 21 (p. 195); and Catechetical Oration 14 
(pp. 24—25). See also Kaldellis (2007b) 13 n. 24. 

Cf. Michael Choniates, Inaugural Address at Athens 8, ii—12 (Lambros v. I, pp. 95, 97), with Plinius, 
Letter 8.24, on which Swain (1996) 66—67. 

See the letter of Georgios Tornikes to Georgios Bourtzes, p. 298 above. 

Parthenon: Kaldellis (2008). Propylaia: Tanoulas (1997) 20. 
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authorities on his hometown Chonai. In a letter “asking” for news, he 
explains that “ask” can be taken either “evangelically” as “humbly entreat” 
iparakaló) or in a “Hellenic way” as “inquire in order to learn” {pynthano- 
mai). This distinction niceiy captures his own awareness of the philologicai 
and moral duality of his education. Occasionally he notes (or takes it for 
granted) that Christianity was superior, but this confidence was not solid, 
as we see in the letter to Drimys, and we must ask why.^° 

Something had fractured the comfortable symbiosis of Greek and 
Christian culture, which Komnenian Hellenists had taken for granted. 
Michael had carried the logic of classicism to the point where he had to 
compare ancient virtues to Christian vices. Putting things so starkly 
shocked him and led him to a series of reassessments between past and 
present, between ancient Greece and modern Rome, and between pagan- 
ism and Christianity. To track the evolution of his thoughts, let us look 
closely at his InauguralAddress atAthens, which he began to compose while 
still in Constantinople, because it shows what was on his mind when he 
arrived and depioys many of the rhetorical clichés that we have aiready 
seen, though in a highiy original synthesis. It will then be easier to under- 
stand his disiilusionment with the Christian “containment” of what Athens 
had once meant, culminating in the letter to Drimys. In that letter it was as 
much ancient Athens speaking out against the ideology imposed on it by 
Christian Byzantium as it was Byzantine Athens rebeiling against its 
expioitation by Constantinople. 

The Inaugural Address is a beautiful expression of classical rhetoric 
serving pastoral concerns. Michael wins the Athenians over by praising 
their history and ancestors; he then abstracts from the place to the virtue of 
its men; and he finaliy eievates virtue to Christian perfection, implying that 
the classical past, for all its virtues, should not distract from the goal of 
salvation. In other words, he builds up to Christian themes from within the 
classical tradition, manipulating the latter throughout to gain a favorable 
reception from his Athenian audience and signal his episcopal priorities. It 
is a thoughtful and successful performance of Christian classicism, 
enhanced by the unique setting (in or in firont of the Parthenon).^' 

It is not right, Michael declares, to “observe silence in such a philologos 
polis, the mother of all wisdom.” You are “Athenians, descended from 


For intermingling of Greek and Christian elements, see Kolovou (1999) 201—276. Chonai: Michael 
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Michael Choniates, Inaugural Address at Athens (Lambros v. I, pp. 93—106); for philologicai 
commentary, Rhoby (2002); for a summary, Setton (1944) 187—190. 
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native Athenians who would rather do nothing other than say or hear 
something new” (2). Through this allusion Michael assimilates himself to 
St. Paul speaking before the Areopagos.^^ His speech, he says, will be 
painted in Atdc colors, so that it is most familiar to you and appropriate 
(3). He describes a religious festival of the ancient Athenians that involved a 
torch relay and transforms it into a Symbol of the “more holy” Christian 
faith, which is passed down through the generations, a race in which he 
hopes that “we” will not lag (4-7). Many congratulated me, he continúes, 
for receiving “most renown and golden Athens,” but I had reservations, 
knowing my own weaknesses and those of human nature; I know what it 
means to govern people in Christ’s ñame (8-13). Besides, is Athens today 
the same as it once was? Even if one were to show me the ancient landmarks - 
it seems that Michael had already been given a tour - I would still not 
believe that I was beholding the ancient Athenians. In any case, the ancients 
were not great because of their place but because of their virtue and wisdom 
(14-15). My task is to instill evangelical truth and be a pastor, while yours is 
to obey me in this. Your ancestors’ love of beauty would be shamed if you 
do not now turn it to a pious purpose. Time cannot have eliminated all 
trace of their noble qualities (16-20). I have learned from books that the 
founders of your city were kind and accepting to strangers - this reveáis 
Michael’s own insecurity - and, in addition, that they listened to reason. It 
was not so much Perikles who tamed them as it was their own nature that 
led them to be tamed - another plea disguised in classical garb (21-24). If> 
then, you descend from those wise, great-hearted, and rational men, time 
will prove your Attic blood to me (25). But I expect you to surpass them, as 
they were in the thrall of distorted and false beliefs about God (26). Even 
so, they did not neglect virtue and proved to be better than their gods on 
account of “the greatness of their nature and the unshackled disposition of 
their minds” (27). But you who know God, or rather who are known by 
God, must surpass them to the same degree that our faith surpasses theirs, 
as truth surpasses falsehood or light darkness (28-29). How shameful it 
would be if they prove to have been more virtuous (30-31). Awaken, 
Ghristians! “This Akropolis is freed of the tyranny of the pseudo-virgin 
Athena” and casts the light of the eternal virgin, the Mother of God, not 
merely over the city or the whole of Attica, but wherever the sun shines 
(32-33). Michael concludes by asking his flock to look past the Akropolis to 
the divine light (34-38). 


Acts of the Apostles 17.21; see Kaldellis (2008). Michael repears the allusion at 22. 
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Michael composed his Inaugural Address wlth care, turning the formal- 
ities of the gente to his advantage. The occasion required that he praise the 
city fot its past befóte exhotting its citizens to emulate theit ancestots, 
based on the rhetotical convention that moral qualities were inherited 
biologically. In our investigation of the unfolding logic of Hellenism in 
Byzantium, we should, then, not make too much of Michael’s assertion 
that his Athenians were descended from theit ancient namesakes. He had 
no good reason to think otherwise, and did not mean by it to make them 
any less Román. It was a standard rhetotical trope, and easy to use with 
Athenians. In fact, other cities were supposed to be compared to ancient 
Athens, which set the standard for glory and culture.But the Address 
reflects a recurring anxiety as to whether modern Christians could be as 
virtuous as the idealized Greeks of Michael’s paideia. There are moments 
when he downplays the comparison and praises his flock on their own 
terms rather than on the impossible terms set by their ancestors. Ultimately 
it carne down to the question of whether Christianity could suffice in the 
absence of the rest of all virtue. Michael does not confront that possibility 
in \ñs Address, but the gamble of his comparison was imprudent. He had set 
the stakes too high and the rhetotical argument was destabilized by the turn 
of historical events. 

The empire began to fall apart immediately after Manuel’s death in ii8o. 
We need not investigare here the causes of this decline, only list its 
symptoms, especially as they would have appeared to the bishop of 
Athens. The Komnenoi dynasty was replaced by a weaker offshoot, the 
Angelo!. The new regime could not dominare the sprawling aristocracy, 
whose members behaved increasingly as independent lords, demanding 
concessions and striking deais with the enemies of Romanía. The consen¬ 
sos that held Román society together was evaporating at the highest levels. 
The army gradually disintegrated, which allowed many local magnates to 
seize power at the provincial level. The empire, for the first time in history, 
fell apart into essentially autonomous principalities on the periphery that 
preferred independence and whose leaders did not seek the throne, which 
would at least have signaled a commitment to unity. Imperial defenses were 
weakened and inroads made by both land and sea, from every direction. 
Piracy made life in the Aegean unstable and, often, short. The regions 
controlled by Constantinople, including Artica, were squeezed by ruthless 
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tax-collectors and warlords, without receiving protection in return. When 
the Crusaders arrived at Constandnople in 1203, they faced a demoralized 
and disorganized city, not a State. 

Against this background, the letter to Drimys makes more sense. In 1182, 
when he arrived at Athens, Michael had no idea that he would witness the 
two worst decades in Byzantine history. A few years later his hope that 
Christianity could make people better than the ancient Greeks had been 
shaken. Perhaps he realized now how much that hope assumed in terms of 
the “natural” virtues that sustained civil life, to say nothing of the imperial 
greatness that he himself had known for forty years under Manuel. The 
Athens that he lived in, full of ruins and populated by artisans rather than 
orators and philosophers, could not compete with the city of Perikles. This 
comparison, which must have frequently intruded itself upon his thoughts, 
led to more general comparisons between the twelfth-century Román 
empire and his idealized image of antiquity. Each day would have tilted 
the balance in favor of the latter. The pastoral and theological tone of the 
letter to Drimys, where the argument of the Inaugural is effectively 
reversed, reveáis that Michael recognized the inefficacy of his faith to 
make up the balance. That is why in the letter he emphasizes the Greeks’ 
love of beauty and the good and turns from divine law to political 
wisdom.^^ Gan’t we have some, just same, ancient virtue? We witness 
here the marriage of Attaleiates’ turn to a more virtuous past in explicit 
recognition of its paganism, and the idealized Hellenism of the sophists. 

Michael did not lose his faith. We are not dealing with anything quite so 
radical. Rather, he had to confront the deep and permanent tensión 
between the requirements of the Ghristian faith and the attraction of the 
Hellenic virtues. His oration in honor of the Athenian martyr Leónides 
highlights this disjunction. The ancient Athenians, he begins, honored 
those who fell in battle with public funerals and speeches; are we, then, he 
asks rhetorically, going to fall so short of their zeal for virtue that we will fail 
to honor the martyrs who lie buried among us? To make the contrast 
poignant, he adds that the Greeks were honoring mere “lovers of danger” 
who died well in battle for their city, whereas “we” honor “martyrs for the 
truth ... who fought battles not of flesh and blood and who did not die for 
an earthly city, but fought against the fleshless powers of darkness and for 


^ For the decline, see Angold (1997) ch. 16 for a narrative; Cheynet (1990) 110—156 for a lisr of revolts 
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the City of God.”^*" The comparison is meant to favor the Christian side, 
which is appropriate in a laudation of martyrs. At the end of the speech, 
Michael predictably compares the martyr to Leónidas at Thermopylai, 
again finding for the Christian. This illustrates that for him, as for the 
Church Fathers, the tensión between Greece and Christ was not purely 
theological but fundamentally moral, a battle of competing ideas of the 
good. Conflicting valúes jostled for the loyalty of educated Byzantines, and 
perhaps of all Christians. Which prevailed at any moment was probably 
determined only by circumstance; few had the audacity, like Psellos, to 
work through the underlying problems. Michael’s speech in praise of the 
martyrs is “rhetorical” in this way, as it conforms to the occasion, but it also 
reveáis the polarities between which he himself wavered. 

Later in life (he was nearly eighty) Michael admitted to an abbot that he 
had no share of monastic philosophy and had spent his years politicking in 
the turmoil of secular life.^^ There is an element of exaggerated humility 
here and deference to his correspondent, but the claim was basically true. 
Michael was a very political bishop, and there must have been times at 
Athens when he wished that the empire had more such “lovers of danger” as 
those ancient Athenians and Spartans, men more like Leónidas than 
Leónides. What compels our attention in the letter to Drimys is 
Michael’s praise of the Greeks for “daring the sea and long journeys” to 
make life better. This was not banal praise, as Christian writers had attacked 
the Greeks for doing just that: “daring the sea” revealed only their greed, 
ambition, and worldliness. Even Eustathios condemned the “unnatural art 
of seafaring.” Julián, by contrast, had praised the pagans for “traveling far 
over the earth and sea and proving themselves heroes.”^^ Michael, the 
political bishop, was trapped between these two views. 

Soon after the programmatic statements and guarded encomium of the 
Inaugural Address, Michael realized that this Byzantine town was no 
Athens, at least according to his lofty standards. In his first catechetical 
oration, he admitted that his hopes of finding true descendants of the 
Athenians has been frustrated and that his brushing-up of Attic perform¬ 
ance for the delivery of the speech had been in vain. His flock could not 
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follow his philology. In truth, Athenians were now just ignorant barbar- 
ians. “Living in Athens, I see Athens nowhere,” one ofhis poems lamented. 
Where were the famous courts, the laws, the generáis, the orators? Where 
had they all gone? The city that had once defeated the Persians on both 
land and sea was now oppressed by a handful of pirare ships. Granted, the 
grace of the land retnained and the clarity of the air, the honey of Hymettos 
and especially “the Akropolis itself, upon which I feel as though I am 
standing at the edge of heaven. But that philologos generation that was so 
full of wisdom has passed away and an uncultured one has taken its place, 
poor in mind and poor in body.” Even his prose was likely to degrade, in 
Athens of all places.That last complaint was written early in his tenure. 
He admitted that the ancient paradox had come true for him: “this Atticist 
has now become a barbarist... being for so long in Greece, I have become a 
barbarian.” This line from Eurípides’ Orestes (485) was a favorite among 
Byzantine scholars, especially those of the twelfth century, and revealed the 
insecurity and fragility of their paideia, their Hellenism, amidst a world 
that was basically unclassical.^° This, more than anything, shows up 
Michael’s praise of the Athenians’ ancestry in his Inaugural Address as 
largely rhetorical. His view of Hellenism was basically that of the sophists, 
cultural rather than ethnic, which is why he could present himself as the 
only Hellene among the Athenians, albeit one who was gradually going 
“native,” i.e., barbarian. 

In the twelfth century Athens was a large and prosperous town, whose 
economic and demographic growth was not terribly affected by the decline 
of Byzantium. Its alleged squalor in the late twelfth century has been 
postulated solely on the basis of Michael’s testimony.^' But that testimony 
might not be reliable on this point, as Michael saw what he expected to see, 
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namely ruin, or rather he did not see what he wanted to see, namely a living 
vestige of ancient Athensd^ The ruins of Athens can trigger pride in the past 
and encode ambitions for the future, as for example for many in modern 
Greeced^ On the other hand, they may aiso instill a sense of inferiority and 
reinforce the anxiety of decline, as they did for Michael and for others even 
in modern times. Imagined Greece can be an awesome burden. Nietzsche 
described its effects on Germán philosophers: “One is no longer at home 
anywhere; at last one longs for that place in which alone one can be at 
home, because it is the only place in which one would want to be at home: 
the Greek^oAóK' A Greek aphorist in Nietzsche’s tradition has written, in 
an essay on TheMisery ofBeing Greek, that “any people descended from the 
ancient Greeks are automatically unhappy - unless they can forget them or 
surpass them.”^"^ Michael could do neither, as he watched his world fall 
apart. The ruins of Athens were not an occasion for him to gloat as a 
Ghristian,^’ but rather to lament as a Román Hellenist. True Athens 
remained for him fixed in eternal glory but trapped in his imagination. 
An expression in one of his poems suggests that he may have commissioned 
a painting of the city in all its classical splendor, a work that we dearly wish 
we possessed. The poem begins by declaring Michael’s eras for ancient 
Athens, his “embracing of an idol” that has “vanished, hidden in the depths 
of forgetfulness.”^^ In his mind the ruins about him stood for all that was 
good about ancient Greece and all that was wrong with his fellow Romans, 
a Symbol of decline and a standing reproach of their inadequacies. And 
worse was to come. In late 1204 or early 1205 Michael had to surrender his 
city to Bonifatius, the marquis of Montferrat, and go into exile. 

EAST AND WEST: NEGOTIATING TABEES IN 1204 

In April 1204 the fourth wave of European colonialism in the Levant seized 
the capital of Romania. The Grusaders then dismembered the empire’s 
territories to exploit them on the feudal model and attempted to impose 
the Latin Ghurch on its people. But greed, arrogance, incompetence, and 
faction botched the takeover. Fragments of Byzantium regrouped in Asia 
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Minor and Greece and swifdy regained territory; the subject people 
rejected the Latín Church and, in many ateas, rebelled against their new 
overlords; and even the West itself lost interest in the tiny colonial princi- 
palities of Greece and the dysfunctional regime of Gonstantinople that was 
an empire in ñame only. Yet the damage was done: the Román politeia was 
shattered, and the Byzantines’ Román identity was defmed and sustained 
by the laws, customs, and institutions of their politeia. Romania had been 
the historical expression of their shared political, social, cultural, and 
religious valúes. How could it survive foreign rule, especially hierarchical, 
racial, and feudal orders? In the splinter States, the politeia was reconsti- 
tuted, but the splintering of the empire was not the only challenge facing 
the Byzantines’ sense of Román unity. 

The usurpers in Gonstantinople had claims of their own to the Román 
legacy. The center of their Ghurch was at Rome; their formal language was 
Latin; their laws were increasingly influenced by the Román tradition; and 
many had claimed the greatness and legitimacy of the Román empire for 
their own nations and kingdoms. Gonquerors and subjects had enough in 
common that they could imagine themselves as one, but in the end this 
proximity only highlighted their ineradicable and deep differences. The 
aiignments were all wrong. For example, some Byzantines may have 
considered Latin their “ancestral tongue,” but now they could no longer 
understand it and even despised it. The different customs of the two haives 
of Gonstantine’s former empire, their religious worship, social forms, art, 
architecture, clothing, food, facial hair, in short virtually ali the indicia of 
identity, erected barriers that ideological rapprochement operating in the 
abstract could not overeóme. The inefficacy of universal ideáis made the 
failure of unión all the more painful and frustrating. Gonquest had brought 
the two haives of Ghristendom too cióse for comfort, but siblings made for 
more bitter enemies as they contested a theoretically indivisible patrimony. 

Some grievances were ideological and oíd. The Byzantine basileis, the 
direct heirs of Augustos, had since the ninth century AD denied the 
imperial title to the successors of Gharlemagne, calling them mere kings 
of the Franks; the latter, in turn, often denied that their eastern counter- 
parts were Romans, calling them instead kings of the Greeks. A common 
faith promised unity, but in reality even small divergences in ritual and 
doctrine had become causes or pretexts for separation, and heretics, even 
schismatics, were regarded as worse than pagans. The Ghurch of New 
Rome also rejected the arrogant and uncanonical assertions of supremacy 
newly advanced by its metrópolis. But other grievances were more recent 
and material. The Byzantines never forgot Norman aggression, and 1204 
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confirmed their suspicion that the Latins had desired to conquer 
Constantinople from the outset. Crusades indeed! The sack of the City 
was especially bloody, as had been the sack of Thessalonike in 1185. The 
Latins, fot their part, never forgot the arrests and confiscations of 1171 and 
the massacre of 1182. “Between us and them,” wrote Niketas Choniates 
soon after 1204, “the greatest gulf of disagreement has been fixed and we are 
separated in purpose and diametrically opposed, even though we are closely 
associated and frequently share the same dwelling” (301). For the 
Byzantines, Latins were boorish, violent, arrogant, and greedy; for the 
Latins, the Byzantines were effeminate, duplicitous, quibblers, and 
greedy.^^ From these terms alone one can tell who was more dangerous 
for the survival of the other. 

All this has been often discussed. What is most important for our theme 
is that the Latins, now masters of Romania, refused to cali the Byzantines 
Romans, preferring the ethnonym Graeci, which the Byzantines rendered 
as rpaiKoí rather than translating it as Hellenes (they had no reason to 
believe that they were being called pagans). A variety of motives promoted 
this western usage. Sometimes the ethnonym was used to avoid confusing 
the Byzantines with the ancient Romans, with the contemporary Romans 
of Rome, or with anyone in the West who may have been claiming the 
ñame at any time. For example, the Carolingians had at first called their 
own realm Romania, then only the Italian provinces, and finally only the 
región of Ravenna (which still bears that name).^^ Moreover, western 
authors, like the Byzantines themselves (though not to the same degree), 
liked to classicize by using ancient labels, in whose terms the Byzantines 
naturally appeared as Greeks. A poem celebrating the gift of an organ by 
Constantinople to the western court in the ninth century reached even 
further back and called them “Pelasgians.” In a diplomarle letter of the 
thirteenth century, they are called Achivi (Achaians),^^ a term that had 
pejorative connotations in Virgil. Also, the Byzantines did speak Greek and 
it was not unreasonable to cali a people by their language. 

All this, however, glosses over the effective truth of the matter, which is 
that by the twelfth century western usage was politically motivated. Graecus 
was meant as a rejection of the Byzantines’ claim to the imperial Román 
legacy and thereby undercut their authority to rule first in the West and, 
after 1204, in their own lands as well. In short, to a great extent westerners 
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called Byzantines Greeks because they did not want to cali them Romans. Of 
course, the practice had become conventional and did not evince odium on 
every occasion. For example, in translating official documents, the 
Venetians rendered Romaios as Graecus^° Yet this substitution was not 
ideologically neutral and sometimes was deliberately disparaging (like 
calling modern Germans Goths or Huns). In 871, Louis II wrote to 
Basileios I that “the Greeks” had ceased to be emperors of the Romans 
because of their heresies and because they had abandoned Rome, its people, 
and its language."^' This bias is aiso well illustrated in Liudprand of 
Cremona’s famous Embassy to Constantinople (AD 968), whose “Greeks” 
are loaded with stereotypes from classical Rome (e.g., faithless, greedy, and 
obsequious) and late antiquity (e.g., prone to heresy)."^^ Moreover, by 
calling the Byzantines what the ancient Romans had called their eastern 
neighbors, western medieval writers further reinforced their own links to 
ancient Rome. In the twelfth century, the Byzantines could even be cast as 
the weak descendants of the Greeks whose strength was broken at Troy and 
who thereafter hated all foreigners as new Trojans. Thus, the Franks were 
again linked to the ancient Romans, as both peoples were imagined to be 
scions of Troy. The Trojan myth was even used after 1204 to justify the 
conquest of Constantinople."^^ 

The City’s conquest complicated western perceptions. The Venetians, 
the papacy, and others were now happy to cali the land that they jointly 
owned “Romanía,” where befóte they had not been willing to do so. The 
Genoese, to spite the Venetians, recognized the polity of Nikaia as 
Romanía. The new Latin emperors of Romanía tried to invest their rule 
with the forms and ceremonies of the Byzantine regime. Ironically, they 
too experienced western condescension, as the West still did not consider 
the “emperor of Constantinople” a real emperor of the Romans, especially 
when it became apparent that his regime was among the weakest in 
the región. It is unlikely that anyone, in either East or West, believed in the 
Latin emperors’ continuity with the Byzantine basileis, much less with the 
ancient Román ones. Unfortunately, we have no sources that illuminate 
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the attitude of the Byzantine subjects of the Latín empire. Certainly, they 
recognized the authority of the Latín “emperor” when he could enforce it 
hut turned against him repeatedly when he could not and sided with 
almost every rival power.'^'^ 

In one respect, however, westerners were united, namely in calling the 
Greek-speaking orthodox population of the former empire “Greeks.” Our 
sources come largely from the Gatholic hierarchy, which was trying to 
impose its authority in Greece; from Italian archives, which focus on 
economic and administrative matters and pay no attention to the attitudes 
and possihle identity crisis of the subject people; and from western 
chronicles that tell us much about the activities of kings and barons and 
their relations with the West but littie or nothing about how their subjects 
viewed them (or how these subjects viewed themselves). The so-called 
Greek voice can be heard oniy in the spiinter States of Epeiras and Nikaia, 
and, as the discussion will show, what they had to say there was complex 
and even conflicted. Modera historiaos have preferred to follow the 
western sources and simply cali the Byzantines “Greeks” after 1204. 
Ideologically, however, this is not a neutral choice. It reflects the western 
bias that the Román legacy is “essentially” western. It also conforms to the 
belief of many modera Greeks since the nineteenth century that 
Byzantium was “essentially” Greek and that medieval observers, otherwise 
reviled as colonial occupiers, saw more clearly what the Byzantines had 
denied to themselves for centuries. Greek interest in Byzantium, measured 
in publications, peaks for the period after 1204, a date that is often taken 
as the origin of “modera” Greek history. Here we will follow neither of 
these traditions uncritically. The Byzantines had every right to the Román 
ñame and legacy, more so in some ways than any of their neighbors and 
rivals; moreover, we will not make the mistake of assuming that the 
terminology of colonial rule faithfully reflects the identities and concerns 
of its victims. 

As we will see, neither the Byzantines of the free successor States ñor 
those under Latín rule lost their sense of Román identity. However, they 
had to make concessions and adjust their terms to suit the new circum- 
stances. Ambiguities regarding romanitas that had previously been rele- 
gated to the margins of the Byzantine Outlook, such as western claims to 


Wolff (1976) 1 192—193 (subjects of Latin Romania), II 7-9 (Venetians), 9—ii (Genoese); Lock (1995) 
162—173 for the Latin empire. The term Romania could be used geographically, referring to the 
whole or some part (not always the same part) of the former empire. 
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Rome, now carne to the fore, while trends that had not matured, such as 
the elite infatuation with Hellenism under the Komnenoi, were pressed 
into different forms of ideological Service. We saw in the previous chapter 
how some distinctively Román aspects of the language of classicism (e.g., 
descent from Julius Caesar) had been reserved in Komnenian rhetoric fot 
westerners, whose presence had dramatically increased in the age of the 
Crusades and had to be accommodated rhetorically.'^^ Conversely, the fact 
that the aggressors and beneficiaries of 1204 were identified predominantly 
as Italians would have made the classicizing label “Ausones” (referring to 
ancient Italians) less attractive. The Byzantines had not forgotten that the 
city after which they were named lay in the West, and many of them 
probably knew from contact with westerners that since the eighth century 
“Román” could mean specifically the Román Church. Even befóte the 
twelfth century Byzantine theologians had used the term Román in eccle- 
siastical poiemic to refer to the Latin Church: the errors of the Latins 
could be calied the errors of the “Romans.”"^*’ Naturally, the inhabitants of 
the city of Rome were also cailed Romans. In the days of Justinian, the 
historian Prokopios had to use the same labe! for them as for the Byzantine 
army under Belisarios occupying their city, two groups that did not always 
get along. In that century, monasteries “of the Romans” existed in 
Constantinople, meaning of Latin-speakers from the West."^^ 

Many Byzantines would have been aware of these potentially disruptive 
senses of the word befóte 1204, but the reality of Byzantine power and 
the thoroughness of its Román identity would have relegated them com- 
fortably to the margins. Yet the onset of Latin rule brought them to the 
center. The term Román was destabilized, partly on grounds that the 
Byzantines had always known and were now forced to confront, and partly 
because at that very time a Román revival was under way in the West itself, 
reinforcing its claim to the ñame. If the Byzantines did not stop referring to 
themselves as Romans, others in the East did. For example, in the age of the 
Crusades the Armenians began to refer to the Franks in their midst, rather 
than to the Byzantines, as Romans. And in the long term, some Byzantines 
would become inventive in their efforts to preserve both western and 
eastern claims to the Román legacy. In a commentary on Dionysios of 


See p. 299 above. 

Román as Catholic: Burns (2003) 379. Keroularios: Kolbaba (2000) 23—25; Stephenson (2003) 7^- 
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Halikarnassos (the historian of early Rome) dedicated to the Latin prince 
of Samothrake, the fifteenth-century scholar loannes Kanaboutzes referred 
to the Romans in Dionysios as “Romanoi” (a transliteration of the Latin 
ñame) rather than “Romaioi” (the Greek versión). 

Conversely, the Hellenic label had become more attractive to Byzantine 
intellectuals already from the age of the Komnenoi, for reasons that were, at 
first, only indirectly related to western expansión. But by the late twelfch 
century, i.e., befare 1204, we begin to fmd references to the Byzantines as 
Greeks that have a broader collective sense and are not limited to mere 
language or paideia. It is interesting that in both instances the Byzantines 
are being contrasted explicitly to the Latins. In a homily delivered in 
Euboia, Michael Ghoniates exhorted his flock to behave decorously in 
church. In ancient times, he argües, it was the barbarians who were unruly 
and the Greeks who were silent, even when marching into battle, “but now 
this has been reversed. One sees the Gelts and the Germans and the Italians 
going to church in an orderly fashion . . . but the Rellenes, who are 
governed by paideusis down to their last utterance and very gait,” misbe- 
have."^^ We observe here the familiar features of Komnenian Hellenism: the 
present is discussed in the figured language of classical “equivalents” and 
Homeric allusions, and the Byzantines ate categorized as Greeks by inver¬ 
sión, namely because they are not barbarians. But this passage goes further 
in postulating a continuity between ancient and modern Greeks that is not 
based on language alone, suggesting that there are in fact Greeks present 
here and now, not merely people who are “like” them in a conditional 
sense. Grucially, it does so in an ecclesiastical context. The Rellenes are the 
orthodox, as opposed to the Gelts, Germans, and Italians, who are . . . 
what? Latin? Román? A year after 1204, Michael was already comparing the 
situation of his fellow Byzantines to “the barbarization of the Rellenes that 
they used to talk about in ancient times. 

Likewise, according to one scholar’s report, a still unpublished oration of 
Nikephoros Ghrysoberges praises the empress Euphrosyne, the wife of 
Alexios III Angelos (1195—1203), “for being a Rellene of the Rellenes, 


Román revival: Magdalino (1983) 344. Armenians: Bartikian (1993) 733. loannes Kanaboutzes, 
Commentary on Dionysios of Halikarnassos, passim, esp. p. 12: Justinian was one of “our” emperors. 
“Romaioi” is used for Byzantium: p. 26, but cf 33. His argument regarding Román—Hellenic 
relations in antiquity bears curiously on Byzantine—Latin relations in his own time. 

Michael Choniates, Homily when he visited the Euboian Euripos 9—10 (Lambros v. I, p. 183). The 
allusion is to Homer, ///W 3.1-9. Kolovou (1999) 28 dates this to 1185—1195. 

Michael Choniates, Letter 145; for examples of what he means, see p. 25 above. 
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without a drop of Latín blood.”’^ Discussion of this passage must of course 
await its publication, but at first sight it too follows the rising tide of anti- 
Latin Hellenism. As we would expect, hostility to the Latins and a freer 
acceptance of the Greek label were promoted by the events of 1204, indeed 
the two developments were closely linked. This can be documented in the 
Works of Niketas Choniates and loannes Apokaukos, men born in the 
middle years of the tweifch century who enjoyed an excellent Hellenic 
education and had to cope with the ruin of Romanía at Nikaia and 
Naupaktos respectively. Their testimony is crucial because in different 
ways they were official spokesmen for the successor States of Nikaia and 
Epeiras. 

Niketas Choniates, Michael’s younger brother and student, had a career 
in the civil administration and belonged to the class of men who delivered 
imperial orations. He also wrote a monumental history of Byzantium from 
1118 to 1206, our most important source. It is also a literary masterpiece 
whose subtleties and ironies-within-ironies we are only now beginning to 
grasp. Niketas is one of the most deconstructive of Byzantine writers. 
Historiography enabled him, as it had Psellos, to undermine the panegy- 
rical boasts of his own speeches. He blames the imperial system itself for 
contributing to the decline of the empire and parades the flaws of almost 
every person who appears in his work, even those he seems to admire. In his 
estimation, Latín greed and aggression were complemented on the 
Byzantine side by torpor and incompetence. Niketas’ subtie psychology 
and vivid images are constructed carefully by a complex and seemingly 
redundant prose. The History is a literary goldmine waiting to be tapped.^^ 

It seems that Niketas began writing the History in 1185 and continued to 
expand and revise it until after 1206 (he died in 1217), publishing at least two 
versions, one befóte and another after 1204. He calis his fellow Byzantines 
“Romans” throughout the work, except on some occasions when he is 
speaking from the point of view of Germán emperors (who, for him, are 
“kings”), where the Byzantines are contemptuously but correctly called 
Graikoi (411, 477; c£ 595). But there are other passages where Niketas, 


Browning (1971) 214 (wrongly called the wife of Isaakios II). Browning does not specify the oration. If 
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probably for the first time in all of Byzantine literature, unambiguously 
refers to the Byzantines as Rellenes, in a sense that seems to go beyond the 
mere fact of language and is equivalent to the ethnonym Romans. In his 
account of the sack of Thessalonike by the Normans in 1185, he says that 
Latins are “Roman-haters” who loathe “Hellenic men” (301), a statement 
that is not found in Eustathios’ Capture of Thessalonike, Niketas’ main 
source here (Eustathios calis them only “Roman-haters”).” In his subse- 
quent lament over the sack of Constantinople in 1204, Niketas considers 
that perhaps he should not be glorifying the victories of barbarians over 
Rellenes, given that historiography was the Rellenes’ most beautiful 
invention and should not be used against them in this way (580). This 
implies that the Byzantines are just as Hellenic as were the ancient histor- 
ians themseives. 

Finally, in his account of the Crusaders’ conquest of Greece after 1204, 
Niketas describes their “achievements against the Rellenes” (610), referring 
either to the Byzantines as a whole or to the inhabitants of Greece. Either 
way, we have a collective and even potentially national use of the ethnonym 
such as we failed to fmd in the writings of the Komnenian period. It has 
been noted that the narrative about the Crusaders in Greece “is replete with 
classical cultural references,” making “the ‘Romans’ the descendants of the 
Rellenes. What is paramount in this self-defmition is the Greek language 
and classical culture.”” Granted, but what separates Niketas in this 
instance from the Heilenists of the previous century, who also valorized 
language and culture, is his readiness to extend the Hellenic labe! to all 
Greek-speaking Romans and not merely to those who possessed Greek 
paideia, however much he flaunts his own here. Moreover - and this is 
crucial - he is not calling his fellow Romans Greeks only because they spoke 
Greek: the Crusaders were not here conquering Greek-speakers, they were 
conquering Greeks. 

In Niketas’ History, the Byzantines are also cast as Greeks in ways that, 
by Komnenian standards, were more conventionai. For instance, Niketas 
says that after 1204 it was hateful to his people to serve the Latins, whose 
speech differed from that of the Rellenes and who were brutal and arrogant 
(602). Niketas refers to the Román language as Greek throughout the 
History, so we should not make too much of this passage (though it 
partialiy reveáis the grounds for resistance to Latin rule later: subjects and 
masters spoke different languages). Referring to the events of 1199, he 
claims that the empire had been governed so badly, whiie the behavior of 
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a Turkish chief in Asia Minor was so merciful, that many abandoned their 
fatherland [patris) and its “Hellenic cides” to setde among the barbarians 
(495-496). By itself this passage too may reflect only the standard división 
of the World into (nomadic) barbarians and (urban) Greeks. But when 
viewed against bis explicit identifications of the Byzantines as Rellenes in 
the passages that we examined above, these more conventional senses of 
Hellenism acquire a deeper significance. Niketas was prepared to view the 
Byzantines as a Greek nation, though unfortunately he nowhere provides 
the historical argumentation that would explain and justify this view. 

It is interesting, moreover, that the passages in which Niketas makes the 
broader identification between Byzantines and Rellenes occur only toward 
the end of his work, especially in reaction to Latín aggression. Most or all of 
these passages were written after 1204. It may, then, have been the experi- 
ence of the Latin conquest that drove him to embrace the Hellenic label 
more explicitly and more broadly than he would have otherwise. In earlier 
sections of the History, by contrast, Rellenes even appear as pagans (444). 
And the imperial orations that Niketas delivered befóte 1204 make use of 
the standard repertoire of classical comparisons, but never cali the 
Byzantines Rellenes. Yet an oration written for Theodoros I Laskaris, the 
first independent ruler of Nikaia, begins pointedly by invoking Alexander 
and the wars in which Greeks prevailed over barbarians; Niketas then 
explains how the new emperor “Alexandrizes” in his own right.^’ So even 
in the case of this one author - our first witness to the aftermath of 1204 - 
the Latin presence seems to have precipitated a closer identification with 
the idea of a transhistorical Greek experience. 

Niketas knew what the Latins themselves thought of the Byzantines. In 
his lament for Gonstantinople, he refers sarcastically to how much more 
pious the Latins were than “we Graikoi” (575). But the conquered now had 
to adjust their identities to the prejudices of their victors. It is likely that 
Niketas’ belated Hellenism was an attempt to ameliorate the western 
perception of the Graikoi, a term that, after 1204, carne to encapsulate 
every western prejudice against the Byzantines and was foisted upon them 
by the Latins. If we must be Graikoi, we may as well be Rellenes and take 
pride in it. It is possible, then, that Niketas, like other Byzantines, was 
pushed into embracing Hellenism. On the other hand, there may also be a 
satirical element in this new terminology. Niketas calis the Byzantines 


” Niketas Choniates, Oration for Theodoros I Laskaris {Or. 14 in Or. etep. pp. 129,141: áÁE^avSpí^eiv). 
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Rellenes only in the midst of their defeat by the Ladns, whether at 
Thessalonike or Constantinople. Is this meant to contrast the glorious 
victories of the ancient Greeks to the ignominious defeats of their modern 
descendants? “Our affairs are not at all like those of the time of Solon,” he 
notes as his narrative continúes past 1204 (585). Is he mocking his people, 
who should have been victorious Romans, as defeated Greeks? We have 
seen that Niketas was embarrassed to be writing a work of Greek histor- 
iography in order to record Greek defeats. Unfortunately, we will not be 
able to answer these questions before we know much more about the levels 
of irony in the History. 

loannes Apokaukos was appointed bishop of Naupaktos around 1200 
and so found himself in the realm of Epeiros after the fall of 
Gonstantinople. For the next thirty years he was one of the leading prelates 
of the Orthodox Church and played a key role in the negotiations between 
Nikaia and Epeiros regarding the apportionment of the rights and tities of 
Romania, political and ecciesiasticai. He recognized the patriarch at Nikaia 
but was loyal to the rulers of Epeiros, though he was openly critica! of both 
when he thought them unjust or unreasonabie. His officiai correspondence 
is unsurprisingly concerned with matters of ecclesiastical administration 
and reflects an orthodox outiook (as well as a fascination with the troubles 
of everyday life). Apokaukos was conscious of living amidst the ruins of 
Romania and believed that Nikaia and Epeiros - designated by most 
Byzantines of the period in neutral terms as the “East” and “West” - 
were trying to restore it to unity. He wanted them to join together against 
the Latin enemy and refused to serve on an embassy to Rome. He hated the 
Latins and believed that there was no point in negotiating with terrorists of 
a different race, language, and distorted faith.^^ 

Apokaukos rarely refers to things Greek, but those few passages are 
interesting because they reveal that he was thinking along the same lines 
as Niketas Ghoniates. The most famous instance is found in a letter to the 
emperor Theodoros Doukas Komnenos of Epeiros. Apokaukos compares 
him favorably to emperors of the past who lost their empire through 
indolence. Before coming to the Business at hand (a personal request), he 
praises Theodoros’ iabors and hopes that he will conquer the world. Rid us 
of these wild beasts, he pieads, “who have ground me the Hellen, the 


For Apokaukos as bishop, see Angold (1995) ch. 10; for his correspondence, Lambropoulos (1988). 
For East, West, and the Latins, see Letter V 15; for claiming territoiy back from the Latins, Letter V 17 
(p. 275); for unity of East and West, Letter V 27 (p. 294). Apokaukos expressed hatred for the Latins 
often. 
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Graikos, between their teeth.”^^ The beasts are clearly the Ladns, which 
gives these terms a bitter and sarcastic sense: this is what they cali me. Or is 
that true only of the second term, which refracts Apokaukos’ own identity 
through a western lens? Ir is not clear to what degree he accepts either 
ethnonym fot himself, though Mellen is probably his attempt to ameliorate 
the pejorative Graikos (i.e., what they cali Graikos, I will cali a Hellen.) 

Another part of the bishop’s correspondence sheds some light on this 
ambiguity. Apokaukos had invited Georgios Bardanes, an Athenian stu- 
dent of Michael Ghoniates, to take up the see of Bonditza. Bardanes 
politely refused and Apokaukos later helped him become bishop of 
Kerkyra (1219). In their exchange regarding Bonditza, Apokaukos and 
Bardanes express a preference for posts in Greek-speaking lands. The 
former noted that the advantage of Bonditza was that it was “entirely 
Hellenic [i.e., in language] and lay in the midst of the Graikoi.”^*^ Given 
that the Latin presence does not interfere with the terms of the discussion, 
we have here proof that the two men could refer to themselves as Rellenes 
and Graikoi in contrast to the other orthodox peoples of the Balkans rather 
than merely in contrast to the Ladns. It is understandable that they should 
wish to govern those who spoke their own language. But does their stance 
imply a fracturing of the Byzantine Ghurch along linguistic or ethnic lines? 
And how did they conceive the ideological relationship between Graikoi- 
Hellenes and Romans at large?’^ Unfortunately, the letters do not clarify 
these fine but important points. When we turn to evidence from other 
Byzantines in those dark times, we fmd that their Román patriotism, 
nationalism even, was strengthened and not diminished by the conquest. 

MODERNI GRAECI OR ROMANS? BYZANTINES UNDER 
LATIN OCCUPATION 

In tracing the connection between imperial decline and the emergence of a 
collective Hellenic identity, we have so far considered men who had all 
acquired Hellenic paideia in Gonstantinople befóte 1204 (except for 


loannes Apokaukos, LetterPKij, (p. 273). 
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Georgios Bardanes, who acquired it in Athens); who became provincial 
bishops (except for Niketas Choniates); and who took sides in the ideo- 
logical struggle between Nikaia and Epeiros (except for Michael Choniates, 
who remained neutral). They also knew each other well. Michael and 
Niketas were brothers, while Apokaukos, Michael, and Bardanes were 
friends. They shared the same cultural Outlook. Michael was the student 
of Eustathios and the teacher of Niketas and Bardanes.But what about 
the majority of Byzantines? How did those who were not predisposed by 
their paideia to see themselves as Greeks (of some sort) respond to the 
ideological challenge of the Latin conquest? 

Our suspicion that their attitudes were probably different in at least 
some respects from that of the Hellenists is confirmed by a famous passage 
in Niketas’ History. As he fled with fellow refugees to Selymbria, “the rustic 
peasants greatly mocked us who carne from Constantinople, and foolishly 
called our current State of poverty and nakedness a true equality of status 
{isopoliteid) In such moments, class división and the gap between arro- 
gant Constantinopolitans and oppressed provincials disrupted Román 
unity; Niketas’ reciprocal contempt for commoners is evident in his 
History. We could, then, conclude that high officials such as he were 
more hurt by the destruction of the Román politeia than were the peasants 
in the fields, who might have benefited from a change of masters. But 
Niketas’ view, shared by all other Byzantines who spoke on the issue, was 
that the Latins hated Romans regardless of their social status. This partly 
explains why Niketas’ newly found Hellenism was not limited to the 
cultured elite but had a “national” scope, and why, in the passage just 
quoted, the historian goes on to explain why the peasants’ mockery of his 
party and of the Byzantine ideal of civic equality was misguided, “because 
they had not yet been educated {paideuomenoi) by their neighbors’ mis- 
fortunes” (593). Fun as it was to watch the mighty brought low, soon those 
peasants would understand the importance of the former isopoliteia, when 
they too were enslaved by a racist feudal order. Then they would realize 
what they had lost and what they had mocked, and the Latin yoke would 
again spur Román unity. 

Given the nature of our sources, we will never have access to the views of 
the majority of the population during this phase of Byzantine history, 
especially as they would have been more torn by contradiction and in rapid 
flux than at any other time. The most stable evidence comes from Nikaia, 
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where the politeia was reconstituted. Based on the tesdmony of its writers, 
as well as on that state’s strength and expansión, it has often been argued 
that its ideology enjoyad broad popular support. We will therefore examine 
Nikaia separately below. From there carne the writers who tell us the most 
about this period and about the State that restored the empire in 1261. Let 
US, then, first examine the fragments of Romania that carne under Latin 
rule. How did they respond to their new circumstances? The question is 
relevant to the Graeco-Roman identity of Nikaia, for that State was not 
isolated from the rest of Romania. The Byzantines of Nikaia knew well 
what was going on beyond their narrow borders. 

The image of the lands surrounding the Aegean in the thirteenth century 
was a miniature of that which medieval Europe had presented only a few 
years earlier: a relatively stable and centralized State of the Romans in the 
East facing a medley of social and political Systems in the West. Latin 
Romania, like western Europe, featured an emperor with little control over 
subjects and resources, who was barely recognized by his peers; semi- 
independent lords imposing different versions of feudal law on subject 
populations; an independent papacy dreaming of universal rule; the 
Venetian non-feudal commercial republic and its branch-offices; and 
adventurers exploiting every weakness to carve out lands to rule by their 
will. Such was the medieval West; such was now Romania. There was no 
uniformity in administration, taxation, economy, law, social differentia- 
tion, or religious worship. In some cases, feudal, Venetian, and Byzantine 
elements were stitched together in the hope that the golem would live.^' 
There was, however, one thing that remained constant from Crete to 
Constantinople and that contributed to the failure of the experiment: 
“Greeks” and “Latins” were almost totally segregated communities. In 
the thirteenth century, there were few mixed marriages and conversions, 
even where the Román Ghurch was not allowed to persecute. The Greeks 
were despised by their new masters and legally defined as subjects with 
fewer rights. Lands were confiscated on a huge scale to support western 
lords and settlers. Many fled to Epeiros and Nikaia or helped their armies 
against the Latins. On Grete they rebebed often against the Venetian 
colonial regime. 


For the case of Lampsakos, for example, see Jacoby (1993); for the variety of Systems, (1989) 2—3, and 
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Crusaders marching south after 1204 were welcomed in some cities, but 
such receptions revealed more fear than joy, and hope quickly turned to 
barred. Fair and able lords could muster some local support and troops, but 
few met that description (e.g., Henri, Latin emperor of Constantinople in 
1206-1216). The one región where a symbiosis of sorts was achieved was the 
Peloponnese (or Morea), where a few local magnates were allowed into the 
lower echelons of the feudal order. But even they enjoyed fewer rights; their 
“integration” was a legal fiction invented to meet practical difficulties. If 
the bulk of the population was quiet that was only because its rulers were 
mild and not because they were recognized as legitimare. Cultural fusión 
was restricted to a thin layer that disappeared quickly after the Byzantine 
reconquest. Besides, by accepting positions in a feudal order, Greek mag¬ 
nates had to abandon the ideology of the Román isopoliteia mocked by 
Niketas’ peasants befóte they too were subjected to vastly less egalitarian 
orders. Collaborators were probably drawn from precisely those provincial 
elements that had defied the politeia in the years prior to 1204 and had 
sought to establish themselves as independent lords. 

Most Byzantines would have hated their new rulers not only because 
they were oppressive - economically and socially the isopoliteia had been 
oppressive too - but also because they were of a different race, had different 
customs, spoke a different language, and practiced a different faith. 
Historians warn against the homogenizing terms “Frank” and “Latin” 
that masked the westerners’ diverse origins, but it is quite significant that 
the Byzantines had no interest in making finer distinctions. As in the 
twelfth century, hatred against the Latins at the popular level was probably 
deeper than among the intellectuals, whose paideia and cosmopolitan 
experience allowed for nuance and admiration in individual cases. The 
pope saw this hatred in Michael Doukas of Epeiras beheading Latin priests 
left and right in 1212 and in Greeks scrubbing altars deán after they had 
been used in Latin rites.In the (temporary) absence of Romania, it was 
now the Church that “acted as a cultural focus,” though it is at first sight 
less clear how it “played a major role in the crystallization of a new Greek 
collective identity,”*’^ as some historians have asserted. The Venetian Marin 
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Sañudo Torsello famously noted that “on Cyprus, Crete, Euboia, Rhodes, 
and on other islands as well as in the principare of the Morca, despite the 
fact that these regions are ruled by the Franks and are subject to the Román 
Church, still, almost their entire population is Greek: they cleave to this 
heresy and their hearts are devoted to Greek things and, when they will be 
able to express it freely, they will do so.”'"'^ But again we must ask, what 
does “Greek” mean in all of this, and to whom? 

Sañudo was rare if not unique among western writers in noting - if not 
exacdy trying to understand - the Outlook of the Byzantine subjects of 
Latin Romanía. But we must be more careful than he in identifying the 
foundation of the difference they perceived between themselves and their 
oppressors, whether that difference translated into active resistance or only 
subsisted under relatively peaceful symbiosis. Western sources for Latin 
Romanía refer often to the Graeci, but almost never specify whether they 
mean Greek-speakers, former or current subjects of the Byzantine emper- 
ors, or members of the Orthodox Ghurch. Rarely did the West acknowl- 
edge that they did not in fact use western labels. In 1246, pope Innocentius 
IV appointed a legare to protect “the Greeks of those parts, by whatsoever 
ñame they go.”®^ Modern scholars have universally followed western usage. 
Amazingly, no one has tried to ascertain what these “Greeks” called them¬ 
selves and why. Below we will consider sources relating to the ecclesiastical 
debates of the early thirteenth century, and in the next section we will 
examine the evidence for the Román State of Nikaia. But it is worth noting 
first that we are occasionally able to peak behind the veil of western 
distortion and into the territories under Latin rule, and what we see there 
agrees with what we will fmd when we turn to the Ghurch and Nikaia: the 
Graeci of our sources (the “Greeks” of modern accounts) continued to 
regard themselves primarily as Romans, that is as members of the politeia of 
(Byzantine) Romanía, even if they were cut off from their rightful rulers. 
Their loyalty to the Orthodox Ghurch, it turns out, was strong but only an 
aspect of their loyalty to the particular national community of Romanía 
that encompassed it. 

Venetian Grete is probably the only región under Latin rule where we 
are in a position to document the persistence of Román national sentiment 
despite the bias in our sources. Of course, to speak of “Venetian Grete” is 
premature, as the Republic faced serious and widespread revolts in the 
thirteenth centuty. This must indícate something by itself, but it is not 
immediately apparent what, as we have little evidence regarding the rebels’ 


Marín Sañudo Torsello, History of Romanía 15 (pp. 166—169). Cited in Gilí (1977) 82. 
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ideology. Certainly, a combination of Family, local, economic, religious, 
and opportunistic modves may be ascribed to them, but this is true for all 
wars. “Nationality” is never a puré agent, not even in the most nadonalist 
and anti-colonial modern conflicts. Rather, we should ask whether the 
rebels declared any ideological commitment to Romania, for that would 
indicare the broader community to which they felt they belonged. In fact, 
many of them did more than merely declare themselves for Romania. It 
seems that they wished to rejoin it, as their rebellions were often aided or 
fomented by the emperors at Nikaia and, after 1261, Constantinople. To 
be sure, personal rivalries sometimos undermined these rebellions, and 
many mistrusted the Byzantine government, especially after 1261, and 
decided more pragmatically among their options. In addition, the frag- 
mentation of Romania that begun in the late tweifth century may have 
been exacerbated by foreign rule, but we don’t know that. What is certain 
is that many Cretans felt an affinity with Byzantines elsewhere. By 1296 
some had left the island to serve the emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos 
“because they could not bear Italian rule.’”"** In 1299 Venice concluded a 
treaty with the most successful rebel, Alexios Kallerges, which is crucial 
here because the text of it survives in both languages. In it, wherever the 
Latin refers to Greeks, the Greek refers to Romans.^^ The survival of the 
ñame almost a century after the conquest is all the more remarkable in that 
the subjects of the Latin stares certainly had to refer to themselves as 
Graikoi when they addressed their new masters. Yet we see here that 
when they were strong enough to declare for themselves, they presented 
themselves as Román “minorities” separated from their largor politeia. 
They continued to refer to the Byzantine emperor as “our emperor” until 


Georgios Pachymeres, History 9.8 (v. III, p. 235); Marín Sañudo Torsello, History of Romania 16 
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the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, and raised revolts in his 

70 

ñame. 

Our visión beyond Crete is darkened by the paucity of contemporary 
sources. The evidence of later sources, however, proves that former 
Byzantines now under western rule continued to cali themselves Romans 
and did not take to either versión of the Greek ethnonym (Graikos or 
Hellen). This is especially true of the “vernacular” Greek chronicles, which 
were composed in various regions of Latin Greece. The fourteenth-century 
Greek versión of the verse Chronicle of the Morea, though reflecting the 
hostility of the French aristocracy against Byzantium and its Ghurch, calis 
both the Greek-speaking population of the Morea and the Byzantines of 
the Gonstantinopolitan empire Romans. It is the only “western” source to 
do so - western in outlook, if Greek in language - but this oddity has been 
overlooked in the scholarship. If the Greek versión of this verse chronicle 
was based on the French prose versión, its poet oddly changed Grex to 
Romaioi throughout (the reverse substitution is easier to explain, which 
suggests another argument for the priority of the Greek versión). One of 
the two Greek versions digresses to explain that these arrogant Romans 
used to be called Flellenes but had changed their ñame and taken that of 
Rome befóte becoming schismatics. This surprising claim does not occur 
in any other versión of the work and the milieu that gave rise to it cannot be 
determined precisely.^' 

The early fifteenth-century Chronicle of the Tocco, celebrating the rule of 
that Italian family in Epeiros, was written from a local Gianniot point of 
view. It too testifies that the “native” population of that región was as 
Román as that of Gonstantinople and all other Byzantine lands, differ- 
entiating them from Franks, Serbs, Albanians, and others. The chronicler 
calis their language “the tongue of the Romans” and not Greek or 
Flellenic.^^ The Chronicle of Cyprus, written by Leontios Machairas in 
the early fifteenth century from an orthodox point of view, also calis the 
Greek-speaking inhabitants of the island, as well as the Byzantines of the 
empire, Romans; their language too he calis Román, not Greek. “Flellenes” 


Xanthoudides (1939) 100, iii; Maltezou (1999) 106—108. Tsougarakis (2001) 52—53, 59 rightly rejects a 
recent attempt to fuse “Greeks and Latins” on fourteenth-century Crete, but in (1995) he question- 
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in this work are only the abominable pagans/^ Román, we should add, was 
not a mere label; as on Crete, it expressed nadonal aspirations. The 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus recognized the emperor and patriarch at 
Nikaia and often sought their approval and confirmadon.’^ Likewise, 
some Romans in Constantinople assisted the Nikaian general Alexios 
Strategopoulos to retake the City in 1261, though it is risky to generalize 
from this one act. “We have almost no information about the State of mind 
of the Greeks still under Latin jurisdiction during this period, but we do 
know enough to lead us to conjecture that they were aware of the deteri- 
oration of the Latin position, and were awaiting only a favorable moment 
to act.”^^ That this Outlook was shared by many explains how loannes III 
Doukas Batatzes of Nikaia had, in the decades leading up to 1261, regained 
so much territory with so little effort, as the historian Georgios Akropolites 
noted with amazement/'" 

Ultimately, it is to ecclesiasdcal debates that we must turn if we wish to 
hear the Byzantine voice in the convulsions of the first decades of the 
thirteenth century and evalúate how it responded to the western pressure to 
be “Greek.” Here we must be especially cautious, because the sources in 
question primarily regard ecciesiastical matters and, if read superficially, 
may give the impression that the Byzantines understood themselves as a 
religious community, in other words that the politeia was only an ekklesia. 
In fact, they point to a very different conclusión, and they also reinforce the 
thesis that the politeia in question was still firmly understood to be Román 
and not panorthodox. 

We saw that in the twelfth century Hellenic identity was generated 
largely by enthusiasm for secular paideia, but in the thirteenth century 
the context had totally changed. The world of Gonstantinopolitan theatra 
had vanished and the last Hellenists had become bishops and refugees in 
the provinces, where they had to cope with imperial fragmentation and 
Latin aggression. A very different sense of Greek identity was now forced 
by an ascendant West upon a reluctant East. This Hellenism - such as it 
was - no longer aimed to define the sophists against “barbarians” by using 
the criterion of high culture, but rather to define the Byzantines’ place in 
the broader Ghristian world. Who were the survivors of Romanía now that 
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their centralizing institutions had been destroyed and the labels of their 
national identity usurpad? As notad, wa do not know how avaraga 
Byzantinas raactad to this challanga, but wa do hava soma accass to tha 
viaws of clargy and monks, who bridgad tha cultural and social gap 
batwaan tham and tha sophists. Orthodox rasistanca to tha aggrassors 
amargad swiftly aftar 1204 and so tha first attampts to coma to tarms 
with tha naw situation ara raflactad in acclasiastical taxts. Tha majority of 
taxts ganaratad by tha acclasiastical disputes of tha aarly thirtaanth cantury 
ara in Latin and uniformly labal tha Byzantinas as Graeci. In tha faw taxts 
that hava survivad from tha Graak sida wa observa a quite diversa termi- 
nology that refleets nothing less than a crisis of identity. The Latin presence 
disrupted a functional ideological system by driving wedges deep into its 
previously ignorad fissures. 

For example, a letter sent by the orthodox clargy of Constantinople to 
pope Innocentius III during the reign of Henri (1206—1216) refers to the 
two sidas as Latins and Romans. But in a letter of the aarly 1230S to pope 
Gregorius IX, the patriarch-in-exile at Nikaia Germanos II refers to tham 
as the Román Church and the Graikoi, exhibiting no irony or detachment 
when using the latter term.^^ So who were the “true” Romans and what 
should one calí the orthodox/Byzantine community? For not only do the 
two Systems employed in these letters conflict, the internal consisteney of 
each is illusory. To begin with Germanos, he had just sent a series of letters 
to the Cypriot Church referring not to Romans and Graikoi but to Latins 
and Romans, the latter being the Byzantinas. One might be tempted haré 
to transíate “Román” as “orthodox,” but he also divides Cyprus’ orthodox 
community into Romans and Syrians, revealing, again, the national 
significance of “Román” for the Byzantinas. In these letters, Germanos 
uses the term Graikos only with reference to the Latin view of the 
eastern Church.^® In another letter to soma Román cardinals, he notes 
that Ethiopians, Syrians, Georgians, Bulgarians, and other orthodox 
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peoples — all of them evidently non-Romans - fell under the authority of 
his office/^ Therefore, while on some occasions he employs Graikos to 
mean orthodox, his use of it in the letter to Gregorius IX cited above can be 
viewed as a diplomatic choice of wording, designed to avoid confusión. 
The orthodox clergy of Gyprus likewise referred to their own people as 
“Romans.”^° 

As for the Gonstantinopolitan clergy in the early years after the conquest 
(when they sent the letter to Innocentius III cited above), their inner conflicts 
are revealed in the dossier assembled by Nikolaos Mesarites regarding the 
debates in Gonstantinople between them and the Latins (including the papal 
legates and the new Venetian patriarch). Mesarites, like the Ghoniates 
brothers, belonged to the class of late Komnenian sophists. After the death 
of his brother loannes in 1207, he left for Nikaia and became bishop of 
Ephesos in 1211. In his funeral oration for loannes as well as in separare 
documentary collections, he preserved edited transcripts of negotiations 
between the representatives of the two Ghurches in which Nikolaos and 
loannes themselves were present (in fact, they were leading spokesmen on 
the Byzantine side). These collections are important because they preserve 
the record of many voices. They also do not classicize, and so record the very 
terms that priests and monks were using to define themselves to the Latins. 
We should certainly be cautious in using them as sources for the theological 
side of the debates, as they are partisan; also, it seems that Nikolaos copied 
into them anti-papal treatises verbatim.^' But we are not interested here in 
the theological arguments proper, and, as we will see, it is unlikely that 
Mesarites invented the ethnonyms and labels used in these texts. 

We notice quickly in these documents how ambiguous the term 
“Román” had become. It could refer to the Byzantines themselves (though 
rarely), to their realm (or former realm), and to their emperor (after 1205 
Theodoros I Laskaris of Nikaia); or to the Ghurch of Rome and its 
representatives. It is usually clear from the context whether “we” or 
“they” are the Romans in each case. A Byzantine could therefore speak of 
“Román arrogance” or “Román ignorance” and expect not to be misunder- 
stood by his own side.**^ Still, a certain degree of ideological destabilization. 
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from the Byzantine point of view, is undeniable. A letter sent by the 
Constantinopolitan clergy to Theodoros I in 1207 (written and delivered 
by Nikolaos) praised him for restoring the power of the Romans (i.e., the 
Byzantines) and declared his enemies to be the Aineiadai (the descendants 
of Aeneas, i.e., the Latins) and those born of Agar, i.e., the Muslims. Again 
we see how the classical labels of ancient Italy were now being used to label 
the Latin enemies instead of the Byzantines themselves, as had been the 
custom. Likewise, whereas befóte 1204 Byzantines could refer to their own 
laws as “the Italian Science” and to its students as “Italikoi,” after 1204 those 
ñames were reserved for the “tyranny” and “arrogance” of foreign aggres- 
sors. The shift can easily be documented in the letters of Michael 
Choniates, who lived in exile for two decades after 1204.*^ And while 
some were carving up the classical tradition along the battle lines of the 
age, others were doing the same to the Christian tradition. Mesarites notes 
that during one of his meetings with cardinal Pelagius in 1214 the Latins 
celebrated the feast of St. Cecilia, “who was a Román by genos’ (she was a 
martyr born in third-century Rome to a patrician family).*^"* Still, there was 
no consistency in the use of these labels in the thirteenth century. 
The patriarch-in-exile Germanos II referred to the Byzantines as Ausones 
and to the Constantinopolitan patriarchate (which he claimed) as the 
Román one.^^ 

The term used most commonly in Mesarites’ dossier to refer to the 
Greek-speaking clergy is in fact Graikos. As we have seen, in the past this 
term could be used without prejudice to refer to the Byzantines as Greek- 
rather than Latin-speaking Romans, especially in ecclesiastical assemblies 
including both western and eastern churchmen. Its usage in these debates 
continued this tradition, only the word was now imbued with the sting of 
defeat and humiliation at the hands of the Latins, of prejudice, contempt, 
and an ideological denial of the Byzantines’ Román identity. It was now 
clearly displeasing to Mesarites’ side and in need of replacement or ideo¬ 
logical amelioration. Usually it is employed only by Latins or when events 
are presented from their perspective. When used by the Byzantines them¬ 
selves we should probably imagine it in quotation marks. They consent, for 
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the sake of argument, to a linguistic división between Graikoi and 
Italians.^^ A number of passages reveal Byzantine anxiety about a term 
that obviously reflects a Latin bias, and Nikolaos tries in various ways to 
counter the disadvantage at which it puts bis side. In the disputation of 
1206 he asserts that Morosini, Latin patriarch of Constantinople, has been 
appointed over his ethnos and not over “us, whom yon cali Graikoi, though 
properly it should be grammatikoi, for a true knowledge of the nature of 
beings has always been found among those who speak Greek.” Graikos is 
here feebly ameliorated as “speaker of Greek,” a desirable quality.^^ The 
cardinal Pelagius, whom Nikolaos addresses in the debates of 1214 as “yon 
Román,” is made to praise the power and divine inspiration of Greek, 
though he is unpersuaded by the Greeks’ theological arguments. When 
Nikolaos returned to Nikaia from this meeting, the patriarch Theodoros 
Eirenikos was angry that Pelagius had not addressed him as bishop of the 
Constantinopolitans but rather “of the Graikoi.” Nikolaos protests that 
this happened against his objections, but puts a good face on it by saying 
that the patriarch should not be angry because the title bestowed on him by 
the cardinal in fact extended his authority to the whole worid, for where is 
Greek not spoken?^*^ 

No one in these documents is cailed a Relien, and hellenizein signifies 
only that one can understand Greek.^^ The sense of a crisis of identity is 
powerful, as stateless Byzantines seem to have lost their confidence in the 
Román ñame and had to adjust to a derogatory label. They labored to turn 
it to their advantage by highlighting its linguistic side, but the stigma 
remained. The patriarch Theodoros knew that he was being insulted 
when he was addressed as the archpriest “of the Graikoi.” Others coined 
neutral labels. Addressing the Latins as “Romans” at a meeting in Hagia 
Sophia at the end of 1204, loannes Mesarites referred to his side as the 
“Byzantioi” - what archaizing Byzantines sometimes cailed the residents of 
Constantinople - declaring that they would not submit to the pope: 
regardless of who ruled their physical bodies, their souls were loyal to the 
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patriarch loannes X Kamateros (who had fled to Didymoteichon and 
would die in 1206).^° Byzantioi, or “Byzantines,” is probably sdll the best 
term for us to use. Even though it meant only “Constantinopolitan” at that 
time, it avoids the ambiguities of Romaios, Mellen, and Graikos that com- 
promise modern narratives. 

We should not, however, conclude that loannes could not see past 
Constantinople, that the memory and ideological power of Romania 
were abolished and replaced by a purely orthodox outlook, or that he 
was genuinely indifferent to the worldly authority ruling over his nation’s 
former capital. Rather, he chose to focus on his orthodox identity to the 
exclusión of any political one because in the bleak days of late 1204 he had 
no other point of reference and because the point of the debates specifically 
concerned his spiritual allegiance. In Georgios Akropolites’ account of the 
legation of Pelagius, the monks and clergy of Constantinople declare to the 
Latin emperor Henri that “we are of a different genos and obey a different 
high priest. We will submit to your authority so that you may rule our 
bodies, but we will not submit in our spirits and souls.”^' The traditional 
repertoire of defensivo orthodox stances included the renunciation of 
worldly power in favor of the City of God. Normally, this stance was 
asserted in the face of tyrannical or heretical emperors. Now it was being 
invoked in responso to the lack of an emperor. 

Yet despite the monks’ and clergy’s (strategic) pose of indifference to 
secular power, we saw above that they quickly acknowledged Theodoros I 
Laskaris as their emperor and begged him to restore the unity of Romania. 
And when, in the debates of October 1206, the cardinal Benedictus accused 
them of being unruly, they replied that it would have been easy for them to 
flee to Laskaris or to “the lands of barbarians who share our faith,” but 
instead “we remain here enduring a myriad of woes at the hands of your 
ethnos.”'^^ In other words, the difference between them and the Latins was 
not purely religious, as is shown by the use throughout Mesarites’ accounts 
of the terms allophyloi and alloglossoi — men of different race and different 
language. The Byzantine clergy recognized that there were “barbarians” 
who shared their faith, in other words that orthodoxy did not make one a 
Román. It is crucial that such national considerations shaped debates that 
aspired to be “purely” ecclesiastical. Precisely when it was being violently 
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destroyed, Romania revealed itself as a national community that encom- 
passed onlypan of the orthodox worid, and every effort was bent toward its 
reconstitution. The Byzantines failed (or rather never tried) to define 
themselves in purely religious terms against the Latins. Their outlook 
was shaped by the memory of their once and future politeia, which 
regrouped at Nikaia and was eventually reconstituted in Constantinople. 

Every day of Latin rule deepened “Greek” hatred of the new “Romans.” 
Soon after 1204, Konstantinos Stilbes, formerly a professor in 
Constantinople and bishop of Kyzikos befóte witnessing the atrocities of 
1204, produced a new list of western “errors.” In contrast to his other 
(unpublished) works, which are highly sophistic, this one is written in 
straightforward prose, probably because it was intended for wide circula- 
tion. Among familiar Ítems, we find this: the Latins do not honor saints of a 
foreign race {phylon)\ moreover, despite the fact that the emperor 
Constantine belonged to their own genos and championed Orthodoxy 
among them, the Graikoi, and every other ethnos, they hate him for 
establishing the empire of New Rome because they feel that it belongs to 
them. Again we see the “ethnic” fragmentation of Christendom that we 
observed above in Mesarites’ comment on the genos of St. Cecilia. It is not 
clear, however, how Stilbes defmed these ethné and gene. Certainly more 
was involved than a purely ecclesiastical división, for instance language, 
customs, and various notions of ethnicity. In his defense of Constantine, 
Stilbes divides mankind into Latins, Graikoi, and others. The Byzantines 
apparently belong to the ethnos of the Graikoi. However, on the few other 
occasions when he refers to the orthodox as Graikoi, it is only from the 
Latin point of view.^^ 

According to Stilbes, the Latins also do not fully trust St. Paul, ostensibly 
because he was not an eyewitness of Christ’s life but in reality because of the 
indictments contained in his epistle to the Romans, “namely against 
themselves.” This postulares a continuity between ancient Romans and 
modern Latins. But this is contradicted by the final “error,” according to 
which the West is full of heresy because the ancient Romans were destroyed 
by the Vandals, who then spread their heresies. This breaks the link 
between the ancient Romans and the modern Latins. Some of the latter, 
he says, do not differ in their impiety from “the ancient Rellenes.” At this 
point, Stilbes was copying an anti-Latin treatise formerly ascribed to 


Konstantinos Stilbes, Errors of the Latin Church 49 for saints and Constantine (p. 73), and 57, 59 for 
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Photios but now known to belong probably to the twelfth century.^"'^ As 
with other Komnenian writers we have discussed, Stilbes (or bis source) 
does not specify who the “modern Hellenes” are to which the ancient ones, 
namely the “pagans,” are to be contrasted. We might deem this omission 
unfortunate, as it would tell us much about the evolution of Byzantine 
notions of Hellenic identity, but we must recognize that the vagueness of 
the formulation lies precisely at the heart of our subject. It was in the very 
nature of Byzantine Hellenism that Stilhes could not simply State what he 
seems to imply, especially in a religious work such as this. The “modern 
Hellenes” were an implication, a logical corollary that could not yet be 
admitted as an existing reality. 

Stilbes’ failure to identify the modern Hellenes is curiously rectified in a 
Treatise Against the Errors ofthe Greeks {Graecorum) by Dominican mis- 
sionaries in Constantinople in 1252. After marshaling the authority of all 
the Fathers — patres antiqui, tam Graeci, quam Latini — to demónstrate that 
truth lay with the Ecclesia Romana, it concludes that the modern Greeks — 
moderni Graeci - have deviated from tradition. So while Stilbes would 
probably have placed the break between ancient and modern Greeks with 
Gonstantine, who converted the Graikoi along with all other ethne, the 
Dominicans, for their own polemical reasons, date it to sometime after the 
patristic age, probably in the seventh century. Of course, the criterion here 
was not a coherent view of national Greek history but a contestation over a 
theological patrimony. Moreover, the modern Greeks did not come into 
being with Gonstantine or at some later point in the early Middle Ages, but 
rather, ironically, in these very debates between the likes of Stilhes and the 
Dominicans, who were creating that which they were attacking. The 
Tractatus in fact became the basis for future Dominican polemics against 
“the Greeks.”^’ 

Though the existence of “modern” Hellenes was implied in much 
rhetoric of the Komnenian period, their emergence properly helongs to 
the next century, when the idea of a modern Greek ethnos was raised in 
debates that even monks and churchmen could not pretend were strictly 
ecclesiastical. No one believed that if the questions of the filioque, papal 
primacy, and leavened or unleavened bread were resolved, Graikoi and 
Latins would finally effect unión. The formar of theological debate may 
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have rested on that theoretical notion, but in reality everyone knew that 
there was more at stake, evinced in the constan: references to glossa, ethnos, 
genos, and phylon. Ecclesiastical unión was undermined by deep national 
sentiments that the monks and priests at Constantinople could only hint at 
in the first years of the occupation. The Byzantines did not accept the 
western label of Graikos, but in the free empire of Nikaia they fashioned a 
new Hellenic identity to complement their Román identity. Before exam- 
ining their response, it is worth pausing to wonder what the Dominicans’ 
moderni Graeci would have looked like in Greek, if it is true that the 
Tractatus was originally written in that language and then translated into 
Latin. Would they have been oí vOv V paiKoí? Oí Koff ppas? Or perhaps oí 
véoi? Surely not ''EÁAr|V£s. 

ROMAN NATIONALISM IN THE SUCCESSOR STATES 

It is well known that the thirteenth century witnessed a resurgence of 
Byzantine interest in Hellenism, though its contours and aims were differ- 
ent from those of its twelfth-century predecessor. Under the Komnenoi, 
Hellenism was the elite culture of a small group of trained scholars and 
expressed their insecurity in a society governed by warlords who were 
sometimes of foreign origin. In the thirteenth century, and especially at 
Nikaia, the interest in Hellenism was still confmed to a few but was meant 
by them in a national sense that theoretically encompassed all Byzantines. 
Accordingly, many modern Greek historians have dated the origin of the 
Neohellenic nation to this period,^*" although this view has not gained wide 
acceptance outside Greece. Gritics see merely a continuation of the “medi¬ 
eval universalist Ghristian empire. This response, at any rate, is certainly 
wrong, for Byzantium was never a “medieval universalist Ghristian 
empire,” only the State of the Romans. But the Greek position must not 
be accepted without qualification either, as the aftermath of 1204 did not 
alter the Román basis of Byzantine national identity. The criteria for being 
regarded as a Román remained the same. What changed was the fragmen- 
tation of the State. This temporarily forced Byzantine writers to talk about 
the nation independently of the State, revealing the particular national 
assumptions that had previously been subsumed under imperial unity 
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and therefore taken for granted. Plotting the continuity of Román national- 
ism reveáis that the new rhetoric of Hellenism did not postúlate a new Greek 
nation but was rather intended to buttress the Román claims of Nikaia 
against the Latins. The Byzantines used their Hellenism to explain what 
kind of Romans they were in opposition to their new enemies, who were 
also Romans albeit of a different sort. Still, this development certainly did 
foreshadow the emergence of a Greek national identity in later times and 
there was a continuity between the two, at least at the level of the intellectuals. 

Romania was broken. It was divided, in the language of the time, 
between the “eastern” and “western Román lands” that we misleadingly 
cali “the empire of Nikaia” and “the Despotate of Epeiros.” There was in 
addition “the empire of Trebizond,” which seems, at least initially, to have 
had the same objectives and ideology as its two rivals, but it must be 
excluded from this discussion for lack of texts from the thirteenth cen- 
tury.^® Nikaia and Epeiros were mostly concerned with each other anyway. 
Their leaders and spokesmen knew that they were dealing with two frag- 
ments of a former whole. What both had lost, in addition to each other, 
was Gonstantinople. Thus complaints regarding división were comple- 
mented by the lament of exile. In a speech written by Niketas Ghoniates 
around 1208, the first emperor at Nikaia Theodoros I Laskaris declared bis 
intention to become “one shepherd for one flock” and reclaim “our father- 
lands,” especially the capital.At about the same time, the first patriarch- 
in-exile at Nikaia, Michael Autoreianos (a friend of Eustathios and Michael 
Ghoniates), was told in a speech by the deacon Sergios that his destiny was 
to reunite the dismembered Ghurch.™° 

Both speeches, in their hatred of the Latin aggressors, alinde to the fall 
of the Temple and the Babylonian Gaptivity, which became prominent 
themes in the rhetoric of the period. Summarizing events, the fourteenth- 
century historian Nikephoros Gregoras wrote that “the State of the Romans 
was broken into many pieces, like a large ship caught in a tempest.” The 
same image had been used by Michael Ghoniates, who praised Laskaris, 
“the emperor of the East,” for “saving the fragments of the Román politeia 
in Asia.”'°“ In letters to the Nikaian patriarchs written slightly over a decade 
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later, the bishop of Naupaktos loannes Apokaukos praised bis own ruler of 
Epeiros for reclaiming lands from the Latins and restoring them to Román 
authority. He wished that “western” and “eastern” forces would unite and 
scatter the common foe. Choniates’ student Bardanes, the bishop of 
Kerkyra, expressed the same wish to the patriarch Germanos II (ca. 
1226), only regarding the Church: “who will put its ruins back together?”™^ 
Almost everyone wanted unión, and the bishops of the West were generally 
willing to accept the Nikaian patriarch. The real obstacle to political unión 
was that each of their secular rulers wanted to be the one to efifect it, by 
taking Constantinople. Neither side wanted unión on the other’s terms, 
which even led to the formulation of theoretical arguments in favor of 
temporary political separation, something that had been unthinkable in the 

^ 103 

past. 

To speak of fracture and reunión as all these men did implied a 
conception of the whole. It was precisely now, when Romania was in 
peril of being permanently lost, that the Byzantines most strongly affirmed 
what they had always believed their State to have been. Not coincidentally, 
it is now that modern historians, who otherwise deny that Byzantium was a 
national State, concede that the stares that carne into being after 1204 were 
national - or “protonational” - in conception. But the proponents of 
unión in the first decades after 1204 were oíd or middle-aged and their 
conception of Román unity had been shaped long befóte the experience of 
exile. They were not innovating about the fundamentáis. So what was it 
exactly that they wanted to put back together? 

The unity that the Byzantines preoccupied themselves with after 1204 
was not primarily that of Orthodoxy, as is often asserted.™"^ As we saw, they 
had no wish to unite with barbarían orthodox peoples. Orthodoxy, after 
all, is a matter of shared religious belief and practico; the orthodox are 
United (in communion) so long as they mutually regard each other as 
orthodox. There was never any need to “unite” them politically and the 
Byzantines never made an effort to do so in all their history. Demetrios 
Chomatenos, bishop of Ochrid (1216-1236), argued that the “eastern” and 
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“western Román lands” were already united in their faith even if they were 
politically divided (though he was unique among contemporaries in 
attempting to justify provisional political separation).”^ What was really 
at stake was the unity of Romania. Even negotiations regarding Church 
unión concerned not the whole of “Orthodoxy” but only the “western” and 
the “eastern” Román lands, namely the fragments of Romania - so, at any 
rate, believed the bishops of Epeiros in a letter sent after 1225 to the 
patriarch Germanos 11 . They went on to praise their own new emperor 
Theodoros Komnenos for defeating “the enemies of Romania,” “restoring 
the cities to the authority of the Romans,” and purifying the churches of 
“Latin fdth.” The bishops made it clear that the “unified politeia” that 
Theodoros was restoring included neither the (heretical or schismatic) 
Latins ñor the (orthodox) “Skythians” (i.e., Bulgarians). In Thessalonike, 
Apokaukos claims in another letter, Theodoros was supported by the 
orthodox Greek-speaking popuiace - he means by the Romans.™^ At this 
level, Ghurch unión was only an aspect of national reconstruction (albeit a 
necessary aspect). 

The desire for political unión, on the other hand, was not motivated by 
sheer devotion to the “monarchical ideal,” which, some beiieve, “was 
ingrained in the mind of the Byzantine Man.”“^ The Byzantines did not 
want unión hecause they held to monarchy or because this ideal mirrored 
the One God in heaven, as churchmen occasionaliy reminded them. Each 
of the two successor States was monarchical to begin with; the imperative to 
merge was generated by the desire for national unity, for otherwise we 
cannot explain why they were interested in merging only with other 
Romans. Romans, we have seen, were not defined arbitrarily as the coilec- 
tivity of the subjects of the emperor. The nation was prior to the emperor, 
who was only its chief executive and collective expression: he was the 
emperor because there were Romans ofwhom he could he the emperor. 
The roots of both monarchy and national unity were oider than the idea 
that the one emperor mirrored the One God in heaven and they were not 
theological to begin with. We see this clearly when we consider that the 
theoiogical paraliel by itself could never legitimate a ruler whose position 
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was disputed by a rival. Any emperor then had to demónstrate, usually 
through a spokesman, that he had been chosen by the entire nation, 
including the Senate, Church, and army. That is exactly what Demetrios 
Chomatenos argued on behalf of Theodoros of Epeiros. What legitimated 
his position was not some rhetorical comparison to the One God, or an 
allusion to the line in Homer’s Iliad about the need to have one king 
(another commonplace in this rhetoric), but rather, as he put it, the 
“consensus of all” - consensus omnium, Ciceronian ideology in thirteenth- 
century Epeiros! The purpose of the emperor’s office was “to benefit the 
nation {laos)” and to fight “on behalf of his patris and homophyloi” (those of 
the same race). These notions regarding the actual basis and purpose of 
imperial power were quite standard. loannes III Doukas Batatzes of Nikaia 
insisted that his authority was based on “common consent” and that its solé 
purpose was to benefit its subjects.”* This was the Byzantine conception of 
the State; the emperor as God’s vice-regent on earth was theological- 
rhetorical dressing, useless in a crisis. 

National unity was at stake. A synod of bishops proclaimed in 1226 that 
it would never do for people of the szmc genos to have two emperors.™^ The 
same idea can be found in the letters written by Michael Ghoniates after 
1204, when he was in exile on the island of Keos refusing to take sides 
between East and West. He too called for campaigns to libérate 
Gonstantinople from the cruel and rapacious Latins, who spoke a barbar¬ 
ían tongue, were of a different ethnos or genos, and had corrupted the 
worship of Ghrist by the worship of gold. In a long letter of ca. 1207 
castigating the violent ambitions of the provincial warlord León Sgouros, 
Michael laments “that we were not only oppressed by those men of a 
different phylon’ - meaning the Latins - “but this man who is allegedly of 
the same ethnos as us added to our woes... The heterogeneis are now milder 
to the Romans in comparison to this homogenes.” Here genos, ethnos, 
phylon, refer to the Romans, of whom León Sgouros was one, despite his 
aggressive behavior. We note again how interchangeable these terms were, 
so that we should not insist on a strong “ethnic” reading. In Michael’s usage 
they point to what we cali a nation. He did not see being a Román merely 
in terms of political allegiance or Orthodoxy, as do modern historians of 
Byzantium. For Michael Romanía was the nexus of language, religión. 
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customs, and perhaps ethnicity too (though this is hard to discern in the 
denatured terminology).”° It was only a national logic, not some “multi- 
ethnic universal Christian empire,” that could compel Michael to regard 
Sgouros, a man he loathed and a political rebel to boot, as one of bis 
“own kind.” 

In recounting Sgouros’ siege of Athens in bis History, Michael’s brother 
Niketas reveáis how clearly he and Michael understood the difference 
between being Christian and being Román. Addressing the rebel, 
Michael “said that it was not fitting for one who was called a Christian 
and reckoned among the Romans to wage war against the Romans, unless 
he were paying mere lip Service to Christ’s ñame and was, in his heart, far 
removed from those who are named after Him, while, as for being Román, 
he was like them only with respect to his dress and speech” (606). Being 
Christian is a matter of ethics and faith, but being Román is to belong to a 
nationally defined political community. 

Unfortunately, separatists like Sgouros have left no account of them- 
selves. Clearly their actions, both before and after 1204, tended to the 
dismemberment of Romanía, but we do not know how they presented 
themselves in relation to the ideology of national unity. It is unlikely that 
they projected any ideology beyond what opportunism might invent, in 
other words they probably found it difficult to persuade anyone to join 
them on non-pragmatic grounds. Most of these rebels, it seems, returned 
to the fold when the successor stares became powerful again, but we still do 
not fully understand the unraveling of Romanía before 1204, and neither 
did Niketas. He lamented in his History that the homogeneia had been 
ripped apart by factions, which the Latins picked off one by one (625). At 
the same time, Nikolaos Mesarites complained that “when our patris was 
conquered” some members of the imperial family seized portions of “the 
Román land” and preferred to submit to the Latins rather “than to their 
own blood {aimd) and race (phyl^I'™ 

Bulgarians and Serbs, even those living near or within the territories of 
the western lands, were certainly not considered Romans, despite being 
orthodox.”^ The basis for the differentiation was again national, though 
the easiest criterion to use on a daily basis was language. Chomatenos, 
Apokaukos, and Bardanes valorized the “Greek” or “Román” language as 
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superior to any other and clearly used it as a differentiating marker of 
Román identity."^ There were other such markers. To persuade the 
Bulgarian residents of his own city of Melenikon to submit to loannes 
III Doukas Batatzes of Nikaia, the leading citizen Nikolaos Manglabites 
argued that Batatzes’ son and heir Theodoros was married to the daughter 
of the Bulgarian king and was therefore their legitimare ruler, while to his 
Román fellow citizens he argued that their land had once belonged to the 
Román authority and they themselves were Romans by genos. Conversely, 
it made sense to Georgios Akropolites that (other) Bulgarians under 
Nikaian authority wanted to cast off the “yoke of the alloglossoi” - namely 
of the Romans - and join their own homophyloiB'^ 

“Nationalism” - beyond just national identity- was not far from all this. 
Bishop Chomatenos was proud to be a Román and considered both Latins 
and Bulgarians to be enemies of the Romans. He instructed his own ruler 
Theodoros of Epeiros to fight “for his patris and homophyloil’ Batatzes of 
Nikaia was praised by his own son for waging wars “on behalf of the 
genos. More interestingly, in an official act addressed to “the subjects of 
the emperor and all the soldiers” and written in simple Greek so that it 
could be disseminated widely, the patriarch at Nikaia Michael IV 
Autoreianos forgave the sins of all who died “fighting for God and country 
on behalf of the common salvation and iiberation of the nation {laos).” The 
act begins with a stirring piece of nationalist trumpetry: “Román Men! - 
for this ñame by itself suffices to tecali your ancient valor. You who are 
born of a genos and take pride in your ancestors . . . It is time now for 
you to show US your virtue . . . on behalf of both your faith and the liberty 
of owgenosl” The patriarch exhorts them to fight for their patris against the 
ethné and against “everyone who is opposed to you,” so presumably against 
orthodox enemies as well. The laos he is addressing are the Romans, not the 
Ghristians (though they certainly were understood to be Ghristians too). In 
a different act recognizing Theodoros I Laskaris as emperor, the patriarch 
swears allegiance on behalf of all the subjects and promises that none will 
betray Laskaris to “any enemy, whether Román or ethnikos, crowned or 
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not, not even against the grandsons of sir Andronikos” (who founded the 
principality of Trebizond).”^ 

We cannot dismiss these charged words as “aberrant.””^ Auto reíanos’ 
background lay in the bureaucracy of the capital before 1204, and he was a 
friend of Eustathios and Michael Choniates. What was new in his address 
was the remission of sins, not the nationalism. Even ifúic army he was 
addressing included many foreign mercenaries, as had always been the case 
in Byzantium, we should not conclude that there was nothing to being 
Román beyond the mere fact of serving an emperor."® To the contrary, the 
effacement of foreign elements from the national rhetoric shows that 
official spokesmen did not want to allow minorities to disrupt the illusion 
of national homogeneity and sought to Romanizo them, by subsuming 
them rhetorically to the collectivity. That is consistent with the practice of 
modern nations. The army included foreigners, but that was probably the 
only institution in which their presence was felt. Overall their numbers in 
the Nikaian empire were small and it seems that even in the army they were 
assimilated.”^ 

This discussion was deemed necessary as a backdrop for the evaluation of 
the evidence for “Hellenism” in thirteenth-century Byzantium. That evi- 
dence is often lifted out of its thoroughly Román context and used to 
proclaim the birth of a Greek nationalism that complemented an alleged 
“withering of Román traditions.”'^° As we see, no such withering occurred. 
The subjects and rulers of both the “western” and “eastern” Román lands 
were as Román as the Byzantines had ever been, and we do not explain 
anything about them by calling them Greeks. The founders of the empire 
of Nikaia were refugees from the capital and all their efforts were bent on its 
recapture. Their sons born at Nikaia continued to regard themselves as 
Constantinopolitans. But during the exile, Nikaia was the center of Román 
power and they treated it as a surrogate for Constantinople, replicating its 
institutions and even making it look physically like the city they had lost. 
The move was not unlike that from Rome to New Rome, only it was 
involuntary and expected to be temporary. A mass exodus of refugees from 
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the capital and other ateas under Latín rule to the “free” western and 
eastern lands, an event without precedent in Byzantium, reinforced this 
sense of collective exiled^' The rhetoric that issued from this unique 
calamity was stridently Román. 

IMPERIAL HELLENISM; lOANNES III BATATZES 
AND THEODOROS II LASKARIS 

We examined earlier the Hellenism of the leading intellectual figures of the 
first decades after 1204, who had matured in the Komnenian age and 
viewed their victimization by the Latins through the lens of Hellenic 
paideia. When we turn to the generation that matured after 1204, we 
fmd that the evidence for Hellenism is more scattered, fragmented, and 
later in date than is usually assumed. Crucially, it no longer revolves around 
high culture but has moved down the social scale. Linguistically, 
“Hellenes” are now no longer those who have mastered Attic rhetoric but 
those whose language is Greek. This shift accompanies catastrophic 
changes in the institutions of cultural life. Gone were the capital’s theatra, 
the extensive personal and public libraries, the gold with which to reward 
and the official posts with which to maintain a regiment of trained orators 
and literati. The humanism, literary experiments, and classical scholarship 
that sustained Komnenian Hellenism carne to an end with the final versión 
of the History of Niketas Ghoniates. The greatest scholar of the following 
era, Nikephoros Blemmydes, had to travel throughout Greece and the 
Aegean to lócate manuscripts. This was not an exciting moment of redis- 
covery, comparable to the manuscript-hunts of the Renaissance, but an 
inconvenience imposed by cultural collapse. Blemmydes was trying to put 
some of the pieces back together; as he put it, “our vast culture has been 
extinguished.” Apokaukos too was nostalgic for the starry world of philo- 
sophers and orators that was lost when the capital was sacked. A late 
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thirteenth-century continuator of the History of Georgios Akropolites 
(possibly Theodoros Skoutariotes) claims that Batatzes created librarles 
in all the cities and that bis son, Theodoros II Laskaris, a philosopher in bis 
own right, collected books and scholars with the result that learning, 
“which had been reduced to nothing after the destruction of the Queen 
of Cities, now began to revive.” Yet with the possible exception of Laskaris 
himself these schools failed to produce any Hellenists, or “Rellenes,” of the 
kind that had once frequented the Komnenian courts, ñor a general culture 
of satire, eroticism, and heresy.’^^ 

Looking at Niketas Choniates and Apokaukos, we found that the ternas 
Graikos and Mellen were now increasingly being used to differentiate the 
Byzantines from the Latins based on religión and speech, two key compo- 
nents and signifiers of Román identity. Thus, in some circles, a Hellenism 
of sorts had already grafted itself upon Byzantine national identity. But 
there was no systematic reworking of Román ideology or consensos among 
the national spokesmen regarding this new development. 

The most important text in this connection is a polemical letter sent by 
the emperor of Nikaia Batatzes to pope Gregorios IX in 1237 in responso to 
a papal missive. The pope had appealed to “the wisdom of the Greeks” — 
just when his armies had ruined their culture — and, threatening another 
Crusade, demanded that Batatzes submit to the Román Church, whose 
authority was heavenly and not of this earth. He also demanded that 
Batatzes cease his war against Jean de Brienne, the Latin ruler of 
Constantinople (1231-1237). To appreciate Batatzes’ responso we have to 
remember that he was among the most capable Byzantine emperors. He 
had driven both rivals and enemies from the field, extended the borders of 
his realm, was recognized in most of the former lands of Romania as the 
legitimate emperor of the Romans, and was beloved by his subjects for his 
justice and his efforts to increase their prosperity through careful admin- 
istration. He was later revered as a saint in Asia Minor. Such a man had no 
patience for papal effrontery, and his responso, made from a position of 
strength, reveáis the scorn and sarcasm with which most Byzantines must 
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have treated the claims of the West upon their lands and loyalties, at least 
when they were not compelled by forcé and fear to dissemble. It is worth 
quoting the bulk of this text, which has never been published in English. 

loannes Doukas, faithful-in-Christ basileus and autokrator of the Romans, to the 
Most Holy pope of eider Rome, Gregorios . . . 

When those who were sent by your Holiness approached my Imperial Majesty 
they gave me a letter, which they claimed was yours and insisted that it was 
addressed to me. Yet I, seeing that its contenta were absurd, could not believe that 
it was yours and thought that it was by someone who is extremely irrational, whose 
soul is full of delusion and arrogance . . . This letter says that wisdom reigns in our 
Hellenic race and streams of it flowed out to all other places as from a spring; also 
that it is necessary for us, who are so distinguished by this wisdom, not to forget 
the antiquity of your throne, as though this were a great theorem that requires 
much wisdom to be understood. But what need is there of wisdom to understand 
what your throne is? If it stood upon the clouds or was airborne somewhere, 
perhaps we would need meteorological wisdom to understand it, along with 
thunderbolts and lightning and other such things . . . But since it is planted firmly 
on earth, and differs in no way from other episcopal thrones, how is knowledge of 
it not readily at hand for everyone? 

That wisdom springs from om genos and that it blossomed First among us before 
being transmitted to others . . . is said truly. But how did you forget, or, rather, if 
you did not forget, how did you suppress the fact that, in addition to our reigning 
wisdom, imperial authority in this world was also bestowed upon our genos by 
Constantine the Great?... For who does not know that the rights of bis succession 
passed to om genos and that we are bis legal heirs and successors? You demand that 
we not neglect your throne and its authority. Shall we, then, not counter-demand 
that you observe and recognize our just rights to the authority and power of 
Constantinople, which rights originated in the days of Constantine the Great and, 
passing from him through a long series of rulers of our genos that extended for 
about a millennium, has come to us? Indeed, it carne to my own progenitors, those 
of the genos of the Doukai and Komnenoi (there is no need to mention others), 
whose families were Hellenic. These men of mj genos held sway in Constantinople 
for hundreds of years, and the Church of Rome as well as its high priests pro- 
claimed them emperors of the Romans. How, then, does it seem right to you that 
we do not reign, that you have crowned loannes of Pretouna [Jean de Brienne] 
emperor? What right does he have to the imperial position of the pious 
Constantine the Great? Whose rights have prevailed in this instance? How is it 
that you approve unjust and grasping attitudes and hands, and regard as a matter 
of law that thieving and murderous takeover by which the Latins installed 
themselves in the city of Constantine? . . . Even though we have been forced to 
change our location, regarding our rights to that authority we remain unmoved 
and unchanging, by the grace of God. For he who is emperor rules over a nation 
{ethnos) and a people {laos) and a multitude, not over rocks and wooden beams, 
which make the walls and towers. 
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This letter also said the following, that your heralds had traversed the entire 
World preaching the message of the Cross; and that a large number of warriors had 
assembled for the liberation of the Holy Land . . . When we heard this, our hearts 
were gladdened and our hopes raised, thinking, as was only reasonable, that these 
avengers of the Holy Lands would start their work of vengeance with our own 
country, and impose upon those who have enslaved it the just penalty that they 
deserve for violating sacred churches, profaning sacred vessels, and perpetrating 
every kind of unholy deed against Christians. But then your letter went on to cali 
loannes “the emperor of Constantinople” and “the dear son” of Your Honor . . . 
And so we laugh, considering the irony of “Holy Lands” and the jokes at the 
expense of the Cross. These notions they [i.e., the Crusaders] devised to further 
their own ambitions and are merely a noble disguise for their love of power 
and gold. 

Batatzes declares that he will never stop in his efforts to reclaim 
Constantinople, for he does not recognize the jurisdiction and authority 
of Jean de Brienne. And should more Crusaders come, “we have the means 
to defend ourselves.” 

We must be careful in interpreting this sarcastic and amusing document. 
Batatzes’ principal concern is not to announce his Hellenic ancestry but to 
assert his rights to the Román imperial legacy. It was in fact Gregorius’ letter 
that put him in the “Greek” position, by praising the wisdom that originated 
among the Greeks and spread out from them to other nations. Batatzes 
acknowledges the compliment, but immediately asserts that his genos, mean- 
ing presumably the Greeks, had also inherited the imperial mande of 
Constantine. It is the latter that he cares about chiefly, not his ethnic 
ancestry. Even when he refers to the families from which he was descended, 
the Doukai and Komnenoi, and admits that they were Greek, still the point 
that he emphasizes is that they were the legitimate heirs of Constantine and 
had been recognized as such by the Church of Rome. In other words, he 
rejects the position into which the pope apparently wanted to sitúate him in 
accordance with western interests, namely of being Greek rather than 
Román. There is no question that the latter means infmitely more to him, 
though this did not mean that he had to renounce the former, given that the 
Byzantines did not think that having an “ethnic” ancestry had much to do 
with being Román. But there is no Greek nationalism here. “Hellenism” is 
pushed onto Batatzes by the West; he does not “emphasize” it of his own 
volition, as has been claimed, and he would probably not have mentioned it 
at all had it not been presupposed by the pope. Ñor is it even dear that he 
takes pride in it, as opposed to it being something that he is forced to 
acknowledge and argüe around. Still, he does not try to refute it, by arguing 
for instance, as others had in the past, that the Doukai were descended from a 
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Román family that had moved to the East with Constandne. Perhaps he was 
unaware of those rhetorical exercises/^^ 

Batatzes’ letter is significant for the history of Byzandne Hellenism 
because it is the first instance of a Byzantine accepting that his ethnic 
origins were Greek in a way that linked him to the “wise” ancients. In other 
words, Greek ethnicity is valorized by the pope and the emperor because it 
establishes links to classical culture. In this way the Byzantine Hellenism of 
the thirteenth century presupposes that of the twelfth. 

If Batatzes wanted to further annoy Gregorios, he could not have done 
much better than to marry the daughter of the Germán emperor Frederick 
II Hohenstaufen (in ca. 1244). This anti-papal alliance generated official 
letters written in Greek at the western court in 1250. Frederick, “emperor of 
the Romans, Augustos by the grace of God,” addresses Batatzes as '^basileus 
of the Graikoi,” but in one of the letters he refers to Batatzes’ subjects as 
Romans and praises their Orthodoxy (yet in a parallel letter to Michael II 
of Epeiros, Frederick refers to his subjects as Graikoi). Where Gregorios 
had praised the Greeks for spreading their wisdom to other nations, 
Frederick praises Batatzes’ subjects - whoever he thought they were - for 
spreading Orthodoxy.'^'^ These documents reveal that Batatzes did not cali 
himself a Mellen in diplomatic correspondence and did not expect others to 
so cali him, for it would have cost Frederick no more to do so than it had 
the pope. Ñor does it seems that the ethnonym was employed for internal 
purposes. In 1252, lakobos, the former bishop of Ochrid, delivered an 
address to Batatzes which makes no reference to Greeks, only to 
Romans; Greece appears here only as a región of the empire. Under 
Batatzes, then, there was no imperial program to “emphasize” Hellenic 
descent or anything else Hellenic. 

In contrast to his father, the emperor Theodoros II Laskaris (1254-1258) 
took a personal interest in a more “national” idea of Hellenism, whose 
terms we can now put into perspective. Laskaris was groomed for the 
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throne and studied under the most learned scholars of his age, Blemmydes 
and Akropolites, though both later became his enemies. He was an able 
ruler but grew suspicious of the aristocracy and was cruel toward the end of 
his reign. He was an accomplished writer and left a large collection of 
letters and many rhetorical, philosophical, theological, and satirical works. 
Some of these were not published until very recently; none have benefited 
from literary analysis. Laskaris’ style is difficult and uses many words that 
he coined himself His personality is engaging though often comes across as 
pessimistic, morose, and distracted by his weaknesses (he suffered bad 
health and epilepsy). He was serious in the pursuit of wisdom and despised 
worldly glory, probably genuinely. He took his duties as a Christian 
monarch very seriously, but his works show a preference for classical 
exempla, modes, and genres/^*" 

In many passages, Laskaris casually refers to Hellenes where others 
would have referred to Romans. In an Encomium to his father he refers 
to the “Hellenic breasts” of the imperial soldiers, those “sons of the 
Hellenes.” In the same text, Alexander the Great is mentioned as a former 
king of the Hellenes, implying that Batatzes rules the same nation (except 
that his subjects are Christian).In two letters Laskaris, now emperor, 
refers to Byzantine soldiers simply as Hellenes. “The nations move against 
US,” he says in another letter to Blemmydes, naming Persians, Italians, 
Bulgarians, and Serbs. “The Hellenes (tó ‘EAAr|viKÓv) must help them- 
selves, alone, looking to their own resources.” To his cióse friend Georgios 
Mouzalon he wrote that God placed many Persians under the authority of 
the Hellenic race {phylon) for the good of Romais (Romania). In another 
letter, he awaits the return of his ambassador, the bishop of Sardeis, “from 
Europe to Greece (tó 'EAAr|viKÓv).” This Greece does not necessarily refer 
only to Asia Minor, as is supposed, because the bishop was in Rome and so 
the reference may be more general; it may refer to all the lands inhabited by 
Greeks. In a parallel letter to that bishop, Laskaris asks directly when he will 
return from Europe to Greece, specifying that he will have to pass through 
Thrake befóte reaching “inner Asia.” So his conception of “Greece” was 
probably not limited to Asia Minor.This is a crucial reversal of prior 
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Byzantine usage. In the past, “Greeks” had been those who lived in Greece; 
now “Greece” was wherever Greeks lived. 

This last letter also reveáis that Laskaris’ use of the Hellenic ethnonym 
was still polysemic. He recounts there a philosophical debate at the court 
with a Germán margrave (Berthold of Hohenburg), whom he praises for 
his manners and for being educated in both the Italian and the Hellenic 
paideia. The latter, of course, was common to both ancient and “modern” 
Hellenes and, as we will see, is clearly understood by Laskaris as a link 
between them. But when Laskaris says that the debate included “the 
theology of the Hellenes,” he is clearly referring to the ancients only. He 
then boasts that the debate reflected glory on the Hellenes: “a victory of the 
Hellenes over the Italians.” These now must be his own people, who 
presumably do not share “the theology of the [ancient] Hellenes.” Yet a 
few lines later he calis them Ausones (and casually calis them Romans in his 
various works). In short. Mellen was for him a way of saying Román - these 
are Romans as Greeks - though it does not always mean that. Gonventional 
meanings could supervene. In a liturgical oration he dismissed “Hellenic 
speculation on nature” as “impious.” But we should not make too much of 
this typecast expression that was virtually required by the context.^^^ 

The Greeks had typically been perceived as foreigners by the Byzantines, 
even by Psellos. Laskaris was the first who was willing to identify with them 
as their direct intellectual and ethnic heir. In a letter to Hagiotheodorites he 
admits that, while his correspondent was well versed in the Gospels, he 
himself was unworthy of them and, anyway, preferred “the Hellenic 
dialect, which I love more than breathing itselP (i.e., Attic over Biblical 
Greek). Elsewhere he rehabilitares the teachings of “the most philosophical 
Hellenes, that which thought so well and so powerfully.” Of course, 
the need to rehabilítate implies a certain distance between “us” and “them.” 
But in his accounts of the debate with the margrave, Laskaris is clearly 
proud of his own Hellenes, who possess Hellenic wisdom and can defeat 
the Latins with it. “The whole company of the margrave was routed by 
Hellenic philosophy,” he hoasts.^^° In an anti-Latin treatise ostensibly on 
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the problem of the procession of the Holy Spirit, he digresses at length to 
prove that because Greece is in the geographical middle of the earth - he 
even furnishes a diagram - “the Hellenic genos is superior to all others on 
account of its position and good climate and therefore in cleverness and 
Science.” He offers the ancient writers themselves as proof of this superi- 
ority (those from whom he took the argument in the first place), and makes 
his polemical intent clear: “every kind of philosophy and knowledge was 
either an invention of the Rellenes or was improved by them . . . But you, 
O Italian, in whom do you boast?” If Hellenic logos has been quiet, he 
explains, that is because of circumstance and Latin aggression. The pan- 
hellenion is now free, at Nikaia at any rate, “and Nikaia is comparable to 
Athens... Go to school, if you will, and learn that philosophizing is of the 
Rellenes.” Laskaris follows this with a provocative and evocative assertion 
of Hellenic continuity: “the same air that was then, is now ours too; the 
Hellenic language is ours; and we are drawn from their blood ... But what 
wisdom ever carne írom you to 

That, at any rate, was how Laskaris presented his case to “the Italian.” It 
was a biological, geographical, linguistic, and cultural argument for con¬ 
tinuity and was made ostensibly in support of a theological position, even 
though the digression takes on a life of its own. In a letter to Blemmydes, 
however, Laskaris sees matters more pessimistically, though the premise of 
continuity remains the same: he there expresses a fear that philosophy will 
flee “from us - for it started with the Rellenes, who despise it now as 
foreign - and go to the barbarians.” The same continuity is implied as in 
the anti-Latin treatise, but it gives less comfort; the modern Greeks are not 
elevated by their ancient patrimony but are rather unfavorably compared 
to their ancestors. This passage, moreover, is the first known instance of 
Byzantine intellectual insecurity toward the West, and it is no accident that 
it is expressed by the first Byzantine author who believed in continuity 
from ancient Greece.^^^ 

A stronger argument for continuity had never been made in Byzantium. 
Laskaris presents himself and his subjects as the biological and intellectual 
heirs of the Greeks. He believes that their bravery in battle, their language, 
philosophy, theology, and climate were superior to those of anyone else. 
But if we prioritize the elements of continuity, we fmd that the most 
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important one for Laskaris was philosophical. In other words, he did not 
begin with a holistic belief in continuity which then happened to entail that 
he had a claim to ancient philosophy; rather, it seems that he identified 
with ancient philosophy through his studies - “I am an Athenian,” he 
declared in the anti-Latin treatise - to such an extent that he claimed it as a 
national prerogative, explaining the persistence of philosophy in the land 
of Greece through the argument from continuity. That argument was not 
hard to make, for language, climate, history, and even blood were all there 
if one cared to see things that way. What is remarkable, perhaps, is that no 
other Byzantine, especially in the Komnenian period, had yet to make the 
connection in that way. It was now advocated in response to unique 
circumstances and from an idiosyncratic point of view that fused philo¬ 
sophical, historical, and national concerns; Laskaris was very much a 
philosopher-king. Hellenic continuity was, then, yet another argument 
in his arsenal of theological and cultural polemic. 

In short, Laskaris finally fused the two meanings of Hellenism whose 
complex interwoven history we have been tracking throughout this study: 
paideia and collective “national” identity. Classical culture did not for him 
define the Román elite against other Romans but had for the first time 
become a defining national quality and a matter for collective pride. But 
the nation in question was the Román one: we should make no mistake 
about this. Laskaris was no less a Román than any other Byzantine; he did 
not replace Romanía with Helias. What he did do was, first, accept the 
Greek ethnic origin of his nation, as had his father in 1237 (though without 
any particular enthusiasm), and, second, stake national pride on Greek 
paideia in the face of the Latin colonial and theological challenge. What 
enabled this transformation of elite culture into a national quality was the 
fact that Laskaris was both an emperor in an age of increased national 
anxiety and a trained Hellenist in the tradition of the twelfth-century 
humanists. Whereas the latter had used their Hellenism as an exclusive 
badge of class, Laskaris fused it with Román national pride. This combi- 
nation, ironically, had not been possible under the aristocratic and milita- 
ristic Komnenoi. It is interesting, moteo ver, that Laskaris seems to have 
been unaware that he was innovating. In all likelihood, he did not know the 
history of Byzantine Hellenism as we do now. 

Interestingly, Laskaris’ “holistic” Hellenism seems to have included an 
archaeological aspect as well, which postulated distinctions between 
ancient glory and modern worthlessness in a way that foreshadowed the 
moodier aspects of Hellenism in our era. Now, the Byzantines had always 
been interested in ancient ruins - Athens seems to have supported a tourist 
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infrastructure - but here ruins were for the First time entangled in broader 
debates about identity/^^ Here is what Laskaris wrote to Akropolites about 
the city of Pergamos. 

It received us, though it is difficult to gain a view of the whole of it and no less 
difficult to climb to the top. It is full of sights, but these have aged and withered 
with time, showing us, as if in a mirror, the splendor and magnificence of those 
who built them. They are full of Hellenic genius and represent its wisdom. The 
city displays these things and reproaches us, as their descendants, with the majesty 
of ancestral glory. For these things are awe-inspiring compared to modern resto- 
rations . .. In the midst of the buildings you can see decrepit huts and the ruins of 
abandoned houses, a sight that causes much grief What mouse-holes are to our 
houses one might say that the latter are compared to these buildings that have 
passed away. And if the analogy holds with regard to their residents, O woe for the 
misfortune of those who Uve today! How unequal, how inferior! On either side of 
the walls of the great theater there are circular towers made of regular stonework 
and encircled by friezes. These were neither made ñor conceived by anyone alive 
today. It is amazing even to look upon them . . . The foot of the hill is more 
beautiful than the peak, as is the city of the dead than that of the living. Beholding 
this city, then, how depressed we were, how skittish; we were joyously glad and 
weeping and laughing at the same time.'^'*^ 

We see here the misery of the “modern” Greek, fated to exult in those very 
Works that prove to him his own worthlessness. “It is a terrible thing not only 
to be unable to surpass the works of your father, but to be unable to under- 
stand them.’”^’ Speaking of fathers and forefathers, Laskaris was always aware 
that as an emperor he ruled in the shadow of his father, a far greater man than 
he whom he praised and idolized in many works. He aiso knew that he would 
never rival his teacher Blemmydes in philosophy. The insecurities of ancestor- 
worship were a part of his life from the beginning. By accepting the Greeks as 
his ancestors he could at least hold his head up high when taiking to west- 
erners, despite the fact that he ruled a córner of southeastern Europe 
surrounded by Bulgarians and Turks. But that pride carne at a high price, 
for as a Greek he was doomed to be inferior (again) in his own eyes. 

This is a turning point in the evolution of Hellenism, for the ruins of the 
ancient cities had not elicited such reactions befóte, at least not befóte 
Michael Ghoniates arrived in Athens. Both Ghoniates and Laskaris vacil- 
lated between a depressive admiration of antiquity and the officiai position 
of their faith that no matter how great the ancients appeared to be, 
Ghristians were superior.'^*" Both were trained Hellenists, which made 
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them more sensitive to what the world had lost when ancient Greek culture 
was extinguished (though they did not specify when exactly that hap- 
pened). In reading Laskaris’ description of Pergamos, “one is reminded 
of Petrarch’s similar experience when he visited Rome a hundred years 
later. But there is a difference: the significance of Laskaris’ attitude is that 
he contrasts the wretchedness of his age, not with the good oíd days of 
Justinian, but with the time of the Rellenes. We may speak of 
Romantic Hellenism. In fact, we could even go further and postúlate a 
Hellenic nationalism. After all, Laskaris calis his nation and its soldiers 
Greeks; believes that they are descended from the ancient Greeks, whose 
paideia, language, and blood they all share; calis their land Greece and 
admires his ancestors’ monuments. Only religión had fundamentally 
changed, but Laskaris is generally silent about that. In short, none of the 
foundations on which the Greek nation was (re)imagined in modern times 
was lacking in his conception; he even had some of the same emotional 
reactions and archaeological fantasies.'^* 

Still, there is something unsatisfying about this interpretation. We 
expect the birth of a new nation - or the rebirth of an oíd one - to be 
accompanied by more self-consciousness and ideological turmoil. Laskaris 
never confronts head-on the crucial problems that would be addressed in 
the fifteenth century by Neo-Hellenist thinkers (Georgios Gemistos 
Plethon and Laonikos Ghalkokondyles), and later by the founders of 
modern Greece. In scattered texts and letters, he took advantage of cultural 
attributes that lay near at hand (the land, the language, the philosophy); 
he did not systematically set out to prove anything or explain what exactly 
it meant to be a Greek beyond possessing those attributes which happened 
to come to the Byzantines through the depths of time. Where had the 
Greeks been for the past two millennia? What was their relation to the 
Romans? Laskaris does not tell us. It was enough for him to proudiy or 
polemically cite this or that, here and there. His references to Greeks - 
modern and ancient - are sporadic and casual, as though he is not saying 
anything new. In a sense, he is not. His national Hellenism rides comfort- 
ably because it is carried by the existing nation: Romania. Laskaris has 
merely shifted his focus toward the Hellenic end of the spectrum of 
Byzantium’s cultural background, but this is perhaps more flavor than 
substance. He scatters references but does not, in the end, build up 
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anything solid or independent out of them. His Hellenism is only an 
expression of his Román nationalism, which has been modulated, as so 
often befo re, to meet new challenges. 

Besides, Laskaris was probably alone in all this. We do not know 
whether he was the only one crying and laughing at Porgamos (or what 
his companions thought of that). In all likelihood, they could accommo- 
date to his moods, for that is what his Hellenism was, ultimately. Yet none 
of the writers who carne out of the empire of Nikaia went as far as he did in 
identifying Greece and Rome. It is worth looking at three of them, briefly, 
even though they wrote after the end of the Nikaian period (1261). The 
comparison reveáis that we are not dealing with a general trend but separare 
and idiosyncratic formulations, as each writer carne to grips in a different 
way with the complex ideological tensions of the thirteenth century. 

THE INTELLECTUALS OF NIKAIA 

Nikephoros Blemmydes, Laskaris’ mentor in philosophy and later his 
bitter enemy, was born in Constantinople before the fall and became the 
leading scholar of his age (1197-ca. 1269). He was an able logician, a pious 
monk, and even went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He was less of a 
humanist, in the manner of Psellos and the twelfth-century sophists, and 
more interested in theology, logic, and natural Science. He was also narrow- 
minded, arrogant, self-righteous, insubordinare, and ill-at-ease with 
human company.'^^ He was harried by charges of homosexuality and 
boasted in his autobiography of the favors done him by those in high 
places, especially God. He recounts four assassination attempts made 
against him and carefully narrares the deaths of his enemies. He probably 
believed that he was a saint and hoped he would be revered after his death. 
He wrote the autobiography partly to promote this claim.'"^° 

Blemmydes’ technical works have received very little attention and some 
have not been properly published. We will limit our discussion to the 
Basilikos Andrias {Imperial Statué), a ‘mirror of princes’ consisting of 219 
short aphorisms addressed to Laskaris, and the autobiography, because 
these are the works in which he mentions, respectively, pagan Hellenes and 
modern Greeks. Neither work has so far been the object of much 
discussion. 


Cf. Nikephoros Blemmydes, A PartialAccount 1.38, 2.41. 
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Probably in conformity with Laskaris’ tastes, there are no Chrisdan 
exempla in the Andrias. Blemmydes uses classical modeis to illustrate 
secular virtues along with a few Oíd Testament figures for religious ones. 
His model of kingship is Trajan (whom he calis Nerva). Trajan was so 
serene, compassionate, and merciful that he was forgiven his ignorance and 
“impiety” (i.e., paganism) by the intercession of pope Gregorios 
“Compassion,” Blemmydes declares, “outweighs impiety if it is supported 
by the prayers of a righteous man” (61-64). Is this a plea for Laskaris to curb 
his suspicion and cruelty? And is the “righteous man” who can pray on his 
behalf Blemmydes himself? Blemmydes also praises Kyros and Alexander 
the Great (86) and “the Athenians of oíd, who divided their activities 
between the exercise of letters and law, and that of land and naval warfare” 
(136-139). This reminds us of Ghoniates’ frustrated praise of the Greeks in 
the letter to Drimys, and we find that Blemmydes’ classical turn is inspired 
by the same event, the decline of Byzantium in the years befóte 1204. “If 
people of this kind are difficult to find today, it is because they are ignored, 
while the wicked are preferred . . . Why else has our vast culture been 
extinguished . . . except because we dismissed people of this kind and 
selected their opposites to hold both secular and spiritual offices?” 
(165-166). Greek virtue was apparently good enough for the Ghurch now. 

The valorization of antiquity in the Basilikos Andrias may have been 
designed to appeal to its addressee, who loved its language, philosophy, and 
monuments. Oddly, there is little evidence that Blemmydes himself was 
inspired by the ancients. Yet in his autobiography, which he wrote after the 
recapture of Gonstantinople in 1261, he calis the Romans of the State of 
Nikaia “Rellenes” on one occasion (and never calis them Romans) and 
once refers to the Asian lands of Nikaia as “this AírÉ’Helias,” i.e., as opposed 
to the Greek mainland.'"^^ As with Laskaris, we have here a región being 
called Greece because Greeks lived in it, rather than the reverse, which had 
been the rule for centuries in Byzantium. But it would be a mistake to 
conclude from these passages that Blemmydes shared Laskaris’ Hellenic 
interpretation of the Román nation. The explanation for his usage lies in a 
completely different direction. Blemmydes spent much of his Ufe in 
theological controversy against the Latins. It was they who were the real 
“Romans” for him, being members of the Román Ghurch.Blemmydes 
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was not emotionally attached to the ethnonym Hellen, as was Laskaris, 
given that he uses it only once in a contemporary sense and probably only 
to avoid confusing the Byzantines of Nikaia with the Romans of (Eider) 
Rome, against whom he was engaged in bitter polemic; he probably meant 
nothing more by “Hellen” than “Greek-speaker.” Ñor does he seem to have 
cared much for the Román label either, given how casually he surrendered 
it to his foes. Religious identity was more important to him than to 
Laskaris. Blemmydes was, moreover, unique in respecting the independ- 
ence of the States of Rhodes and Epeiras and believed that they should not 
have been absorbed by Nikaia against their will.'"^"^ “Hellen” in a national 
sense meant as little to him as “Román.” To a casual observer, then, 
Blemmydes and Laskaris seem to belong to a “Hellenic” movement, but 
this is true only in the sense that their Hellenism was a response to Latin 
colonialism. When we look closer, their positions appear to have been as 
different as their personalities. 

The statesman Georgios Akropolites (1217-1282) was the student of 
Blemmydes and a teacher of Laskaris. Yet his outlook on these problems 
was different from either of theirs. In his History of the years 1204—1261, 
Akropolites never calis anyone a Greek. His Romans are fully Román and 
proud of it. When Michael Palaiologos (the future Michael VIII) was asked 
to submit to an ordeal to prove his innocence in a plot, Akropolites has him 
respond that ordeals do not accord with Román or ecclesiastical law. “If I 
were born of barbarians and raised with barbarian customs, then I would 
submit to a trial in the barbarian way. But as I am a Román born of 
Romans, I expect to be tried in accordance with Román law” (50).'"^^ 
“Greek” in Akropolites is used only in connection with language (76) 
and geography (80), a usage that conforms to ancient Byzantine conven- 
don and bypasses the developments of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Akropolites’ indifference to the ñame Hellen may be linked to the fact 
that he was one of those few Byzantines who actually was inspired by an 
ecumenical Román visión. At least, he invoked it for rhetorical purposes in 
a treatise Against the Latins that he wrote while imprisoned in Epeiras in the 
late 1250S. He begins by addressing the Latins as “Romans, you who come 
from eider Rome; I wish to cali you brothers because we think and believe 
the same way [homognbmones and homophrones) In other words, the 
transnational “Román” identity evoked here exeludes precisely the elements 
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that constituted and defmed Byzantine Romanía as a community of law, 
political unity, language, custom, history, and ethnos, and had separated it 
from other Christian nations. This unity of belief, he continúes in the 
introduction, is what God intended when he sent Christ to mankind, so 
that there would not he, “in the words of the great Paul, either Greek or 
harharian or Skythian or Jew or any other ethnic ñame, hut all would he 
named after Ghrist solely.” We used to he united and hrotherly, he adds, 
hut he who first divided man from God has separated us also. Would it not 
he hetter for all nations {ethné) to he united in Ghrist?''^'^ 

After discussing the theological issues, Akropolites concludes his treatise 
hy wondering why there is so much strife and disunity in the Ghristian 
World. This introduces a remarkahle passage that deserves to he quoted. 

It seems, O Italians, that you no longer remember our ancient harmony. . . But no 
other nations were ever as harmonious as the Graikoi and the Italians. And this was 
only to be expected, for Science and iearning carne to the Italians from the Graikoi. 
And after that point, so that they need no longer use their ethnic ñames, a New 
Rome was built to complement the Eider one, so that all could be called Romans 
after the common ñame of such great cities, and have the same faith and the same 
ñame for it. And just as they received that most noble ñame from Ghrist, so too did 
they take upon themselves the national (ethnikori) ñame [i.e., of Román]. And 
everything else was common to them: magistracies, laws, literature, city councils, 
law courts, piety itself; so that there was nothing that was not common to those of 
Eider and New Rome. But O how things have changed!’'^^ 

The events of the thirteenth century had affected Akropolites’ Outlook 
after all. Instead of concentrating on what separated him from the Latins, 
which is what Hellenism represented for Laskaris, he looked in the 
Byzantine rhetorical repertoire for something that could bring them 
together. He professed belief in an ecumenical Román ideal that had 
been synthesized long ago from two parts, the Italians and the Graikoi, 
who had then fallen out for reasons that Akropolites does not specify. He 
admits that his own people had once been Graikoi and that they had 
apparently become so again now. Yet no Byzantine prior to 1204 would 
have bothered to think such a thing. Akropolites’ ideological reconstitution 
of Román unity from those two constituent parts was an exercise that only 
the conditions of the thirteenth century made possible. Its counterpart on 
the Latín side can be found in the Chronicle of the Marea, where the 
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Crusaders explain that Franks and Romans (i.e., Byzantines) had once been 
obedient to the pope yet in time these Romans - “who were also called 
Rellenes . . . but had taken their ñame from Rome” — broke away from 
Rome in their arrogance. This is the same history, only viewed from the 
other sided"^^ 

Like bis contemporaries, Akropolites seems not to have thought through 
the implications of his argument. He does not explain how his nation was 
simultaneously Greek and Román. Moreover, while we can discern cul¬ 
tural pride in his claim that the ancient Graikoi had given Science and 
learning to the Italians, he is vague on what the Italians had given in return. 
This suggests a form of Greek chauvinism. But we should not equate his 
position with that of Laskaris. In fact, it is antithetical in important ways, as 
Akropolites valúes being Román over the cultural or ethnic particularities 
of his own “nation.” And he calis his side of the Román oikoumene Graikoi 
rather than Rellenes, by which he elsewhere designares pagans.^'^^ He is 
willing, at least for the purposes of this treatise, to set aside the cultural 
differences that separated Graikoi and Italians in order to project unión on 
a higher plañe, something in which Laskaris, with his Hellenic pride, gives 
no sign of being interested. This more Román ideology may be due to the 
fact that Akropolites was writing after the restoration of the empire to 
Constantinople and his siding with Michael VIII Palaiologos, who over- 
threw the Laskarid dynasty and whose diplomacy aimed at restoring to the 
Byzantines their preeminent place in the Christian world. 

It seems, then, that three of the leading intellectuals of Nikaia - Laskaris, 
Blemmydes, and Akropolites, who knew each other well and were bound 
to each other through politics and pedagogy - had entirely different ideas 
about Greeks and Romans. There was no official Nikaian ideology of 
national Hellenism, only the idiosyncratic reactions of different writers. 
Laskaris was a Hellenic enthusiast (at least in his literary endeavors); 
Blemmydes an opponent of the Román Church; and Akropolites a Cham¬ 
pion of Román ecumenism (at least in rhetorical address to the Latins). It 
seems, moreover, that these men did not much discuss the issue among 
themselves, and probably had to work out the individual meanings of 
“Román,” “Rellene,” and “Graikos” from the context of each other’s 
works, just as we have to do. Still, the idea that the Byzantines were 
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somehow descended from the ancient Greeks was gaining ground and 
appears casually in the most unlikely places. In the run-up to the Council 
of Lyons (1274), when the pope and the emperor Michael VIII were 
attempting to enforce unity with Rome on the Byzantine Church and 
people, the patriarch loseph commissioned an analysis of the problems 
facing unión. In a theoretical discussion of the meaning of ñames, the 
patriarch declared casually that “although we are Rellenes \sy genos, we cali 
ourselves Romans, and rightly, for we have inherited this ñame from New 
Rome. We have the same personal ñames as many of the Italians, and we 
have officia in our politeia, in accordance with the words of their language.” 
Like Akropolites, then, loseph had accepted the Rellenes as the ethnic 
ancestors of the Byzan tiñes, and his conception of Román identity revolved 
around the politically defined community of Romanía, not ethnicity. The 
patriarch was likewise closer to loannes III Doukas Batatzes than to his son 
Laskaris in that he was far more interested in establishing the Byzantines’ 
right to New Rome than in playing up their Greek ancestry, even though 
he granted it in the face of Latin polemic.'’° 

We turn, fmally, to the scholar and theologian Gregorios of Cyprus 
(1241-1290, born Georgios), who wanted to study with Blemmydes but was 
rejected by him; after 1261, he took up with Akropolites (his focus was on 
Aristotle). Eventually, he became patriarch of Constantinople (1283-1289). 
And yet despite his pedagogical background, he was closer to Blemmydes 
and even to Laskaris when it carne to the issues at hand. As patriarch he was 
anti-Latin and rejected imperially sponsored attempts to effect unión. At 
the beginning of his own brief autobiography (meant as a preface to his 
collected letters), he says that he was descended from the “Relíenle” 
population of the island of Cyprus, which was “enslaved by the Italians.” 
Re attended some of “the schools of the Romans,” but these taught in 
Latin, “an alien and bastard tongue” that gave him difficulty. These 
“Romans,” then, were Latins. That was when he decided to seek instruc- 
tion in “the tongue of the Rellenes” and, against his parents’ wishes, 
traveled to Nikaia, which he hoped would be a new Athens. Re wanted 
to study with Blemmydes, who, he heard, was “the wisest man not only 
among our Rellenes (tcíov écp’ f)ptíóv) but of all people. 
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Gregorios exhibits a “Hellenic” outlook that is slightly stronger than that 
of Blemmydes but does not reacb tbe level of a Laskaris. He was certainly 
proud of bis education, wbicb included tbe virtues of “Atticism and true 
Hellenism” (in tbis context a tecbnical term referring to vocabulary)/’^ We 
sbould be cautious, bowever, in reading tbe Hellenic protestations of bis 
autobiograpby, for be bad openly been accused by loannes Bekkos, bis 
predecessor in tbe patriarcbate and a tbeological opponent, of being non- 
Roman. “Wbat’s wrong witb you people,” Bekkos bad complained, “tbat 
you often revile me so mucb, wbo am born and raised among Romans and 
from Romans, and receive that man witb praise, wbo was born and raised 
among tbe Italians; not only tbat, wbo only affects our dress and speecb?”'” 
Etbnic imputations, as we bave seen, were a standard weapon in tbe arsenal 
of wbat were otberwise purely internal disputes in Byzantium/’"^ In tbis 
context, Gregorios’ empbasis on Hellenism in bis autobiograpby serves, 
paradoxically, to affirm tbat be is a genuine Román, because on Gyprus 
being Greek meant being non-Latin. “Hellenes” are now tbe ultimate 
insiders, for no foreigner could ever be tbat - tbe ultimate irony of 
Byzantine Hellenism! 

But Gregorios’ Hellenic leanings cannot entirely be explained away as 
defensive rbetoric. In a work on St. Georgios be notes tbat tbe saint’s 
fatberland, Kappadokia, was distinguisbed because it bad been settled from 
tbe start by “Hellenes, that genos devoted to tbe nature of logosl’ Tbe rougb 
Kappadokians made unlikely Hellenes, so wbat did Gregorios mean by 
tbis? Tbat St. Georgios was a Byzantine saint ratber tban a Latin? Tbat bis 
parents were educated? Tbe narrative, set under Diocletian, also contains 
references to “tbe conversión of tbe Hellenes to Gbrist.”^” No overview of 
Hellenic bistory is provided tbat would clarify tbese casual and somewbat 
contradictory references, a problem tbat we bave encountered in many 
Byzantine Hellenists. Altbougb Gregorios usually refers to Byzantines as 
Romans, in a work praising Andronikos II Palaiologos he claims that tbe 
emperor’s genos was drawn from “tbe most illustrious of tbe Hellenes and 
tbe Romans of tbis place,” i.e., of Gonstantinople. It is again frustrating 
that he does not expíain tbe difference between tbe two.“’^ Gregorios, like 
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his oider contemporaries surveyed above, gives us some of the answers but 
not the questions. 

To conclude, we perceive in Gregorios, as in Laskaris, Blemmydes, and 
other writers of that age, a powerful ideological crisis. The Román and 
Christian identities that the Byzantiñes had worn comfortably fot 800 years 
had now become sources of tensión. Afcer 1204, Christianity no longer 
differentiated them sufficiently from their national enemies. Román, like- 
wise, could refer to the Byzantines, but it could also refer to the Román 
Church, a bitter enemy to the end. Graikos was also not a term that the 
Byzantines could easily accept, being pejorative and imposed by those 
outside. It could be ameliorated as “Greek-speaker” (this was attempted 
by Nikolaos Mesarites) and at least it avoided the semantic problems of 
“Hellen.” Mellen did step in to fill the breach, providing the Byzantines 
with an ethnonym of which they could be proud and which clearly differ¬ 
entiated them from the Latins, but it carried with it too much baggage 
from a Ghristian point of view and implied histories that no one wanted to 
write. No one was yet interested in hammering out the historical and 
ideological problems of that word. So we see in the changes and complex- 
ities of its usage the effects of a revolution, but unfortunately we cannot see 
the revolution itself An ideological crisis that churned beneath the surface 
of our texts tossed up Rellenes in the thirteenth century, but did not 
produce a satisfying explanación of where they carne from, of how they 
were related to the ancient builders of famous cides, to the authors of that 
great literature, to the deluded pagans who converted to Ghristianity, or for 
that matter to the Romans of Romania. Those problems would preoccupy 
later generations of Byzantine thinkers, and are still with us. In due course, 
they produced hybrids such as Graikoromaios and Graikolatinos, 
Latinellinas and Romaioellinas, Romanos vs. Romaios, and also 
Philoromaios (for unionists).'’^ The Greek nation would emerge again 
many centuries later but to do so it had to reverse the oíd polarities. 
Whereas in Byzantium Hellenism stood for the (pagan) culture of the 
intellectual elite of Romania, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
“Romiosyne” stood for the demotic (orthodox) culture of the vast majority 
of the Greek nation. So the Byzantines were always suspicious of 
Hellenism, while the modern Greeks have not yet made sense of their 
Román background. With few exceptions, both avoided the fundamental 
problems. 
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This paradoxical shift was caused in part by changing altitudes in the 
West toward the classical Greek legacy. In the thirteenth century, the Latin 
prelates and warlords who invaded Romania had a vague knowledge of 
what “Athenian wisdom” meant, as we saw above in Gregorius IX’s letter to 
Batatzes. But this never amounted to more than rhetorical flourish; it never 
influenced their treatment of conquered Byzantinesd’^ In the nineteenth 
century, by contrast, Europe had passed through several phases of intense 
and even culturally pathological fixation on ancient Greece, and many 
were eager to see in the modern Greek nation the struggling descendants of 
Perikles. So whereas in the thirteenth century Hellenism had allowed some 
Byzantine thinkers to mark off their culture from the West, in the nine¬ 
teenth Hellenism served to creare bridges between Greece and the West 
and generare support. The western market for all things Greek in turn 
spurred the Hellenization of the newly liberated country. 

Can we speak of national Hellenism in the thirteenth century? As an 
elite preoccupation, Hellenism can thrive in small circles, and Attic 
verbs with 136 different forms creare their own exciusivities. But mass 
dissemination is required for Hellenism to become a national identity. 
Unfortunately, we do not know how many Byzantines accepted the new 
usage. Biemmydes (an itinerant monk and popular theoiogian), Laskaris 
(an emperor who avoided the aristocracy and promoted officials from the 
lower class), and Gregorios of Cyprus (a patriarch who sided with the 
majority of Byzantines against unión), would have opened the ears of many 
to this new Hellenism. No one who heard this new talk, from the common 
man to Michael Palaiologos himself, would have imagined that the referent 
was paganism. But what did they think ivas being said? Merely that they 
spoke Greek as opposed to the Italians’ Latin? Or could they have imagined 
some kind of ethnic continuity with the ancient Greeks? Unfortunately, we 
will probabiy never know how far down the new Hellenism traveled; ñor, 
for that matter, do we know how deeply it set roots into those who offer our 
conflicting evidence for it. 

A major change had, however, occurred. By AD 1300 the Byzantines had 
Overeóme their Christian inhibitions regarding Greece and, in the face of 
Latin aggression, were prepared to reinterpret many sites of their culture. 
In the past, foreigners became Romans when they changed their dress, 
language, customs, faith, and mentality; by the fourteenth century, the 
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same process was being described as “adopting the way of thinking and the 
habit of a Greek.”'^^ Moreover, Hellenism and Chrisdanity had previously 
been polar opposites, but now Byzandne writers could cali their Church 
“Hellenic” to differentiate it from the Church of Romed^° Granted, we do 
not have direct access to the views of the majority of the population, but the 
casual way in which this could be done by a low-ranking churchman 
indicates that the new labels had caught on. The ground had been laid 
for deeper and more revolutionary returns and reviváis. 
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General conclusions 


To the degree that Byzantium was simultaneously Román, Christian, and 
Greek, it owed its existence to three traditions that originated at roughiy 
the same time, namely in the sixth through the fourth centuries BC. That 
was when the Román res publica, Jewish Scriptural monotheism, and 
Greek paideia all carne into being. The history of their interactions in 
antiquity was a continuing development that pointed toward and ulti- 
mately culminated in Byzantium. Gonversely, Byzantine historical aware- 
ness extended solidly back to that time of origins and beyond, to the heroic 
wars, migrations, and epiphanies of the second millennium BG. The 
Byzantines’ imagined ancestors included Aeneas and the clans of the 
Republic, the Israelites of the Oíd Testament covenant, and Greek 
thinkers. Yet “descent” was conceived differently in each case and varied 
by circumstance and rhetorical effect: it could be biological, symbolic, 
political, or cultural. 

A Byzantine could simultaneously be a Román, a Ghristian, and a 
Greek, because those three identities defined different parts of his life. 
But to the degree that it was not understood as paganism, Hellenism was 
the least important of the three and the most rarefied. It also generated the 
fewest institutions. The land of Greece was always there, of course, but 
inspired neither enthusiasm ñor loyalty. The Greek language was more 
important in terms of defining Byzantine identity and became an object of 
scrutiny especially in political and ecclesiastical debates with the Latin 
West. But no institutions were needed for its preservation and continuity. 
Greek paideia, by contrast, was a more exclusive possession and could 
become a matter of great personal importance for the learned few. In this 
semc, paideia did require maintenance and so did generate educational and 
cultural institutions, but these were paltry and ephemeral compared to the 
investment of resources in the State and Ghurch. 

On the other hand, institutions make traditions vulnerable and limit 
them historically, and much can be said for a tradition like that of 
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Hellenism which is capable, in any age, of generating the conditions for its 
own flourishing through the power of its ancient artifacts. After all, the 
“Romans” of Byzantium ceased to exist after the end of their empire. And 
Christianity, despite heing a transnational faith that has proven highly 
mohile and adaptable, requires adherence to specific doctrines and practi- 
ces, which have now (as in the past) become very vulnerable to cultural and 
intellectual change. The whole edifice can be undermined by the loss of a 
single arricie of faith (e.g., i Corinthians 15.14). There is nothing like this in 
the classical tradition. Hellenism, in its positive sense, does not require 
much by way of institutions and does not demand assent to specific beliefs, 
which has enabled it to weather political, cultural, and epistemológica! 
storms. No less than Christianity, it addresses fundamental questions, only 
instead of authoritative answers it presents the basic alternatives and invites 
further exploration: Achilles vs. Sokrates, Homer vs. Plato, nature vs. 
culture, the contemplative vs. the active life, philosophy vs. rhetoric, and 
others. Hellenism is the only national culture that also became a transna¬ 
tional ideal; moreover, it did so without ever ceasing to be rooted in the 
Greek language (the Román legal tradition has had a similar trajectory, 
only on a more limited scale). In this way, Hellenism was taken up by many 
ancient peoples, in the Caliphate and Byzantium after antiquity, and later 
played a key role in the inauguration of modernity. Other national cultures 
have defmed themselves in relation to it.' The prospects for its future 
relevance seem good even today, when all traditions are again facing 
scrutiny and revisión. 

I have listed the Byzantines here along with the Arabs of the Caliphate 
and the western modern nations to emphasize that in Byzantium 
Hellenism was not something natural or inevitable; it was in many ways 
perceived as foreign. Despite the Byzantines’ easier access to the language, 
it is possible to imagine an alternative history in which they lose touch with 
the Hellenic tradition, either by allowing obscurantist forces to prevail or 
by not cultivating higher learning, as nearly happened in the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries. Having lost any sense of national or ethnic 
Greek identity and having condemned Hellenism as the equivalent of 
paganism, there was no guarantee that the Byzantines would engage with 
the tradition in a more positive and constructive way. The driving forcé 
that propelled the revival of Hellenism in Byzantium was the tendency of 
the classical Greek tradition to occupy and often monopolizo the higher 
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culture of all literate societies that are exposed to it. In this sense, the story 
that I have told was more comparable to that of the Renaissance and the rise 
of classical studies in Europe than it was to the national Greek Revolution 
of 1821 (though the latter was indebted in many ways to western classicism). 

Certain conclusions follow regarding Byzantium and Hellenism, taking 
the former first. 

For the past few decades, scholars have been actively and self-consciously 
trying to refute the image of an eternally static Byzantium, of a civilization 
that changed only insofar as it declined. “Change” is one of the new 
catchwords, and “originality” is another. This effort at rehabilitation has 
promoted case-studies of Byzantine originality in many spheres of life to 
counter the prejudice according to which its culture, and particularly its 
literature, consisted of nothing but sterile imitation.^ This push has been 
overwhelmingly successful, among specialists at least (it is not clear how 
long these prejudices may linger elsewhere, perhaps too long). The present 
study contributes to this revisión, as every step in the recovery of Greek 
identity and the Greek tradition represented an innovation, a Creative 
interpretation and appropriation. Psellos, Pródromos, Ghoniates, and 
Laskaris were hardly sterile imitators and were, in addition, quite unlike 
each other both as individuáis and in the way that they fashioned an 
ideology out of Hellenism to serve them in their very different personal 
and intellectual circumstances. 

The problem is that these changes can only be seen on a large scale. We 
can study Psellos for the eleventh century, the sophists for the twelfth, and 
the Laskarids for the thirteenth, but the more detailed connections elude 
US, at least beyond Psellos’ popularity among the Komnenian Hellenists. It 
is not always clear how the Byzantines moved from one stage to the next. 
We observe change and diversity, but not necessarily linear coherence. 
That part of the narrative has to be imagined, and may be imaginary. Let us 
consider an example. The leading intellectuals of the thirteenth century - 
Laskaris, Blemmydes, and Akropolites - knew each other personally but 
used the word Mellen in very different senses. It is almost as though they 
were living in different times or did not know (or care for) each other’s 
Works. Reading them closely, as we did, we found that their idiosyncrasies 
still reflected the same basic challenge facing Byzantium in that age: all 
three were working within traditional forms and rhetorical repertoires to 
cope with the rise of the West. But there was little linear development, and 
linear development is what we expect from intellectual history. Take 
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another example. Tzetzes claimed to be Greek by genos, though it seems 
that he was alone among bis contemporaries in saying this. And nothing 
quite as strong in this direction would be said befóte Laskaris a hundred 
years later, though Laskaris appears not to have known what Tzetzes wrote. 
Tzetzes was basically “translating” his status as a professional Hellenist into 
a Family history, whereas Laskaris was making an argument about national 
pride and continuity. Their expressions are independent of each other, 
except in the sense that both are adaptations of the same basic sources. 

Perhaps we have to fall back on a conventional view: Byzantine writing 
was less dated than ours. It followed traditional norms and resisted the 
“trends” that we want to find, trends that would give substance to cultural 
change. This position still allows for originality but problematizes the 
existence of structural change on a deep level. This has been put well 
regarding Byzantine poetry: it is “wrong to regard its history as an unbro- 
ken chain of literary responsos.”^ It tended to fall back on the same sources 
repeatedly, to reinvent the wheel. So too with Hellenism, and other aspects 
of Byzantine literary history: it is often not an interconnected “history” at 
all, as any author may be responding directly to the origins of a tradition or 
to any later moment in it while ignoring subsequent or intermediary 
developments. The sources of the culture were largely fixed in late antiquity 
and, with a few exceptions (such as the intellectual revolution brought 
about by Psellos), new motions generally occurred only within those fixed 
parameters. About modern philosophy it is possible to say that “ideas 
manifest themselves slowly, unpredictably, and in labyrinthine ways, but 
great tidal shifts in ideas have concrete ramifications.”"^ Yet it is difficult to 
point to any “concrete ramifications” of Hellenism in Byzantium, to the 
actual use of the reinvented wheel. No institutions were changed because of 
new ideas, and, again excepting Psellos’ influence on some of the sophists, 
there was no point at which it was understood that something important 
had happened and that things had to be done differently henceforth. 

Having said that, however, we cannot deny originality and change, even 
if they occurred against a background of solid continuity, cultural and 
institutional. For example, the oíd model of a monolithically Christian 
society must be fmally laid to rest. We have seen that many thinkers of the 
middle period were led by their Hellenic researches to question the doc¬ 
trines and the valúes of the Church. They were also suspected of doing so 
by their own contemporaries. Byzantium was not a closed cultural System, 
as it was presented in older scholarship. The Greek tradition, presenting 
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many tempting alternatives, was always there, as a threat or an opportunity 
that could, in a moment of weakness, subvert authority. Such weakness 
could have been historical, a period of imperial defeat perhaps, or it could 
have been literary. For example, when a certain cultural logic reached the 
limits of its ability to represent within a Christian system, it crossed over 
into the margins, where Hellenism was defined. The very constitution of a 
Christian culture harbored these antinomies. Byzantium was not, as is 
often said, “safely entrenched behind its own culturally and intellectually 
sterile demarcation lines of‘ours’ and ‘not ours.’ The Synodikon, at least, 
which was read aloud in every church every year, proclaimed that these 
demarcation lines were not safe. 

This allows us to correct misleading impressions about Byzantium. It is 
commonly asserted that in times of crisis the Byzantines turned to their 
faith and could become more intoierant. This certainly did happen. But we 
have often seen that in those same crises classical modeis, in recognition of 
their paganism, could also become normative precisely because they chal- 
lenged the preconceptions of a Christian society whose foundations were 
wavering. Attaleiates turned to the Romans and Choniates to the Greeks, 
asking tough questions of their own age that could lead only to severe 
criticism of their society. Among the accumulating modalities of its use, 
then, Hellenism here appears as a cultural diagnostic and therapy, a stand¬ 
ard for reform and inspiration. The attitude of the Fathers, who believed 
that one had to be “cured” of it, was not credibie in these circies. 

On the other hand, we must aiso admit that little “changed.” A few 
inteilectuals may have thought what they thought and wrote about it to 
each other, but there were no “concrete ramifications,” or at least they are 
not easy to detect in our sources. To be sure, by the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries more Byzantines were calling themseives Greeks, a solid 
and historical “change,” but what did they mean? In most cases they were 
trying to defend their Román and orthodox identities in the face of Latin 
presumption by explaining what kind oíBjetmíLm and Christians they were. 
Change was here a detour to continuity; it was adaptation. We should not 
look down on this and cali it “static” and the like. It was, rather, a sign of 
great strength and the cause of an extraordinary survival. Byzantium was 
not some accident tossed up by circumstance. Every interlocking part of it 
was designed by Romans, the master-buiiders of history, and built to 
endure the centuries. Nietzsche called the Román empire “the most 
grandioso form of organization under difficuit conditions that has yet 
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been achieved, in comparison with which everything before and after is 
patchwork, bungling, dilettantism . . . its structure was calculated to prove 
itself by millennia.”^ He meant this as an attack on Chrisdanity, which 
shows that he knew nothing of Byzantium. 

The second set of general conclusions concerns Hellenism. Hellenism 
has often been represented as a quasi-metaphysical constant - ethnic, 
philosophical, cultural, or religious - though generally only by those who 
have an ideological stake in it, either for or against. Scholars now recognize 
that historical identities and cultural artifacts that opérate at this level of 
abstraction must be approached very differently. Recognizing that the 
classical Greek tradition represents a tange of questions and answers, 
forms and essences, modalities and performances, we must acknowledge 
its susceptibility to reinterpretation, evolution, and reversal in the history 
of its reception. In the fifth century BC, Hellenism was constructed as the 
antithesis of barbarism even while its philosophers were transcending 
ethnic and cultural differences. But by the fifth century AD, ironically, it 
could refer to the religious prácticos of those very barbarians. Between late 
antiquity and the thirteenth century, it went from being that which 
Byzantine writers most hated to that which most defmed them. For the 
Church, “the Greeks” were all pagans, including Persians, Arabs, and 
nomads. For Psellos, they were the Platonists. For the poet of Digenes, 
they were Homer’s heroes. In the thirteenth century, again, Hellenism was 
that which set the Greek-speaking orthodox world apart from the West, 
while in the nineteenth it was the bridge that brought them together. In the 
thirteenth, again, the Latins heaped scorn on the Graeci, while by the 
nineteenth they had come to believe that they themselves were the true 
heirs of Greece and not those who lived there. In Europe, Hellenism has 
been both the gravest threat to “our” valúes and the most promising basis 
for continental unity. In Greece, it is today both an abstract universal ideal 
and a set of local, exclusionary, priorities.^ Hellenism has been defmed 
alternately as a national, cultural, philosophical, and religious identity; it 
has changed its terms as different people throughout history have refracted 
its claims and contended its legacy. 

All this can be said and truly so, yet conclusions that highlight the social 
and historical construction of identities and traditions have become pre- 
dictable and formulaic in recent scholarship. They are, moreover. 


^ Nietzsche, The Anti-Christ 
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complicit in the current philosophical project of late modernity, whose 
deconstructive agenda has taken on a life of its own and no longer serves the 
purpose of effecting a transition to postmodernity. The thesis of the “social 
construction of identity” is not false and has considerably shaped the 
methodology of this book. It is, however, one-sided and has become, 
well, tedious. It should no longer be adequate to deconstruct “essence” 
and establish “negotiation” and “representation.” A supplementary thesis 
has therefore also been woven into the argument. The climate of scholarly 
opinión demands that it be given more open consideration. 

The history of Hellenism has been less one of invention than of selection 
among the options offered up by the tradition itself, which are modified to 
suit present needs.^ Their tange is not limitless. It is bounded on the one 
hand by the very conservative nature of the Greek language. In the past 
3,000 years that language has changed less than any other of which I am 
aware, and has preserved both its orthography and phonology (the last 
remained relatively stable during the Byzantine and modern periods). It 
has never mutated into múltiple daughter languages, as happened to Latin; 
at any time, there has only been one Greek language. Moreover, if we set 
aside the gap between spoken and formal written Greek, which was already 
in place befóte the Byzantine era, and concentrare on the latter alone, we 
fmd an even more extraordinary continuity. From the age of Perikles to the 
beginning of the Ottoman era, so for some 2,000 years, the overwhelming 
majority of texts were written in more or less the same form of the 
language, exhibiting a better or worse quality to be sure, but variation 
was not such as to tender texts dialectically incomprehensible. Far from it: 
many professional Hellenists today could simply not, on the basis of 
language alone, date Byzantine texts (or, often, even realize that they are 
Byzantine at all). There are reports that Attic Greek was spoken at the 
Palaiologan court, as it was in some schools in the Ottoman period.^ 

Many factors can be cited to explain this history, including the con- 
tinued use of koine Greek in the Services, literature, and administration of 
the Ghurch, as well as in the bureaux of the Byzantine State. What interests 
US here is that the foundations of Greek paideia were set down by the end of 
the fourth century BG and changed little thereafter. Almost all men who 
held positions in the State and the Ghurch, most leaders of society, and 
countless other men and women at any time, had learned at school the 
same “textbooks” and language. Being learned in the Román and 
Byzantine empire meant that one had studied the classical tradition and 
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knew something of its rhetoric, poetry, and possibly philosophy, to say 
nothing of its more specialized fields, such as medicine and military theory. 
This means that all the traditions of classical scholarship remained anch- 
ored in place; flights of fancy, complete ignorance about the past, and 
Creative naiveté there certainly were, e.g., in the Patria or the vernacular 
romances, but they never took over as they did in the West. This fact has 
never been fully appreciated. The West rediscovered the classics, and 
proudly boasts of it; Byzantium could never forget them, though it carne 
cióse to that in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

“Outer” wisdom was always respected and practiced professionally in 
Byzantium, even if some feared and hated it. To be sure, alternative, 
vernacular traditions developed in ecclesiastical and monastic contexts 
that self-consciously eschewed the classics, but they never seriously threat- 
ened the system of paideia. Consequently, it was not only the language that 
remained relatively stable but more broadly intellectual life and literature. 
This does not mean that nothing was added after the end of the classical 
period, that originality ceased, or anything like that, only that later devel- 
opments looked back to the classics even as they looked to their own time 
and the future. Hellenism was not a fixed point, a star, so much as it was 
like an artfully arranged constellation; one could get bearings from it. 
Inevitably, some will always find this to be sterile imitation, and a case 
can be surely made. One can equally indict the pretentious chaos and 
obsessive innovation of modern literature, which, its own leading philos- 
ophers argüe, lead ultimately to nihilism. 

In fact, there was one moment when something new entered the 
tradition, and this event has shaped the analysis throughout. This was 
Christianity, and especially the Gospels. Among the “foreign” elements 
that were constantly being absorbed into Hellenism, few, or none before 
the advent of modernity, have had quite so dramatic an impact. I have 
explicated some of the consequences of this in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. Here I 
want to draw attention to the impact of this “barbarian wisdom” on the 
ongoing transformation of Greek identity, and suggest that it was an 
aberrant moment that has created a skewed image of the historical varia- 
bility - the alleged existential relativism - of Hellenism. It was only 
Hellenized Jews (such as the author of 2 Maccabees) and Ghristians who 
defined Hellenism as something negative. We have already discussed how 
their stance could not be maintained consistently. Besides, the equation of 
Hellenism and paganism did not represent a good-faith effort to under- 
stand the tradition and was not fully accepted by most Byzantine thinkers 
anyway, or else this book could not have been written. Plato was not a 
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“pagan.” Despite being the official position of the Church, the equation 
failed to account for too much. Byzantine “Hellenism” was therefore 
always both paideia and paganism, both good and bad. Its history, what 
we have tracked in this book, is basically the process by which the former 
prevailed over the latter because the need to reengage with the classics was 
too strong. So when we remove damnation from the tange of serious 
“renegotiations,” what we are left with is Hellenism as paideia, philosophy, 
and national identity; in short, with nothing that cannot already be found 
in the ancient tradition itself. When all was said and done, the Byzantines 
more or less overcame the distorting legacy of the Fathers and returned to 
Hellenism as, say. Plato, Isokrates, Libanios, and Synesios had defined it. 
The question of Hellenism - in antiquity after Alexander, in Byzantium, 
and in modern times - is how an ancient national culture rooted in a 
particular and difficult language became a universal ideal, how it flourished 
in the most alien settings and even overcame the most bitter prejudice. 
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Justin, apologist, 127 
Justinian 65, 74, 230, 257, 339, 378 

on Aeneas, Romulus, and Numa 62, 89 
against the Platonists 325 
burial with Julián 145 
issues Greek edicts 67 

radical imperial ideology 100,102—103,107, iio 
Juvenal 239 


Kabasilas, Konstantinos, 223—224 
Kallerges, Alexios, Cretan rebel, 350 
Kamateros, loannes, letter from Tornikes, 
292-293 

Kaminiates, loannes, against Greek learning, 181 
Kanaboutzes, loannes, commentary on 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 339—340 
Kappadokia/Kappadokians 22, 94,117,152, 

277, 302, 385 
regional stereotype 84 
Karia/Karians 18, 23, 24, 84,124 
Karneades, philosopher, 26, 296 
Kassia, and bridal show, 249 
Kassios Dion 53—54, 63, 64,115 
Kataphloron, Nikolaos, on Athens, 324 
Katrares, loannes, 94 
Kekaumenos 

on the andenes 286 
genealogy 89—90 
limited paideia 186 
on Vlachs 92 
Kekrops 184 

Kelsos, against Christians, 128, 142—143 
Kephalas, Konstantinos, 166, 182 
Kerberos, in Timarion, 279 
Keroularios, Michael 

and Psellos 193, 196, 212, 220, 302 
and Tzetzes 302 
Kilikia/Kilikians 24, 84, 88 
Kinnamos, loannes, 91 
Klearchos, Hellenized Jew, 35, 168 
Kleomenes of Sparta 15 
Kommagene 23 

Komnene, Anna, 87, 89, 90, 235, 256—257, 293 
boasts of Hellenism 187, 232, 258, 291 
on body and sexuality 249 
and Bohemond 249 

Byzantium as ecumenical vs. exclusive 106 
on Greeks and barbarians 288—290 
Homeric qualities oiAlexiad 242—243, 288 
language 238, 239, 288—289 
mythology in Alexiad 245 
parents and her educación 232, 245 
and Psellos 227, 232 
on translatio imperii 61—62 
Komnenian regime 189, 233—234, 241—242, 
247-248, 293-294 
Komnenos, David, 247 
Komnenos, Isaakios, author, 231, 232, 270 
Komnenos, Isaakios, and Tzetzes, 302—303, 305 
Komnenos, Nikephoros, 284 
Konstantinos Vil Porphyrogennetos 90, 93, 97 
on ceremonies 69 
De administrando imperio 93 
different levels of style 186 
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Konstantinos VII Porphyrogennetos (cont.) 
on Greek and Latín 68 
on history of Asia Minor 96 
on Román arche 61 
on Slavs, Rellenes, and Graikoi 116 
Konstantinos IX Monomachos, and Psellos, 
192-193, 195, 204, 204-205, 217 
Konstantinos X Doukas 193 
Kos 21 

Ktesiphon 153 
Kydones, Demetrios 

and “Byzantine Commonwealth” no 
on Greeks and barbarians 289 
Kyrillos of Alexandria, against Julián, 144 
Kyros, king, 380 
Kyros of Panopolis 67 
Kyzikos, Greek temple, 185 

Lampsakos, under Latín rule, 347 
Latín empire of Gonstantinople 323, 335, 

337-33S, 347 
Latín language 

Byzantine views of 3, 68—69, 74,186, 296, 298, 
300, 335, 384 

in Byzantium 55, 58, 62, 64—71, 91,116, 296, 337 
and demotic Greek 61, 69—70, 73 
and modern Europe i 
and Romanization 45 
“Latins” 

as barbarians 268 

conquer Byzantium 334-335, 338, 347-348 
Demetrios Kydones on 289 
Georgios Akropolites against 381—383 
and Greeks after conquest 347—360 
ideological challenge of 295, 335—336, 353 
and Manuel I Komnenos 294 
and pagan—Christian distinction 289 
religious polemic against 240, 295, 335, 339, 
348, 358-359> 374-37G 381-383 
spur Hellenism in Byzantium 295—300, 312, 
340-341, 343, 352, 387 
study in Gonstantinople 290—291 
Theodoros II Laskaris against 374—376 
views of Byzantium 336—338, 343 
see also: Crusaders 

law, Román, 48—49, 51, 52, 59, 64, 66, 69, 71, 78, 
102, 104, 189 

Lazaros, in progimnasma, 259 

Leichoudes, Konstantinos, and Psellos, 213 

Lemnos 42, iii 

León VI, on Basileios I, 116 

León of Chalkedon, on temple properties, 257 

León of Synada 181 

León the Philosopher 182—183 

Lesbos, as alternative Hellenism, 19—20 


Libanios 40, 71—73, 166, 184, 236, 260 
on “cides of the Greeks” 114 
and Gregorios of Nyssa 140, 163 
on monks 137, 213, 255 
on Seleukos 26 
teaches Christians 148 
and Themistios 72—73, 156 
Libellios, Perros, 98 
Liudprand of Cremona 337 
Livius 64 

Livius Andronicus 32 
Louis II, and Basileios I, 337 
Loukas of Steiris 185 
Lucían of Samosata 36, 56 
and Apokaukos 256 
compared to Tatianos 124—125 
múltiple identities 31, 35 
and Pródromos 251—252, 258 
read by León the Philosopher 182 
and Timarion 277 
Lucullus 220 
Lyons, Council, 384 
Luke, St 

improves St Mark’s style 140 
and Julián 147 

Lydia/Lydian, antiquarian reviváis, 84 
Lykaonians/Lykaonian 84—85, 96 
Lykia/Lykians 20—21 

banned from high office 94 
Lysias, and Julián, 147 

Maccabean revolt 27—29,127, 135,184 
Machairas, Leontios, Chronicle ofCyprus, 351—352 
Magistros, Niketas, 94 

Makedonia/Makedonians 39, 96,117,152, 302, 311 
Makrembolites, Eustathios, Hysmine and 
Hysminias, 231, 250, 260—270 
Malakes, Euthymios 
on Eustathios 315 
on monks 254 
Malalas, loannes, 116 
Malchos: see Porphyrios 
Manasses, Konstantinos, 258 
Aristandros and Kallithea 260 
on Hellenic descent 284 
Manethon, and Chrisdan apologists, 126 
Manglabites, Nikolaos, 366 
Mani (Peloponnese) 116—117 
Manuel I Komnenos 231, 233—235, 237, 

243-244, 300 

compared to Alexander 285—286 
hites Latins 294 
and Justinian 103 
pursuits 247-248 
settles barbarians 91 
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Manzikert, battle, 193 
Marathón, battle, 19 
Marcus Aurelius 65, 270 
Julián compared to 145, 153 
Mardonios, Gothic pedagogue, 58—59 
María of Alania, and Tzetzes, 302 
Marius Victorinus of Rome, 175 
and Julián 148 

Mark, St, style improved hy St Luke, 140 
Markos of Alexandria 104 
Massilia 32 

Matthew, St, and Julián, 147 
Maurikios 177 

military manual 69, 76 
Mauropous, loannes 
against Julián 144 
pleads for Plato and Plutarch 216 
and Psellos 202, 216 
Maussollos 23 
Máximos the Cynic 159 
Meleagros of Gadara 21 
Melenikon (city) 366 
Menandros Rhetor, on Román law, 48 
Mesarites, loannes, in debates of 1204, 354, 356—357 
Mesarites, Nikolaos, 365, 386 

description of Holy Apostles 236, 237 
dossier on debates of 1204—1206 354—358 
Methodios, patriarch, 180 
Metochites, Theodoros, 8—9 
on Philon and Josephos 30 
Michael I Doukas of Epeiros 348 
Michael II Doukas of Epeiros 92, 372 
Michael III, on Latín, 68, 186, 296 
Michael III ho touAnchialou 230, 237, 240, 285—286 
Michael IV 217 
Michael IV Autoreianos 361 
Román nationalism of 366—367 
Michael V 223 
Michael VII Doukas 
and María of Alania 302 
and Psellos 145-146, 193, 204, 219 
and Robert Guiscard 105 
Michael VIII Palaiologos 381, 383, 384, 387 
millet of Rum, Ottoman, 44 
Miltiades, ancestor of Herodes Attikos, 38 
Miltiades, apologist, 127 
Miracles of Saint Demetrios 113—114, 115—116, 181 
monasticism, questioned in tweifth century, 
253-255 

Morea, Latín principality, 348—349, 351 
Morosini, Latín patriarch, 356 
Moschos, loannes, use of ethnonyms, 115 
Moses 

Nikolaos Mouzalon compared to 287 
and Psellos 199, 201 


Mouzalon, Georgios, 373 
Muses 

and loannes Kaminiates 181 
and Julián 147, 151 

in Komnenian literature 245—247, 269, 292, 315 
Mycenaean Greece: see Bronze Age, Greek 
Mylasa (Karia) 23 
Mysian 84—85 

mythology, in tweifth century, 232—233, 245—247, 
263-264, 270, 279-280, 285 
Mytilene, and Pompeius, 53 

Nabataeans 34 

Naukratis (Egypt) 16 

Nazianzos 158 

Nearchos, Indika, 239 

Neoplatonists: see Platonists 

Nicolaus I, and Michael III, 68—69, 186, 296 

Nietzsche 

on burden of Greece 334 
and Christianity 120, 140, 143, 165 
on Román empire 393—394 
Nikaia 

empire 108,189, ch. 6 passim, esp. 360—384 
as new Athens 375—376,384 
as new New Rome 81, 367—368 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates 242, 302 
genealogy 89 

Niketas, friend of Psellos, 200, 213 
Niketas of Herakleia 229 

Nikolaos Mouzalon, praised by Basilakes, 286—287 

Nikolaos of Methone 231, 240 

Nikomedeia 194, 204 

Nikostratos of Kilikia 24 

Nonnos of Panopolis 157, 176 

Noumenios 125 

Numa 62 

Obolensky, D., see: “Byzantine Commonwealth” 
Odysseus 

in Basileios’ Address to Young Men 164—165 
and Julián 153 
Oinoanda (Lykia) 20 
Olympia 15, 173 

as standard of Hellenism 16, 22 
Olympieion (Athens) 37 
Olympiodoros, philosopher, 177 
Olympus, in Bithynia and Greece, 213 
Oribasios 161 
Orígenes 127,138 

against Kelsos 142—143 
legacy debated 140—141 
and Porphyrios 128—129 
Orphanotropheion 290—291 
Orpheus, and Kaminiates, 181 
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Orthodoxy and Byzanrine identiry 75, 103—104, 
107, 109, 357-358> 362-367 
Ottoman period 42, 44, 83, 99, 123 
Oumbertopoulos, Konstantinos, 90 
Ouranos, Nikephoros, on Greeks, Christians, 
and barbarians, 289 
Onzas 90 

Oxylos, ancestor of Basileios of Parras, 60 

Pachymeres, Georgios 

on becoming Greek 387—388 
on Byzantines under Latin rule 107—108 
Pakourianos, Gregorios, 98 
Palestine, Hellenistic, 28 
Palladas, and Themistios, 156 
Pamphilians 96 

Panhellenion, in Byzantion, 292—293, 375 
Panhellenism 15,17, 20, 184 
Paphlagonians 96, 97, 184 
Pardos, Gregorios, on Psellos, 226—227 
Parthenon (Athenian), conversión of, 176, 256, 
325, 327, 328, 333 
Pasiphae, in progimnasma, 259 
Parras, and Chronicle of Monembasia, 117 
“Parriarchal Academy” 230, 235 
Parrikios, Homeric cenrones, 157 
Parroklos 244 
Paul, Sr 

I Corinrhians 132—133,138 
and Arhens 129-130, 298, 329 
on Chonai 327—328 
Chrisr and Belial 139 
and Clemenr of Alexandria 138 
on Greeks and Jews 129, 382 
and Jerome 139 
as Román and Jew 92 
and Sokrares of Consranrinople 163 
Srilbes on why Larins disrrusr him 358—359 
Paulos rhe Greek, monk, 115 
Pausanias 24, 37, 166,184 

compared ro loannes Lydos 73—74 
Pediadires, Basileios, blasphemous verses, 252 
Pelagius, cardinal, 355—356, 357 
Pelasgians 17, 18 
Byzanrines as 336 
Peloponnese 185 
Pelops 284 

Perboundos, Slav in Thessalonike, 113—114 
Perikles 38, 222, 256-257, 291, 300, 329, 331, 387 
Perseus, hero, 16, 38 
Persia/Persians 26, 185 

culrural influence in Hellenisric age, 23 
Julian’s war againsr 143, 153, 158 
recognized by Byzanrium 102 
wars wirh Byzanrium 179 


Persian Wars 9, 14—15, 166, 184 
Perrarch 378 
Philip of Makedonia 89 
Philon of Alexandria 26—27, 2.8, 127 
on Augustus 26 
survival of wrirings 30 
Philopoimen, and Plurarch, 37 
philosophy, misraken for rhe whole of Hellenism, 
122—123, 132 
Philosrorgios 133 
Philosrraros 32, 65 

Champion of Hellenism 170—171 
on Second Sophisric 35—36 
Philorheos 69 

Phoenicia/“Phoenicians’ 7 Phoenician 21, 22, 
28-29, 35 } 67, 86, 124, 125, 194, 287 
Phoinix, ethopoeia of mourning for 
Achilles, 175 
Phokas family 89 
Phokion 287 
Phorios 105, 358-359 
Bibliotheke 180, 181 
on eroric lirerarure 123 
and Larin language 68—69 
reacrion ro pagan riruals 123—124 
and Sr Paul’s erhniciry 92 
Phrygia/Phygians/Phrygian 22, 83, 84—85, 

96, III 

phylon 87-88, 93, 106, 357, 358, 360, 

364-366, 373 
Pindar 239 

Eusrarhios’ commenrary 310 
Pisidians 96, 97 
Plaraians 19 
Plaro 

and Anna Komnene 187 
arracked as derivarive 126,170 
in Byzanrium 181, 216, 229—231, 281, 289, 290, 
304-305, 310, 320 
and Christians 150 
on cultural diffusion under Persia 23 
and Ensebios of Kaisareia 126 
on Greeks and barbarians 20, 126 
imitared by Ignatios rhe deacon 180 
and Julián 150, 151 
and León rhe Philosopher 182 
and Origenes 128 
and Plorinos 168—169 
Republic and Synesios 60 
Republic and Timarion 282 
ridiculed by Gregorios of Nazianzos 160 
as standard of Atticism 36, 37, 236 
Timaios and Proklos 171 
vs. rhetorical rradition 120 
see also: Psellos; Pródromos 
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Platonists 

and barbarían wisdom 125—126,152—153, 165, 
168-171 

and Christians 123,132, 134,142 
and Homer 153 
loannes Lydos 67 
Julián 60, 144, 150, 168 
Kelsos 142 
Olympiodoros 177 
Orígenes 127, 141 

Philippos of Opous (?), Epinomis^ 168 

Plethon 121 

Plotinos 168—169 

Porphyrios 128, 169 

Pródromos 230—231, 271 

reactions to Julián 145 

Simplikios 177 

Stephanos of Alexandria 177 

Synesios 3, 59-60,172 

Tribonianus 67 

reí? íz/ro; Justinian; Psellos; Pródromos 
Plethon, Georgios Gemistos, 8—9, 121, 173,183, 
185, 378 

Plinius, on Athens, 327 
Plotinos 194 

philosophical Hellenism 168—169, 19^ 
Plutarch 38, 216, 300, 305, 310 
on Alexander 26 
on Demetria festival 278—279 
on Greeks and Romans 55—56 
Libanios compared to 71, 166 
Lives 37 

Polemarchios, Demetrios, 90 
Polemon, Antonios, sophist, 36 
and Panhellenion 38 
in Timarion 283 

politeiahespublica-, see Romanía 
Polybios 79, 137 

on Achaian League 52, 57 
as Byzantine source for Rome 64 
Polybios, target of Lucianic anecdote, 56 
Pompeius 53 

Pomponius Atticus, Titus, 31—32 
Porphyrios 169, 194 

against Orígenes 128—129, 
as “Phoenician” etc. 35, 125,169 
on prose of Scripture 139—140 
refutation of Zoroastrian texts 169 
Priscianus 70 

Priskos, at the court of Attila, 75—76,115 
Pródromos, Theodoros, 235, 236, 238, 240, 291 
as author and satirist 250—252, 270—276 
Katomyomachia 251 

on the Komnenoi 233, 242—245, 251, 254, 270, 
272—273, 285, 300—301 


Life ofMeletios 251, 254 
and Lucían 251, 258, 271 
and Plato 230-231, 271, 273, 275-276, 287 
on poverty and wisdom 287 
Rhodanthe and Dosikles 260—262, 264, 267, 
269-276, 305 

satire of Jesús’ mitades 273—274 
Xenedemos, or Voices 251—252 
see also: Ptochoprodromos 
progymnasmata 258—260 
Prohairesios of Athens 175 
and Julián 148—149 
Proklos 171, 175 

and Psellos 194,198—202 
in twelfth century 231 
Prokopios of Gaza 175 
Prokopios of Kaisareia 75, 96 
on Graikoi 115—116 
on Greeks and Romans 68, 115 
a pagan yj'j 

Prosouch, Byzantine of “Persian” descent, 91 
Psellos, Michael, ch. 4 

accused of heterodoxy 183, 193, 195—196 

addicted to autobiography 191 

against asceticism 209—219, 254 

and Athens 222—223, 3^4 

authorial strategies 191—192, 205—209, 237, 251 

biography 192—193 

body-and-soul humanism 192, 209—219, 248, 
253, 255, 287 

Chronographia 193—194, 200, 204—208, 211, 
217-220, 222—224, 227-228, 341 
commentaries on Aristotle 198, 227, 264 
as Cónsul of the Philosophers 193,196, 277 
debunks mitades etc. 204—205 
on earthquakes 203, 205—206, 207 
Encomium ofhisMotheri(^’^—i^6, 211, 217, 
226-227 

eros for knowledge 146,196, 281 
on “ethnic” magicians 95, 114 
Funeral Oration for loannes iyj 
and Greek Science 199, 202—207, 221 
on Greeks and Romans 219—224, 294 
on Greeks, Romans, and Jews 3, 219 
and Gregorios of Nazianzos 200, 207—209, 
217—218 

Hellenism as philosophy 169 

Historia Syntomos 62, 143, 145—146, 219 

Homeric allegories 201, 246 

intellectual autobiography 193—194 

and loannes Italos 220—221 

and loannes Xiphilinos 192, 196, 201, 203, 207 

and Julián 143, 145—146 

and Michael Keroularios 193, 196, 212, 222 

and monk Elias 218 
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Psellos, Michael (cont.) 

on non-Greek philosophies 197—198 
Platonism and Christianity 198—202 
Platonist 194-195, 196,198-202, 203, 207, 210, 
214, 216 

political philosophy 213—214, 218—219 
range ofinterests 195—196 
revives learning 180, 193—194 
and Sokxates 196, 200, 202, 209 
and St Auxentios 254 
and Themisrios 73, 215, 227 
in Timarion 277, 281—283 
in the twelfth century 225—228, 241, 243, 247, 
284, 297, 299 
as Typhon 192, 219, 231 
pseudo-Methodios, Apocalypse, 63 
Ptochoprodromos 238, 249—250, 251, 

252, 254 

Ptolemaios I, as founder of Alexandria, 150 
Pythagoras 

and eastern wisdom 170 
in Timarion 282 

Republic, Román, Byzanrine interest in, 62, 64, 
74 > 75 > 306 

Román Church 67-68, 335, 339, 347, 353-357, 359, 
370, 380-381, 383, 386, 388 
Román identity, post-Byzantine, 42—44 
Román legacy 

denied to Byzantium by the medieval West 
63-64, 312, 336-338 

denied to Byzantium by modern scholarship 3, 
43> 47> 83, 112-114, 338, 367 
and “the West” 1—2, 43 
romance novéis 151 

Christian views of 123—124, 134 
Hellenism in 267—270 
in twelfth century 261—276 
Romania (Byzantium) ch. 2, 336—337, 349—351, 
352, 357-368 

Romanization, different views of, 45—46, 49, 
54-55, 82, 85, 112 

“Romanoi” vs. “Romaioi” 339—340 
Romanos II 

and Bertha-Eudokia 90, 92 
and Konstantinos VII 93 
Romanos IV Diogenes 193 
Romanos Melodos 
against Athens 178, 325 
anti-intellectualism 155 
Rome 

ethnic conceit at 54, 87 
and Greek paideia 31—32, 65 
as ideal 2 

occupied by Belisarios 339 


as patria 46, 48, 49, 54-55, 59, 61, 72, 73, 75, 82, 
99, 365-366 

and the Second Sophistic 38—39 
romiosyne 73, 386 
Romulus 62, 74, 219 
Rus’ 104—105 
as Hellenes 122 
Russell, Bertrand, 154 

Sabines 87 
Salamis, battle, 19 

Saloustios, Gallic Mellen, 59, 152, 153 
Samaritans 85 
Samians 19 

Samosata (on Euphrates) 31, 56 

Samuel of Bulgaria 90 

Sanoudo Torsello, Marin, on Greeks, 

348-349 
Sappho 20 
Sasima (city) 158 
Sathas, K. N., 183 

satire, in twelfth century, 251—253, 255, 271 
see abo: Timarion 
Saturninus, Gaius lulius, 53 
Scipio Africanus 89 
Scripture 

alternative to Greek paideia 141, 

165, 178 

barbarie prose 139—140 
Julián on 147,150 
and Psellos 199—201 

put into Greek genres by Apollinarioi 157 
Second Sophistic 30—41 
and Church Fathers 40, 159 
and classical tradition 40—41 
its Hellenism misleading 168 
legacy in Byzantium 72—73, 177, 186, ch. 5 
Seleukos I, as Hellenizer, 26 
Serblias, Nikephoros, and Tzetzes, 304 
Sergios the deacon 361 
Sgouros, León, 322 
as Román 364—365 
Sicily, its Hellenization, 22 
Sikeliotai 22 
Simplikios 177 

Sirach, on translating Hebrew, 34 
Sirens, in Christian thought, 164—165,181, 

299, 314 
Skepticism 134 

Skoutariotes, Theodoros, 369 

“Slavic face” 94 

Slavs 

in Greece 117 

“Hellenized” 113, 116 

potential allies of Byzantium, iio 
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Sokrates 

on Greeks and barbarians 20, 126 
on logos in Phaedo 321 
and Pródromos 252 
and Psellos 192, 196, 200, 202, 209, 221 
and Themistios 156 
Sokrates of Constantinople 

historiographical methods 137, 176 
response to Julián 163 
Solon 319, 326, 344 
ancestor of Hegias 60 
ridiculed by Gregorios of Nazianzos 160 
Song of Songs, in romance novéis, 

265-266 
Sophists 20 

sophists, Komnenian, 235—241 
Sophokles 20, 244-245, 259 
Sozomenos, between eloquence and 
monasticism, 141 
Sparta/Spartans 

ancestors of Synesios 60 
barbarians compared to Athens 19 
in Byzantium 94 
envoys to Athens 15,17 
and Hellenistic Judaism 38 
Spartakos 222 

Stephanos of Alexandria/Athens 177 
Stephanos (Skylitzes?) 

on Constantinopolitans 92—93 
teacher in Orphanotropheion 291 
Sthenelos 244 

Stilbes, Konstantinos, on Greeks and Latins, 
358-359 

Strabon of Amaseia 
on Athens 324 

debate with Eratosthenes 24—25 
on Karia 23, 24, 84 
Straboromanos, Manuel, 291 
Strategopoulos, Alexios, 352 
Straton of Sardeis 166 
Symeon Metaphrastes 73 
Symeon of Bulgaria, Greek paideia^ 186 
Symeon the New Theologian 
decides not to Hellenize 186 
on indicia of Román identity 107 
Synesios of Kyrene 3, 59—61, 86, 178,183, 208, 
213, 283 
Dion 60 

on Greeks and Romans 59—61 
last Rellene 171—172 
and Libanios 71 
On Kingship 60 
and Plato’s Republic 60 
Synodikon of Orthodoxy 229—230, 

258, 393 


Syria/Syriac 34, 63, 84, 85, 125 
terms for pagans and Greeks 127 
“Syrians” 21, 31, 35, 85, 86, 95, 98, 124,125, 

170, 220, 353 

Tarasios, patriarch, 179—180 
Tarsos 145 

Tatianos, Address to the Greeks^ 124—128 
Temple (Jerusalem) 28—29, 

Tertullianus 

on Athens and Jerusalem 139 
on idolatry 128, 151 

theatra of Constantinople 235—236, 239, 292, 295, 
323, 352, 368 
TheRa, St 

Miracles modeled on Herodotos 176 
pleased by eloquence 140 
Themistios 

between pagans and Christians 156 
controversy of career 72—73 
and Latin 69, 72 
Themistokles 222 

Theodora, empress (daughter of Konstantinos 
VIII), 223 

Theodora of Arta 92 

Theodoretos of Kyrrhos, between Hellenism and 
Christianity, 138 

Theodoros I Laskaris 354—355, 357, 361, 

366-367 

compared to Alexander 343 
Theodoros II Laskaris 108, 366, 369, 372—379, 387 
as Athenian 376 
and Blemmydes 379—381 
on Constantinople 81—82 
on Relíenle nation 373—379, 383, 384 
on loannes III Batatzes 373, 377 
and Michael Choniates 377—378 
on Román unity 95 
on ruins of Pergamos 376—378 
Theodoros Doukas Komnenos of Epeiros 
344-345> 3^3> 3^4. 3^6 

Theodoros Eirenikos, Nikaian patriarch, 356 
Theodoros of Smyrne, in Timarion, 277—283 
Theodosius I, and pagan temples, 156 
Theophanes of Mytilene 53 
Theophilos, emperor 
and bridal show 249 
in Timarion 280—281 
Theophylaktos Rephaistos 292 
on Bulgarians 98, 294 
on Psellos 226 
on Zeus and God 257 
Theophylaktos Simokattes 177 
Theopompos 137 
Theseus 318 
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Thessalonike 

in Timarion 277—279, 302 
Thessaly/Thessalians 15, 96 
Thoth 170 

Thrake/Thrakians 22, 58, 96, iii, 117, 152,184 
in Hellenistic Egypt 23—24 
Thucydides 20, 239, 258, 301 
account of plague 324 
on Greek ethnonyms 13 
on Greek idenrity 18 
and Julián 147, 150, 151, 161 
Timarion 258, 276—283, 302 
and loannes Italos 282 
and Plato 282 
and Psellos 282—283 
Tiridates the Armenian 89 
Titans, allegorized, 246 
Torah 27, 28 
Tornikes, Georgios 

on Anna Komnene 232, 249, 290 
letter to Georgios Bourtzes 297—298 
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